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Art. I.—1l. 1793-1805. Projets et Tentatives de Débar- 
quement aux Iles Britanniques. Par Epovarp DesBRizRe, 
Chef d’Escadrons de Cavalerie. Publié sous la Direction 
de Ja Section Historique de l’Etat-Major de l’Armée. 
5 vols. 8°. Paris, Chapelot. 1900-02. 


2. Dispatches and Letters relating to the Blockade of Brest. 
1802-1805. Edited by Jonn Ley.anp. Printed for the 
Navy Records Society. London, 2 vols. 8°. 1899-1902. 


N May 1803, when the war that for a space had failed 
began again to thunder, it was the common belief of 
French and English that the First Consul, soon to be 
Emperor, was bent on carrying out the long-conceived plan 
of invading England. For more than a hundred years this 
had been a favourite idea of the old monarchy, and the 
republic had inherited it. During the early years of the 
Revolutionary war, several attempts at the invasion of 
England or Ireland had been planned, some had actually 
been made; and though they had ended in disappointment, 
there were few Frenchmen who knew why, or who, in 1803, 
doubted that, under the guidance of Bonaparte, the time for 
success had arrived. In England, too, there were very 
many who feared this, and the enormous muster of volunteers 
may be taken as a measure of the general apprehension and 
of the necessity the Government was under of meeting it in 
a way that the public could understand. It was a political 
rather than a military provision, for in fact the actual and 
efficient defence of the country was entrusted to the navy. 
Within a few days of the declaration of war, the whole coast 
of France was blockaded; in the North Sea, the Channel, 
the Bay of Biscay, the Mediterranean, it was equally 
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impossible for French ships to leave the shelter of the 
shallow water or the protection of the coast batteries. The 
French soldiers, to the number of about 150,000, were 
assembled on the coast fronting England, whose white cliffs 
many of them could see day after day, when the weather 
was clear. What they could not see was the obstacle in 
the way, the absolute hindrance to their proceeding, of 
which Captain Mahan wrote in lines that at once became 
classical :— 


‘Far away, Cornwallis off Brest, Collingwood off Rochefort, Pellew 
off Ferrol were battling the wild gales of the Bay of Biscay, in that 
tremendous and sustained vigilance which reached its utmost tension 
in the years preceding Trafalgar. . . Farther distant still, severed 
apparently from all connexion with the busy scene at Boulogne, Nelson 
before Toulon was wearing away the last two years of his glorious but 
suffering life, fighting the fierce north-westers of the Gulf of Lyon. 
. . . They were dull, weary, eventless months, these months of watch- 
ing and waiting of the big ships before the French arsenals. Purpose- 
less they surely seemed to many, but they saved England. . . . Those 
far-distant, storm-beaten ships, upon which the Grand Army never 
looked, stood between it and the dominion of the world.’ 


The military and naval history of these years is thus of 
the very highest interest to both countries and to all students 
of the art of war. It includes the operations for attack on 
the one side and for defence on the other, which are none 
the less important and impressive because the defence 
proved so convincingly strong that the attack, though 
carefully prepared, was never delivered, and the failure was 
so absolute that, ‘to save the face’ of the would-be con- 
queror, the theory has been started that the invasion was 
never really intended, and that—on the part of Napoleon— 
the whole operation was only a blind. To this theory we 
shall presently recur, in order to examine it by the new 
evidence now before us, provided, on the one hand, by the 
General Staff of the French army, and on the other, by our 
own Navy Records Society, to which bodies and to the 
comprehensive labours of the Editors selected by them, we 
are indebted for the full, careful and, above all, accurate 
detail of what was prepared and what was done on both 
sides. That two such works, each the correlative of the 
other, should have been independently published at prac- 
tically the same time is one of those happy coincidences 
which are almost peculiar to literary history. 

The English volumes are, in the main, what the title 
denotes—the documentary history of the blockade of Brest ; 
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wt but the blockade of Brest was maintained by the fleet under 
noon Admiral Cornwallis, whose command extended from the 
ffs Breton coast to Bayonne, and westwards as far as Cape 
wed Finisterre, and when need was to Cadiz and Cape Spartel ; 
vd so that whilst the main action of Mr. Leyland’s story lies 
of with the Grand Fleet before Brest, many and important 
sie episodes are referred to Rochefort, Ferrol, or other localities 
within the somewhat wide limits. The greater part of the 
work consists of the official correspondence between the 
lew Commander-in-Chief and the Admiralty, including not only 
hat Cornwallis’s own letters, but also those written to him by 
ser Collingwood or Calder off Rochefort, Pellew cr Cochrane off 
Ferrol, and many junior officers—captains, commanders or 
“te lieutenants—commanding detached squadrons or single 
nny ships, occasionally on service that might be fairly described 
ch- as romantic. By the kindness of Colonel Cornwallis-West 
se- and other members of the family, Mr. Leyland has also 
jose been able to use the Admiral’s own papers, which—amon 
ver others—include the semi-private letters of Lord Melville, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and thus to bring into clearer 
of light the character of the man whose greatness history has 
nts hitherto been content to take very much on trust, or with a 
on carefully restrained approval. It was, indeed, known that 
me as a captain he had repeatedly distinguished himself, and 
nce especially in the celebrated battle of April 12, 1782, when 
eh the capture of the French flagship was mainly due to the 
vas pertinacity with which Cornwallis hung on to her. With 
a Rodney’s conduct in the latter part of that action, Cornwallis 
vas was by no means satisfied; and Mr. Leyland has found a 
“ea copy of doggerel verses, which, whether they were composed 
—_ by Cornwallis himself or not, is in his own handwriting, so 
ow that they may fairly be supposed to express his opinion. 
the They tell how the French line was broken up, the ‘ Glorieux’ 
our a wreck, and how, with a most glorious prospect before him, 
he the Admiral laid his main topsail aback :— 
we The French fleet were beaten and put to the run, 
ate And the English with copper bottoms looked on the fun. 
oth To larboard a sweep did Hood’s squadron make, 
the And the ‘ Cesar’ and ‘ Ardent’ did both of them take. 
| Our chief, he lay quiet, with good ships around him— 
_ Some willing to move, but—the devil confound him— 
oes He made no signal to chase, ner would let others go. . . . 
| A ship or two pushed on, whether he would or no, 
itle Intent upon honour and to conquer the foe, 
st ; By which the French Admiral and ‘ Hector’ were taken, 
And this, perhaps, may save our brave Admiral’s bacon. 
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At night he lay to on the victorious field, 

Though the poor beaten French were ready to yield. 
Had a chief worthy Britain commanded our fleet, 
Twenty-five good French ships had been laid at our feet. 


This is almost identical with what Hood wrote to Mr. 
Jackson, and the agreement of opinion and judgement on 
this tactical question suggests a correspondence of ability, 
though not of temper. Cornwallis’s verse is not flattering ; 
but it is of honeyed sweetness in comparison with the mingled 
vinegar and gall of Hood’s prose. As an admiral, Corn- 
wallis had never the opportunity of commanding a fleet in 
action, and his fame has rested principally on his brilliant 
retreat, with a small squadron, in front of the whole Brest 
fleet, though indeed his escape was largely due to the French 
Admiral’s want of nerve. It was, indeed, known that he 
commanded in this long and wearing blockade; but as 
there was no fighting on a grand scale, people have rested 
content in the belief that what happened was in the natural 
course of things, and did not tell of any particular merit. 
How differently Nelson judged of him appears from a 
charming letter written from the Mediterranean on Decem- 
ber 30, 1804, when his own watch off Toulon was drawing 
near anend. It has been now printed, for the first time, 
from the original in the Cornwallis papers :— 

‘My dear Friend,—I always feel happy in hearing from you, for 
I never, never shall forget that to you probably I owe my life, and 
I feel that I imbibed from you certain sentiments which have greatly 
assisted me in my naval career—that we could always beat a French- 
man if we fought him long enough; that the difficulty of getting at 
them was oftentimes more people’s own fancy than from the difficulty 
of the undertaking; that people did not know what they could do 
until they tried ; and that it was always to err on the right side to 
fight. I was then at that time of life* to make the impression which 
has never been shaken. But on the score of fighting, I believe, my 
dear friend, that you have had your full share, and in obtaining the 
greatest victory, if it had been followed up, that our country ever saw. 

‘I own I should like to see you with the Brest fleet well clear of 
the land, and from my heart I hope that will happen. There is not, 
my dear friend, that man breathing who would rejoice more than 
your most attached and affectionate friend, Nelson and Bronte.’ 


The public and private correspondence of Cornwallis 
naturally forms the greatest and most important part of these 
volumes, but Mr. Leyland has been able to add a few other 








* At the time referred to Nelson was twenty-two. Cornwallis was 
fifteen years older. 
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private letters, and has also given some of the more 
interesting letters of Napoleon, the minister of the navy 
(Decrés), the commander in chief at Brest (Ganteaume) and 
others, so that, all together, we have here a very full 


Pe account of what the western blockade really was and how it 
n was maintained. 
; From the French point of view Major Desbriére has 
- given an equally detailed account of what was going on at 
d Brest and other ports from Flushing to Toulon. In its 
1- entirety, his work is still more comprehensive ; for though 
n the last three and largest volumes are devoted to the record 
ait of affairs during 1803-4-5, the first two relate the earlier 
st attempts on Ireland, and naturally give, at very full length, 
:h the story of Hoche’s abortive expedition to Bantry Bay, 
1e which M. Desbriére, quoting from Mr. Lecky, believes to 
us have been much nearer success than it actually was. Mr. 
od Lecky, in fact, arguing from the state of Ireland at the 
al time, has spoken of the very serious trouble which would 
it. have accrued to the English Government had Hoche, with 
a 15,000 disciplined soldiers, been able to give a backbone to 
n- the jelly-like mass of seething discontent and potential 
ng rebellion. But he has enormously exaggerated the numbers 
e, of Hoche’s force, and has taken for granted the statement 
so often made, that its landing was prevented only by the 
for bad weather ; he has not noticed that the expedition sailed 
od in unfavourable weather because the English fleet had 
tly prevented its sailing when the weather was fine; that its 
ch- dispersion and the untoward accidents of the voyage were 
at due entirely to the fear of meeting the English fleet on the 
lty way; and that finally, those ships which, shattered and 
do storm-beaten, succeeded in reaching Bantry Bay, could not 
#4 wait till the weather moderated because they were in hourly 
ny dread of the English fleet breaking in on them. From 
the beginning to end it was the threat of the English fleet— 
.w. not by any means well conducted—that overthrew the 
of expedition; and M. Desbriére, appointed to edit these 
0, volumes, on account of his experience of sea affairs and his 
nan thorough knowledge * of English, ought to have known this, 
and been able to understand it. 
lis * The many mis-spellings of English words and names might 
ese suggest that ‘ sa connaissance approfondie’ is intended more as a com- 
her plimentary expression than a bald statement of fact, were it not that 
oa there are also many blunders in dates and in French names—personal 
was and geographical; far too many in a semi-official work of this 


character and authority. 
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We do not, however, propose to follow him into the 
detailed story of these earlier expeditions or plans. The 
interest of the idea is concentrated on that great attempt 
which seemed to be preparing during the early years of the 
Napoleonic war, till finally submerged in the waves off Cape 
Trafalgar. The preparations at Toulon were as distinctly 
connected with this as those at Brest or the other western 
ports, and supply many most interesting pages to M. 
Desbriére’s work, though the English opposition to them 
does not come within Mr. Leyland’s plan, having, indeed, 
long since been given to the English public in Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s ‘ Letters and Dispatches of Viscount Nelson,’ to 
which the present volumes are rightly described as ‘an 
‘essential complement.’ The two are, in fact, parts of one 
whole, and ought to be taken together as the correlative of 
M. Desbriére’s weighty tomes.* 

The object which, from the first, Cornwallis had in view 
was to prevent the French fleet sailing from Brest, or 
rather, to prevent it sailing without fighting. His station 
was before Brest, coming into the Iroise—the basin im- 
mediately outside the Goulet—when the wind was light or 
easterly, and keeping further to seaward when the wind 
was blowing so strong from the west as, on the one hand, to 
render it impossible for the French fleet to come out, and 
on the other, to make it very dangerous for the English 
ships to keep near in. Occasionally, and indeed in the 
winter months frequently, they stood over and sheltered 
themselves from the violent westerly gales in Torbay, but 
always prepared to sail the moment the wind, veering to 
the north, rendered it possible for the French to get out. 
And thus, from May 1803 to December 1805, Cornwallis, 
either in person or by his lieutenants in a few short 
absences, kept such a watch on Brest that, with the best 
will in the world, the French fleet never ventured outside. 
We now know from M. Desbriére’s pages what was wished, 
ordered or suggested inside the port, whilst Mr. Leyland 
enables us to see how far it was understood and prepared for. 

Through all, the secrets of the French Government were 


* Contrary to the general rule with French books, these volumes are 
excessively heavy, weighing on the average 3 lbs. apiece. One of 
them—vol. iii.—weighs 4 lbs. 3 oz., and is far too heavy to be held com- 
fortably in the hand whilst reading. Vol. iv., which weighs 54 lbs., 
is happily divided into two, and so makes the work in five volumes, 
though numbered in four. 
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the wonderfully well kept. It is a commonplace of the life of 
‘he Nelson that, in 1798, he was not able to find out the destina- 
pt tion of the expedition to Egypt-—a secret so well kept that 
she even the superior French officers did not know it till after the 
ype fleet had left Malta; * and during the whole course of Nelson’s 
tly blockade of Toulon the same strict secrecy was preserved. 
rn Nelson had plenty of intelligence, but it was always false, 
M. carefully fabricated for his special use. As he did not trust 
em it, it did not lead him astray, but no doubt it puzzled him, 
ed, and kept him to the last uncertain whether the French 
Tis fleet, if it got out, was to go to Egypt or Ireland, to the 
to West Indies or to the East, but ‘ if it goes to the Antipodes,’ 
an he wrote, ‘I follow it.? On the whole, he concluded that its 
one destination would be out of the Mediterranean, and most 
> of probably Ireland ; but he hoped to bring it to action before 
it got very far from Toulon. His wish was to tempt it out 
lew by apparent slackness; and indeed the slackness was often 
or quite real, for Nelson never had a sufficient force to enable 
ion him to keep up the close, unremitting watch which Corn- 
im- wallis did on Brest. As it was, there were very capable 
b or officers who doubted the excellence of his particular method ; 
‘ind and as early as June 11, 1804, Captain Whitby, an oid friend 
|, to of Cornwallis, who had just come home from the Mediter- 
and ranean, wrote to him, explaining and commenting on the 
lish situation of Toulon, and continuing :— 
the ‘From all this I draw one general conclusion—that it is very pos- 
red sible for them [the French] to escape him [Nelson]. Upon the last 
but occasion they might have got to the West Indies or elsewhere, without 
g to the possibility of discovery, had they so chosen. . . . They have ten 
out. sail of the line at Toulon, one at Cadiz, four, I think, at Ferrol, six at 
lis, Rochefort, and twenty, you say, at Brest, making, in all, one-and-forty 
hort sail of the line. If they pass Lord Nelson they can relieve Cadiz, 
best Ferrol, Rochefort ; and if in their way to Brest you meet them some 
ide. morning, when they are attempting a grand junction, I shall not be 
hed surprised. I mention this to you that you may pay what attention 
oe d you choose to this scheme of probabilities, and have your ships so 
much in your eye at daylight that you may be prepared for their 
for Sawn f 7 y 
} Fae reception. f 
were : 
Cee It is more than interesting to compare with this letter of 
Captain Whitby’s, Napoleon’s instructions to Vice-Admiral 
: ye Latouche commanding at Toulon, at about the same date :— 
com- ‘Sa Majesté Impériale, voulant faire concourir l’escadre que vous 
lbs., 
aig * Cf. Edinburgh Review, October 1901, p. 263. 


T Leyland, i, 344. 
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commandez aux opérations de la flotille destinée & porter une armée 
de cent vingt-cing mille hommes en Angleterre, vous fait connaitre, 
par les présentes instructions... . Pour arriver au but qui va vous 
étre marqué, votre navigation se divise en trois parties principales et 
distinctes. Votre départ de Toulon, votre entrée dans |’Océan et votre 
jonction avec l’escadre de Rochefort, constituent la premi¢re partie ; 
votre départ de Rochefort avec les deux escadres réunies sous votre 
commandement, et votre arrivée sur un point de croisiére déterminé, 
constituent la deuxieme partie; et enfin votre navigation de ce point 
de croisiére au vent et 4 la vue de la rade de Cherbourg constitue la 
troisiéme.’ 


They go on to speak in minute detail of these three parts. 
The ships are to be provisioned with victuals and stores of 
all kinds, so that they may be able to keep the sea for fully 
four months. All communication with the shore, beyond 
what is absolutely necessary for the service, is forbidden; 
and, morning and evening, the men are to be exercised at 
the guns. Whenever the enemy is in sight, the ships are 
to get under way, or pretend to do so, so that he may 
become careless about it, and keep further off, especially if 
he thinks he knows the destination of the French fleet, as to 
which pains are to be taken to deceive him. Pilots for 
Sicily and for Egypt are to be embarked, and if this is 
judged too transparent a trick, letters can be sent to Corsica 
ordering such pilots to be got together—‘et vous feriez 
‘ partir le bateau porteur de votre dépéche dans des circon- 
‘ stances telles qu’il ne pat éviter de tomber au pouvoir de 
‘Pennemi.’ And so, waiting for a fair wind and favourable 
opportunity, the squadron is to get under way by night, 
and, keeping the closest possible order, take the shortest 
and quickest route out of the Mediterranean, call off Cadiz 
for the ‘ Aigle,’ if the weather permit her to get out, but 
if not to proceed without her, and keeping well out to sea, 
thirty or at the very least twenty-five leagues from the land, 
go round Cape Finisterre, past Ferrol, release the squadron 
at the Ile d’Aix, and take up a station in latitude 48°30’ N. 
and longitude 12° W. of the meridian of Paris. During 
the whole voyage the greatest care is to be taken to prevent 
the squadron’s nationality and route becoming known. 
Neutrals are to be hailed in English; English ships that 
become prizes are to be sunk after their crews have been 
taken out. 


* Quant aux biitiments de guerre que vous pourriez rencontrer, il 
importe essentiellement qu’ils ne puissent reconnaitre la force et la 
direction de l’escadre, ni l’observer en suivant sa route. ... Mais, 
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ée cette croisiere n‘ayant d’autre objet que de vous placer sur un point 
re, convenable d’ou vous puissiez, 4 la faveur d’un bon vent, vous porter 
us rapidement dans la Manche, avec la presque certitude d’éviter l’escadre 
et de lord Cornwallis, qui est la seule dont la rencontre puisse étre 
tre dangereuse pour la votre; dés que les vents s’éléveront avec apparence 
ie ; de stabilité . . . vous vous porterez, avec toute la vitesse dont vos 
tre vaisseaux sont susceptibles, sur Cherbourg’... 
we where he would receive further instructions for his 
<4 guidance.* The whole order ought to be carefully read in 
its minute detail, which seems more clearly than anything 
else to show Napoleon’s mind at the time. M. Desbriére 
ts. thinks that it may have been written in May or June 1804, 
of but had certainly not been sent by July 2, and was probably 
lly not sent at all. If not, a letter embodying the same 
nd instruction, but in fewer words and with less detail, was 
N 5 written on July 2. Init, asin the other, Latouche was ordered 
at to pass out of the Mediterranean, to raise the blockade of 
are Rochefort, add the ships there to his squadron, raising it to 
lay sixteen ships of the line and eleven frigates, and then ‘ with- 
if ‘out anchoring, without losing a moment, either passing 
| to ‘round Ireland or coming up the Channel, appear off 
for ‘ Boulogne. Que nous soyons maitres du détroit six heures, 
| is ‘ et nous serons maitres du monde.’ 
‘ica It will be noticed that throughout these instructions the 
rlez one measure indicated as essential to success is evasion: 
on- everywhere the enemy is to be avoided; if sighted, he is to 
de be deceived and escaped from, never to be fought with and 
ble crushed. On this point, the teaching of history is emphatic 
tht, and single-voiced: a strategy of evasion can lead only to 
test disaster, and in this instance it is the more curious as so 
diz totally at variance with Napoleon’s own practice on land. 
but Latouche, with a squadron of ten ships, is to escape, like a 
sea, thief in the night, from the watch which often could not 
ind, muster more than seven ; he is to avoid Ferrol, so as not to 
ron disturb the blockading force; the enemy’s squadron off 
'N. Rochefort may, perhaps, be crushed by overwhelming 
‘ing numbers, but it is more important to beguile them by a 
rent false route ; with sixteen ships of the line he is to come into 
wn. the Channel, or go north about to the Narrow Sea, taking 
that the utmost care to avoid Cornwallis, who with fifteen ships 
een, is already occupied in watching Ganteaume and his twenty- 
three ships in Brest. A victory, Napoleon frequently wrote, 
ss would be useless ; the ships as they came to Boulogne must 
t la erento protein neerrenen eter 
Lais, * Desbriére, iv. 3-8. 
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be sound and effective, not in need of repair, as after a hard- 
fought battle. It is extraordinary that he never realized 
that after a battle of thirty-nine ships—if the junction 
could be effected—against fifteen, the damage sustained by 
the fifteen would necessarily raise the blockade, and that, 
with the resources of Brest behind them, a fair proportion 
of the thirty-nine would be speedily refitted. 

From the merely historical point of view, however, it is 
perhaps of more interest to note the evidence which these 
instructions and this letter afford of Napoleon’s intention in 
the.summer of 1804—evidence that does not rest on any 
assertion of his, which might or might not be made with 
intent to deceive, or yet on any operations open to the 
world, which might be a blind, or for beguiling traitors into 
giving false information, but on confidential orders known 
only to Latouche and to Ganteaume. No argument or 
assertion, as it seems to us, can possibly upset this proof 
that in June and July 1804 it was Napoleon’s intention to 
invade England as soon as he could, and that his prepara- 
tions had that objective distinctly in view. Was this a new 
idea? In the confidential letter of July 2, already referred 
to, he says: ‘Entre Etaples, Boulogne, Wimereux et 
‘ Ambleteuse, deux nouveaux ports que j’ai fait construire, 
* nous avons 1800 chaloupes canonniéres, bateaux canonniers, 
‘ péniches, etc., portant 120,000 hommes et 10,000 chevaux ;’ 
and on previous pages Major Desbriére has given detailed 
accounts of the gathering of troops and of the building of 
the boats, together with excellent plans of the works at the 
new ports. Many of the boats, pinnaces or praams were 
heavily armed, and everything points to the intention of 
carrying over the troops in these—by stealth and evasion, 
if possible; by force of arms, if necessary. 

For the evasion, the long nights of winter were needed, 
as Bonaparte had suggested to the Directory in March 
1798;* and now with the power in his own hands, he 
laboured to give the idea effect in his own way. This was 
public; all France and all Europe, including England, knew 
of it. Politicians certainly believed in the reality of the 
threat, and in France the soldiers believed that their 
opportunity was at hand. In England, the popular alarm 
was a true cry ‘To arms!’ and the volunteers mustered by 
their hundreds of thousands; but neither in England, nor 
indeed in France, did the sailor-men think much of it. 








* Cf, Edinburgh Review, October 1901, p. 253. 
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Pellew openly said so in the House of Commons, considering 


l the passage of the boats, in face of Keith’s squadron in the 
a Narrow Sea, quite impossible ; and, with a bitter humour 
y peculiarly his own, St. Vincent, then First Lord of the 
. Admiralty, is said to have snarled, ‘I don’t say the French 
a ‘ can’t come; I only say they can’t come by sea.’ 
It is thus quite permissible to urge that Bonaparte was 
8 able to take a naval view of the situation; that his public 
e declarations were purposely false; that the extended opera- 
n tions were a mere blind, and that the very costly excavation 
y of harbours, old and new, was to form shelters for the 
h privateers and small cruisers who were to worry the English 
le trade. On the other hand we refuse to believe the 
oe) statement—made by Napoleon himself in after years—that 
m the troops were assembled, the ‘ Grand Army’ organised and 
or disciplined to the point which made it the marvel and terror 
of of Europe, solely as a precautionary measure against the 
to Austrians, with whom France had then no quarrel; or that 
‘a- when engaged in a war against the most dangerous of all 
2Ww his enemies, Bonaparte frittered away his resources in 
ed preparing to meet a hypothetical enemy. The story is 
et altogether ‘too thin,’ and is contradicted not only by its 
re, intrinsic improbability, but by the formal order of Decrés, 
rs, which concludes :— 
5 ‘Cette grande opération n’a pas été concue par le Premier Consul 
led sans qu’il efit profondément calculé les chances de son succés, et tout 
of marin qui connait les cétes respectives concoit que pour ce succes il 
the ne faudra que persévérance dans |’attente du moment opportun pour 
ere porter un coup decisif. Peu de lieues nous séparent de |’ Angleterre, 
of et quelle que soit Ja surveillance présumée de ses croisiéres, elles ne 
on, peuvent se proposer cette continuité de mesures et de concours des 
éléments nécessaires pour fermer la route 4 une flotille qui sera aidée 
ied, de lavantage de sa situation, de ja multiplicité de ses moyens, et de la 
mer vélocité de son appareillage.’ * 
he This order, which was clearly drawn up by Bonaparte, not 
was by Decrés, in whose name it was issued, cannot be 
new considered a mere blind, and may be taken as positive 
the evidence that in the winter of 1803 the scheme was not 
heir mere pretence. Major Desbriére, however, after describing 
arm the whole in exact detail, pooh-poohs it as being neither 
lL by new nor original, and thus quite unworthy of serious consider- 
nor ation by a man of Bonaparte’s genius. There is no doubt 
f it. that a scheme very similar to that of 1803 was proposed in 


* Desbriére, iii. 304. 
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1798 and again in 1801. By these, M. Desbriére thinks, 
Bonaparte wust have been convinced of the faulty nature of 
the design; but in fact the conditions were very different, 
for in 1803 Bonaparte wielded the whole power and 
controlled the treasury of France, whereas in 1801 he was 
still feeling his way, and had neither the political nor the 
military strength to carry it out, and in 1798 he was the 
servant of the Directory. M. Desbriére thinks it right to 
ignore these conditions, and summing up Bonaparte’s share 
in the plan of 1798, he puts forward the most astounding 
proposition that was ever made by an historian. He 
says :-— 

‘Le role de Bonaparte dans son court passage au commandement de 
larmée d’Angleterre et le fond méme de ses intentions ont été tres 
diversement appréciés. Il y a dans toute cette affaire beaucoup de 
choses qu’on ne peut s’expliquer. Or, l’hypothése de fautes, d’erreurs, 
de maladresses absolument incompatibles avec le plus grand génie de 
lhistoire devant étre écartée, il ne reste que des motifs personnels, .. .’* 


To Major Desbriére the argument has appeared so sound 
that he repeats it with reference to the ‘conception’ of 
1805 :— 

* Si celle-ci, quelque audacieuse qu'elle puisse se révéler, présente 
des chances de succes, on pourra continuer ’ préter au Premier Consul 
Je désir sincére de la faire aboutir et persister 4 croire qu’il en a effec- 
tivement poursuivi la réalisation. Mais si, au contraire, il devient 
évident que le projet est insuffisant, faux, qu’il péche par la base, il 
sera absolument impossible de l’attribuer au plus grand génie de 
lhistoire, et il faudra chercher ailleurs les motifs de sa conduite.’f 


We are not now writing an appreciation of Napoleon’s 
character or genius; but we suppose that M. Desbriére is 
of opinion that it was not the Emperor, but some evil spirit 
in his form, who afterwards led the great army into Russia 
without providing for its food, its clothing, or its retreat. 
Major Desbriére’s military opinions are, fortunately, of 
greater value than his historical or biographical estimates, 
and he is quite clear that the conception of 1803 was a pre- 
destined failure. When the winter, with its long nights, 
came on, the boats were not ready, and such as were could 
not be trusted at sea in the seasonable weather. It would 
seem that Bonaparte was already becoming conscious that 
his darling project was not quite so easy as he had fancied, 
and a letter of December 1, 1803, from Ganteaume, then 








* Desbriére, i. 383. T Ibid. iii, 305. 
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préfet maritime at Toulon, accelerated his conviction, and 
gave a new turn to his ‘ conception ’ :— 


‘TI do not think it absolutely impossible,’ wrote Ganteaume, ‘for a 
violent gale, such as we have every winter in the Channel, to clear 
our coast of the enemy’s ships appointed to keep watch on and beat 
back our flotilla; for a calm following the gale, as is common enough, 
to favour the passage of the flotilla; or for the dash, courage, and 
good fortune of our troops, once landed, to sweep everything before 
them ;—mais ce que je considére comme extraordinairement difficile, 
c'est de pouvoir conserver, sans accident et sans de grandes avaries, un 
nombre prodigieux de petits bitiments accumulés nécessairement dans 
les ports pendant la grosse tempéte qui doit écarter l’ennemi, pour les 
avoir préts et en état de recevoir la troupe au premier et seul moment 
favorable; car, ce moment perdu, l’ennemi est encore & notre porte et 
toute tentative est inutile.’ 


He went on to speak of the very great difficulty of getting 
such an enormous number of boats to sea in one tide; and, 
as the time of high water was different in the several ports, 
the impossibility of carrying over the army in one united 
body, sufficient to stand up against the enemy, who had been 
so long warned, and would be fighting for their hearths and 
homes :— 


‘ Tenter dans une nuit obscure de tromper la surveillance de l’ennemi, 
et hasarder le passage lorsqu’il ne sera pas définitivement écarté de nos 
edtes et du canal que nous devons traverser, me parait presque impos- 
sible... . Ne peut-on pas craindre qu’aprés les grandes lenteurs, 
suites naturelles de la confusion et du tumulte qui régnent dans 
l’obscurité, particulitrement a la mer, le jour ne surprenne notre flotte 
i mi-chemin et sous le canon des armements ennemis, sans qu’elle 
puisse espérer de regagner le port, ni atteindre la céte d’Angleterre ? 
La surveillance des Anglais, en fait de marine, dans les temps ordi- 
naires et dans les guerres précédentes, nous a paru parfois tenir du 
prodige; que ne doit-elle pas étre en cette occasion? . . . Je regarde 
Vexpédition de Ja flotille, sinon comme impossible, mais comme 
extrémement chanceuse et dont le succés ne peut avoir lieu que par 
quelque grand événement impossible 4 prévoir. . . .’ 


All these are the rational objections of a sailor who could 
see the difficulties to which a soldier—even one of the 
greatest—was blind; and then, thinking perhaps that an 
absolute condemnation of a step favoured by the First Consul 
might be impolitic, he suggested that a flying squadron 
might be able to escort the flotilla, not by evasion, but by 
force. For such a squadron— 


‘ Peut-étre n’efit-il pas été impossible, quoique la chose soit fort 
difficile, de se porter dans la Manche inopinément, et, aprés avoir 
employé diverses fausses routes pour donner le change & l’ennemi, 
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surprendre les croiseurs stationnés devant Boulogne, dont je ne suppose 
pas la force au-dessus de quelques vaisseaux et quelques frégates, les 
écarter du canal non pendant huit heures seulement, mais pendant 
quarante-huit. Cette tentative, je le répéte, serait extrémement hardie, 
extrémement périlleuse, mais je ne pense pas qu’elle puisse étre jugée 
impraticable par des marins.’ * 


In this suggestion Bonaparte saw an escape from the 
embarrassment of the flotilla design, and appropriated 
it with such readiness that M. Desbriére, unable or 
unwilling to admit that his hero could be in error, or 


that any mere sailor could see further into the problem, | 


maintains that the new proposal was really Bonaparte’s, 
but that he had allowed Ganteaume to fathom his inten- 
tions. For such an opinion there is no valid evidence, 
and all presumption is against it. Ganteaume’s criticisms 
on the winter flotilla are those of a sailor; his suggestion 
of convoying the boats by a special squadron—avowedly 
a very dangerous pis-aller—is still a sailor’s; whilst from 
first to last every scheme put forward by Bonaparte has 
the certain mark of emanating from a man very ignorant 
of everything relating to the sea. But, in fact, Major 
Desbriére, in the excess of his Bonapartism, is very far from 
consistent; and the bases of his belief, repeated over and 
over again, may be summarised as—first, the several projects 
for the invasion of England were so evidently unsound, that 
it is incredible that a man of Bonaparte’s superb genius 
could have seriously entertained them; and, second, the 
several projects were certainly the conception of Bonaparte, 
and the measures devised for carrying them out have the 
stamp of his genius and indomitable will. We will readily 
admit that the projects were unsound, but there can, we think, 
be no longer any doubt that Bonaparte did very seriously 
entertain them. That he spent long and anxious months in 
planning the measures for carrying them out is also certain ; 
but his share in the conception, which has attracted the 
greatest notice, was modifying a scheme which—in Gan- 
teaume’s words—was ‘extrémement hardie, extrémement 
‘ périlleuse,’ into one which was absolutely impossible. 

We have seen that in July, 1804, Napoleon was intent on 
bringing the united squadrons from Toulon and Rochefort 


* Desbriére, iii. 632-4. This interesting and remarkable letter, now 
first printed from the Archives Nationales, is headed, in error, ‘ Au 
général Ganteaume, préfet maritime a Toulon.’ The heading clearly 
should be, ‘ Le général Ganteaume au général Bonaparte.’ 
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into the Narrow Sea, and there can be little doubt that this 
would have been attempted but for the death of Latouche- 
Tréville on August 19. The delay in appointing Villeneuve 
as his successor, and, possibly, as M. Desbriére suggests, 
the coronation fétes, suspended the proposal for some months. 
M. Desbriére adds: ‘Ce n’est peut-étre assez dire, et il est 
‘infiniment probable qu’a cette époque Napoléon a pensé 
‘non pas seulement a remettre l’expédition, mais a 

‘ renoncer complétement.’ He thus holds that the sending 
of the Toulon and Rochefort squadrons to the West Indies 
in 1805 had no reference to any plan for the invasion of 
England, but was distinctly a raid on the English colonies ; 
and he dwells on the wording of the orders sent to Villeneuve 
on December 12, 1804—detailed orders for his conduct in 
the West Indies, for meeting the Rochefort squadron at 
Martinique and taking it under his orders, and for returning 
to France. ‘ Vous atterrirez sur le Ferrol, vous débloquerez 
‘la division aux ordres du capitaine Gourdon, qui, forte de 
‘cing vaisseaux et de deux frégates, sera préte 4 vous 
‘ rejoindre, et vous rentrerez 4 Rochefort.?* What was to 
follow was not stated, though Napoleon’s memorandum to 
Decrés, of December 14, refers explicitly to making ‘a land- 
‘ ing in Ireland or elsewhere ;’ t and, in any case, it was not 
with these orders that Villeneuve finally sailed, but with 
others, sealed, which are not now given. We may, how- 
ever, fairly judge of their tenor by Napoleon’s letter to 
General Lauriston, commanding the troops of the squadron, 


dated April 13, 1805, reprinted from the ‘ Correspondance 
‘de Napoléon ’ :— 


‘J’éprouve une petite contrariété, c’est que l’amiral Ganteaume, 
hermétiquement bloqué et contrarié par des calmes constants, n'a pu 
encore sortir. . . . J’ai peine & croire qu’il ne fasse pas dans ces 
huit jours un coup de vent, puisque nous ne sommes pas encore au 
15 avril. Cependant, s’il en était autrement, et si, d’ici au 10 mai, 
il ne pouvait partir, je me trouverais contraint de le retenir. J’en 
ferais prévenir |’amiral Villeneuve par deux frégates que je lui expé- 
dierais. . . . Aujourd’hui . . . je fais partir le général Magon avec 
deux vaisseaux et 800 hommes; et si, un mois aprés l’arrivée du 
général Magon, vous n’avez regu aucune des frégates que je vous 
aurai expédiées, et que l’amiral jugeit & propos et prudent de re- 
tourner en Europe, mon intention est que vous opériez votre retour 
sur le Ferrol; vous y trouverez 15 vaisseaux francais et espagnols 
tout préts. Avec ces 35 vaisseaux vous vous présenterez devant 
Brest, ott Ganteaume vous joindra avec 21, et, avec cette force 





* Desbriére, iv. 277. t Ibid. iv. 279. 
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de plus de 50 vaisseaux, vous vous présenterez dans la Manche et me 
trouverez 4 Boulogne.’ * 


On the same day he wrote to Villeneuve, in almost the 
same terms; and on April 17 Decrés wrote to Villeneuve, 
explaining more fully what he was to do in the West Indies 
while waiting for Ganteaume, and continuing :— 


‘Si ’amiral Ganteaume vous rejoint aux Antilles, vous devrez étre 
préparé 4 le suivre immédiatement avec les forces des deux puissances ; 
mais si le temps donné par |’Empereur est expiré sans qu’il ait paru, 
vos instructions nouvelles vous tracent l’opération que vous avez a 
faire jusque devant le Ferrol. . . . Les escadres du Ferrol étant 
réunies 4 votre armée, vous arriverez brusquement sur Brest; vous 
trouverez probablement 18 4 19 vaisseaux anglais sur Ouessant; vous 
les détruirez autant qu’il sera possible; vous ferez seulement entrer 
une frégate 4 Brest pour prévenir l’amiral Ganteaume de votre 
présence, mais l’armée n’y entrera pas. . . . L’armée de Brest réunie & 
la votre, et sous votre commandement général, fera route avec l’armée 
espagnole pour se rendre devant Boulogne. . . Arrivé devant 
Boulogne, vous y trouverez l’Empereur en personne, et lui-méme vous 
fera conuaitre ses intentions ultérieures .. . Du succés de votre 
arrivée devant Boulogne dépendent les destinées du monde. Heureux 
Yamiral qui aura eu la gloire d’attacher son nom ’ un événement aussi 
mémorable,’t 


These were the last orders which Villeneuve received before 
his return to Europe, and on these he must have acted, had 
not Calder intervened. Major Desbriére considers that the 
order to go off Boulogne was altogether a new thing—not 
at all a modification of the order to Latouche in the previous 
July, but conditional on Villeneuve’s bringing off Ushant a 
squadron—‘ i elle seule trés supérieure a ce que lord Corn- 
‘ wallis avait réuni ou pourrait réunir.’ There is here, he 
says, no longer any doubt as to the Emperor’s intentions ; 
several battles are foreseen as certain—one, at any rate, off 
Ferrol, another off Brest. ‘Cela revient 4 dire que la 
‘ descente en Angleterre ne sera tentée que si de grandes 
‘ victoires navales ont donné a la France, unie a |’Espagne, 
‘la domination de la mer.’ Naturally, when the way was 
to be cleared by force, the force became part of the project ; 
and if it failed, the project could not be carried further. 
But the probability of victory was only arrived at by 
supposing—as was, indeed, Napoleon’s custom in naval 
matters—that the enemy was going to do everything that 
would favour the interests of France, and to leave undone 








* Desbriére, iv.(v.) 509, t Ibid. iv. (v.) 515. 
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whatever might be prejudicial tothem. Decrés, who, though 
a courtier, could not forget that he had been a seaman, and 
had had some personal experience of Nelson and Nelson’s 
ways, wrote on June 1 a long comment on the news from 
England, and showed, first of all, the probability that Nelson 
with eighteen ships had already met Villeneuve with twenty. 
In this case ‘le sort en est jeté, et, d’ici 4 quinze jours, 
‘le dieu des batailles aura prononcé.’ But, secondly, if 
Villeneuve succeeded in avoiding this battle—the inference 
as to Decrés’ opinion of what would otherwise happen is 
pretty clear—the English squadron off Ferrol, warned by a 
fast sailing frigate, will fall back off Brest, where Nelson 
himself will join Cornwallis, bringing the numbers of the 
English fleet to forty-four or fifty, to oppose Villeneuve with 
forty-nine, French and Spanish, of which the French ships 
and those with Gravina were effective ; 


‘mais il y a 19 vaisseaux espagnols sortant du port pour la premiére 
fois, commandés par des capitaines peu exercés, médiocrement armeés. 
Et j’avoue que je ne sais ce qu’on peut oser le lendemain de leur 
appareillage avec cette partie si nombreuse de la flotte combinée.’* 
Though Major Desbriére does not explicitly say so, he 
seems to imply that this remarkable letter is only a draft— 
that was, perhaps, not sent. It is, in fact, very probable 
that Decrés was not too eager to point out to Napoleon that 
the whole project was based on misconceptions of the actual 
conditions, and was doomed beforehand to failure. Villeneuve 
did, indeed, escape Nelson off Martinique ; but he fell in with 
Calder off Cape Finisterre; and if he had, afterwards, ven- 
tured north, he would have come off Ushant with a combined 
force of twenty-five or thirty ships of the line, to meet Corn- 
wallis with a force greatly superior in numbers, and over- 
whelmingly so in point of quality. By turning south, he 
postponed his destruction for another two months. But 
Major Desbriére speaks with contempt of those historians 
who represent Napoleon as burning with impatience for 
Villeneuve’s arrival in the Channel. The first of these 
historians is Napoleon himself, and the representations occur 
in letters to Villeneuve, belated indeed, but before he knew 
of Villeneuve’s approach to Europe. One sentence from such 
a letter, dated July 26—four days after the battle off Cape 
Finisterre—will be almost sufticient illustration of this :— 
‘Mon intention est que vous ralliez 4 Cadix les vaisseaux espagnols 
qui sy trouvent, que vous débarquiez vos malades, et que, sans 





* Desbriére, iv. (v.) 599. 
VOL. CXCVII. NO. CCCCIII. Cc 
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séjourner & Cadix plus de quatre jours au plus, vous remettiez a la 
voile, vous vous reportiez sur le Ferrol, vous vous joigniez aux 15 
vaisseaux combinés qui sont dans cette rade, et qu’avec toutes ces 
forces réunies, vous vous portiez devant Brest et de li devant 
Boulogne, oi, si vous me rendez maitre, pendant le seul espace de trois 
jours, du Pas de Calais, et avec l’aide de Dieu, je mettrai un terme 
aux destins et A l’existence de |’Angleterre. . . . 150,000 hommes, 
un équipage complet, sont embarqués 4 Boulogne, Etaples, Wimereux 
et Ambleteuse, sur 2,000 batiments de la flotille qui, en dépit des 
croisitres anglaises, ne forment qu’une seule ligne d’embossage dans 
toutes les rades, depuis Etaples jusqu’au cap Gris-Nez. Votre seul 
passage nous rend, sans chances, maitres de |’Angleterre.’* 


But a month later, August 22, he wrote again :— 


‘ J’espére que vous étes arrivé & Brest. Partez et ne perdez pas un 
moment, et, avec mes escadres réunies, entrez dans la Manche. 
L’Angleterre est 4 nous. Nous sommes tous préts, tout est embarqué. 
Paraissez 24 heures et tout est terminé.’ 


And to Ganteaume, on the same date :— 


‘Villeneuve a appareillé du Ferrol le 10 aot, mais n’est effective- 
ment parti que le 14, afin de vous rejoindre 4 Brest. . . . Il me parait 
qu’il doute si, joint avec vous, il ne passera pas plusieurs jours a Brest 
pour se ravitailler. . . . Mon intention est que vous ne souffriez pas 
qu’il perde un seul jour, afin que, profitant de la supériorité que me 
donnent 50 vaisseaux de ligne, vous mettiez sur-le-champ en mer 
pour remplir votre destination, et pour vous porter dans la Manche 
avec toutes vos forces. . . . Partez et venez ici. Nous aurons vengé 
six siécles d’insultes et de honte. Jamais, pour un plus grand objet, 
mes soldats de mer et de terre n’auront exposé leur vie.’ t 


No evidence of Napoleon’s intentions in July and August, 
1805, could be stronger than these confidential letters, which 
were certainly meant to be acted on. But the more conclu- 
sive the evidence, the more heavily must Major Desbriére’s 
very telling argument recoil on Napoleon’s military reputa- 
tion. By an elaborate table of musters, he shows that in 
the beginning of August there were nothing like 150,000 
men in or near the places named by Napoleon. He says: 





‘Dans ces premiers jours d’aofit, ol la situation est critique, ot les 
historiens ont représenté Napoléon attendant fiévreusement |’escadre de 
Villeneuve qui doit balayer les croiseurs anglais et laisser libre le 
passage pendant les quelques heures demandées par l’Empereur, quelle 
est la force de cette armée qui prétend conquérir |’Angleterre a elle 
seule, puisque le passage sera fatalement fermé derriére elle? En 
voici le calcul:— .... En résumé, et c’est la chose capitale, si 
Villeneuve était arrivé avec une escadre devant Boulogne, et avait 


* Desbriére, iv. (v.) 671-2. T Ibid. iv. (v.) 811-12. 
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ouvert la route a la flotille, il pouvait, du 1°" au 15 aofit, 1805, sortir 
des quatre ports d’Ambleteuse, Wimereux, Boulogne, et Etaples, 
90,000 soldats et 2,700 chevaux. Napoléon a été, sans conteste, le 
plus grand organisateur que le monde ait vu. Si donc dans une 
organisation essentielle pour la réussite de son entreprise, ot ordre et 
la rapidité de l’embarquement étaient des facteurs de premiére im- 
portance, son génie s'est complu A des systémes simplement symé- 
triques, ne répondant en rien, ni a |’état réel des troupes et services, ni 
aux moyens d’embarquement accumulés dans les ports, on peut vrai- 


ment se demander s’il a jamais voulu sérieusement effectuer un départ 
subit.’ * 


But as the evidence of Napoleon’s intentions is clear, 
incontrovertible, the proof—according to the method of 
Euclid—is that Major Desbriére’s assumption is false, and 
that Napoleon, far from being infallible in all matters 
relating to war, was, on the contrary, quite incapable of 
appreciating either the possibilities or the difficulties of 
naval strategy ; and that, when his passions were strongly 
moved—as by his rage against England—notwithstanding 
his undoubted powers of organisation, he saw things as he 
wished them to be rather than as they were. Major 
Desbriére’s inability to see this limitation of his hero’s 
genius is the onet weak point in what is otherwise a most 
excellent work, important to all as a contribution to military 
history, and to us as the detailed account of operations in 
which we were mainly interested. 

Next to this unbounded belief in Napoleon’s genius and 
truth, what has rendered possible the extraordinary notion 
that the invasion was never really intended is the way in 
which, from time to time, the details of the plan were 
changed. But these changes did not affect the main idea. 
Those who have followed the literary history of fifty years 
ago may remember in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ a story of a 
self-seeking old negro, who defended bimself from a charge 
of being a turncoat on the ground that the end he had in 
view—his own interest—was always the same. ‘ Suppose,’ 
he said, ‘I want to get to the top of a haystack. I try on 
‘ one side, but can find nowhere to set the ladder, so I go 
‘to the other side, and there I get up.’ This, he argued, 
was true consistency. England was Napoleon’s haystack ; 
and, though he never found where to place his ladder, he 
spent a large part of three years in seeking. First of all, 


* Desbriére, iv. (v.) 465-6. 
+ Always excepting the carelessness with which the proof-sheets 
have been read. 
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he wished to cross by evasion in the long, dark, and stormy 
nights of winter. A great number of boats—gunboats and 
others—were prepared, many of them heavily armed ; for 
he supposed that even if the evasion partially failed they 
might, to some extent, fight their own way. When un- 
willingly convinced that the boats could not live out a 
winter gale, nor pass either by evasion or their own force, 
the idea of a light squadron—as suggested by Ganteaume— 
sufficient to overpower the ships under the command of 
Lord Keith, may have been entertained for some little time. 
It had, perhaps, more of the elements of success in it than 
any other, but it was based on the getting the sufficient 
light squadron together and at sea. Till this was done the 
proposal could not be tried, and by July, 1804, it had been 
so far modified that the light squadron had become the whole 
Toulon fleet, reinforced by such ships as might be at Cadiz 
and by those at Rochefort. But Toulon and Rochefort were 
closely watched, and though—as was proved some months 
later—it was quite possible for either squadron to get out 
separately, it was not possible for them to get to sea 
together ; and the death of Latouche-Tréville seems to have 
put an end to this idea. 

Then came the suggestion of appropriating the naval 
power of Spain—numerically strong, though weak in 
efficiency. That Spain had no quarrel with England was 
an insignificant detail, when the Prince of the Peace was 
Napoleon’s slave. The addition of the Spanish ships to the 
French modified and enlarged the scheme. There was a 
considerable squadron at Cartagena, another at Cadiz, 
another at Ferrol, where were also several French ships. 
Out of which situation of affairs sprang the conception 
which has often been spoken of as held from the beginning, 
but was really formed in the very end of 1804 or the 
beginning of 1805. The three French squadrons from 
Toulon, Rochefort, and Brest were to get out as they best 
could by themselves and meet at Martinique; the Toulon 
squadron was to be accompanied by the Spanish ships from 
Cartagena and Cadiz; and all together, numbering some- 
thing like seventy ships of the line of battle, were to return, 
release the ships at Ferrol, sweep the English off the sea, 
and render the passage for the army safe and easy. This 
scheme, gigantic in its entirety, was confused with others 
which from time to time were entertained. The Brest fleet 
was to get out and land some 15,000 men in Bantry Bay or 
in Lough Swilly ; and, whilst the English Government was 
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my distracted by the revolution in Ireland, the fleet coming off 
nd Boulogne was to cover the passage of the 150,000 soldiers 
for who were to decide the destinies of England. The proposing 
ey or ordering of some new scheme, differing from its prede- 
n- cessors in some important details, was of almost monthly 
; a occurrence ; so that it is not altogether so strange as it at 
ce, first seems, that the intention of invasion has been denied 
= by many capable men, as by M. Desbriére ; though the vast 
of mass of evidence which he has collected, dispassionately 
ne. weighed, seems to us to render absolutely certain what was 
an before only a very strong presumption. 
ant We have already spoken of the remarkable ability with 
the which the French Government concealed its designs ; but in 
ell respect of those of the projected invasion this ability was 
ole largely assisted by the continual change of plan. Even so, 
diz our leaders were not so ignorant as has been supposed. It 
ere has been very generally said that they were completely 
ths hoodwinked by the superhuman cleverness or the devilish 
out cunning of Napoleon. This is by no means correct. To 
sea, judge of another man’s intentions before he begins to act 
uve is necessarily difficult, and may be impossible: but an ex- 
perienced horseman knows what his horse is going to do 
val before he does it; the glint of his antagonist’s eye tells 
in a boxer or a fencer what is coming next; and the corre- 
vas spondence of Cornwallis shows that he and the Admiralty 
vas had a fairly clear idea of what was going on at Brest, 
the Ferrol, or Rochefort, and were thus able to form a general 
Sa conception of what was intended. Nothing, indeed, comes 
liz, out more plainly than the excellence of what we may call 
ps. Cornwallis’s Intelligence Department, whose work was 
ion carried on under the greatest difficulties and most commonly 
ng, with very inadequate means. It is, indeed, surprising to 
the find, from the official returns now printed by M. Desbriére, 
om how correct were the returns furnished to Cornwallis by the 
est frigates and small craft which, at great risk, stood close 
lon in and examined the numbers, positions, and state of the 
om French ships, or visited such neutral vessels as came out, 
ne- and sifted their reports, which were always under suspicion 
rn, of being specially prepared for English consumption. 
Cay In France, too, as in England, there were some no-nation 
his scoundrels who made their profit out of the losses and 
ers blood of their countrymen, and sold to the hostile Govern- 
eet ments such information as they could pick up. It was, of 
or course, a commodity to be suspected; for not to dwell on 
vas the possibility of the fellow being an honest man, acting 
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the part for his country’s advantage, or the probability of 
his being doubly a traitor, a paid spy is bound, by the 
incidence of his trade, to show value for money received, 
and, if he has no news, to manufacture some. The first 
necessity for the Government, then, was to sift, compare, 
and examine such reports as they received, and by care and 
caution they did not go far wrong in their conclusions. 
Napoleon, whose estimate of the acumen of the English 
Government was very low, believed that they were made to 
be gulled and would greedily swallow any lie that he pre- 
pared for them. It happened, however, that the Admiralty 
was exceedingly well served, and that the several admirals, 
especially the commanders-in-chief, were men of exceptional 
ability, so that the false intelligence was manufactured in 
vain; and as Cornwallis in the Western seas, like Nelson 
in the Mediterranean, laid down the rule of acting 
only on certain knowledge or his own instincts, he could 
not come to much harm. A remarkable instance of the 
accuracy referred to is given by a letter from the Secretary 
of the Admiralty to Cornwallis on October 13, 1803, in- 
forming him that they had received intelligence ‘of the 
‘ preparations making by the enemy in the ports of Brest 
‘and Lorient, with a view toa descent on Ireland.’ He 
continued :— 


‘The source from which this intelligence has been obtained is of 
that description that no doubt ought to be entertained that the expe- 
dition will be attempted whenever a favourable opportunity presents 
itself to the enemy for so doing, either by the absence of the squadron 
under your command from its station, or of its being from any circum- 
stances so reduced in point of numbers as may induce the enemy to 
risk an attack from it. Their Lordships have, therefore, deemed it of 
importance to the public service that I should call your immediate 
attention to the object of the enemy, as pointed out in the intelligence 
above mentioned, and that such a disposition for a part of your 
squadron should be made as m: ay under the different circumstances 
be best adapted for defeating the enemy’s designs, whenever he may 
make an attempt to carry them into execution.’ * 


The letter goes on to speak in detail of the numbers and 
stations of the ships and of the measures to be adopted both 
by Cornwallis and by Lord Gardner at Cork, with whom 
Cornwallis was to act in concert. It is unnecessary to 
speak of this detail here further than saying that it so 
somaplately a euniahenes rend intended pape that the poegeens 
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expedition never came off. It is, of course, open to anyone 
to say that our Government were being fooled, and that 
no such expedition was really intended. If so, more 
Frenchmen than Englishmen were being fooled, and among 
them some of the highest rank. It is certain that during 
October and November troops were assembled in Brittany 
on this pretext, and that, in a detailed order dated 
December 4, 1803, and signed by Bonaparte, we have :— 


‘Le corps de troupes rassemblé & Brest et destiné & se porter en 
Irlande sera commande par le général Augereau, qui prendra le titre 
de général commandant en chef le camp de Brest. Il ne portera le 
titre de général en chef de l’armée d’Irlande qu’au débarquement dans 
cette ile... . Le corps du général Augereau sera composé, savoir : 

. - Enfin dun bataillon irlandais; ce qui fera en tout environ 
13, 000 a 14,000 hommes. . . . Un second corps formé & Rochefort se 
réunira sous le commandement du général Augereau, ce qui lui fera 
une force de 24,000 & 25,000 hommes. Comme l’expédition d’Irlande 
a besoin d’embarquer un grand nombre de fusils, il faut connaitre. . . 
Il faudrait que l’on pit embarquer de 30,000 & 40,000 fusils.’ * 


This idea of the invasion of Ireland from Brest continued 
for a full year and longer, but was latterly mixed with the 
gathering at Boulogne. On September 29, 1804, we have 
Napoleon writing to Decrés about the transports which were 
to carry 18,000 men from Brest to Lough Swilly. How they 
and the fleet which was to escort them were to get out is 
not stated. That they were to get out is the working 
hypothesis. But the landing in Lough Swilly is only the 
beginning—the first act. 


‘L’escadre doit donc, aprés s’étre renforcée de tous les bons mate- 
lots des six transports, entrer dans la Manche, se porter sur Cherbourg, 
recevoir l& des nouvelles de la situation de l’armée devant Boulogne, 
et favoriser le passage de la flotille. Si, arrivée devant Boulogne, les 
vents étaient plusieurs jours contraires et |’obligeaient & passer le 
détroit, elle devrait se porter au Texel; elle y trouverait sept vaisseaux 
hollandais et 25,000 hommes embarqués, les prendrait sous son escorte 
et les conduirait en Irlande. Une des deux opérations doit réussir 

Lorsque l’escadre sera sortie de Brest, Lord Cornwallis ira 
Pattendre en Irlande. Lorsqu’il saura qu’elle est débarquée dans le 
nord, il reviendra l’attendre & Brest; il ne faut donc pas y retourner. 
Si méme, en partant d’Irlande, notre escadre trouvait les vents 
favorables, elle pourrait doubler l’Ecosse et se présenter au Texel. 
Lorsqu’elle partira de Brest, les 120,000 hommes seront embarqués & 
Boulogne et les 25,000 au Texel. Ils doivent rester embarqués tout 
le temps que durera l’expédition d’Irlande.’ t 








* Desbriére, iii. 420-1. tT Ibid. iv. 192-3, 
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And very nearly at the same time, October 17, Lord 
Melville was writing to Cornwallis :— 


‘Of late there has been a good deal of agitation and restlessness in 
Ireland, from which we conjecture that the disaffected spirits in that 
country have recently received some additional assurances of support 
from France. You probably will be likely to know sooner than any 
person when there are any appearances in Brest harbour indicative of 
any effort to get from thence. But indeed, independent of any intelli- 
gence, I never have had a doubt that if an attempt seriously to invade 
the king’s dominions at home is meant to be made, the object must be 
Ireland. . . . As Brest is the place to be chiefly watched, I remain in 
the opinion . . . that exclusive of the blockades of Rochefort and 
Ferrol, you must never have less than a blockading force of sixteen 
sail of the line under your immediate command.’ 


In addition to this the force with Gardner was being 
strengthened to at least ten sail of the line ; so that ‘ I cannot 
‘ help thinking that an attempt to invade Ireland must be a 
‘ very desperate undertaking, and can only end, if attempted, 
‘ in the ruin and discomfiture of their fleet.’ * 

Another point of the utmost importance, on which the 
English had much better information than might have been 
supposed, much better than Napoleon suspected, was the 
difficulty which Ganteaume experienced in manning his 
ships. Every exertion was made to create a fleet, which 
grew, whilst Cornwallis was watching, from four ships of the 
line to twenty-one ; but without Cornwallis’s permission no 
exertion could make seamen. On November 2, 1804, Lord 
Melville wrote :— 


‘ As to the state of the French fleet in point of manning, it is a point 
certainly incapable of being precisely ascertained, but I am led to 
believe it is inadequately manned from various circumstances. In the 
first place, although the French got back at the peace a great number 
of their seamen, they have since had very little commerce, and, 
without that source to feed it, there will always be infinite difficulty 
to furnish the supply of seamen to any fleet. Secondly, it must be 
recollected that those immense flotillas, to which they have turned so 
much of their attention, must exhaust the great body of their seamen. 
And lastly, I understood, by the reports which came from your own 
fleet, that when, in the course of the summer, ten or twelve of the 
French fleet came down Brest water, apparently with a view of sailing, 
they were obliged to man that detachment of their fleet by taking a 
considerable portion of the men from the remaining ships.’ t 


It cannot be doubted that Cornwallis knew all this and 
much more a great deal better than Melville, though he did 





* Leyland, ii. 95-7. ¥ Ibid. ii, 119-20. 
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not find it necessary to write much about it; and the 
knowledge must certainly have lessened the strain of the 
blockade. In point of fact quite half of the French ships’ 

companies seem to have been soldiers, and a large proportion 
of the rest were sailors only in name. Napoleon never wearied 
impressing on Ganteaume the necessity of exercising the 
men at the great guns and at general quarters; and from 
time to time Ganteaume reported that they worked the guns 
exceedingly well in smooth water, but that he doubted if 
they would be good for much in a seaway. 

‘Tous les hommes ’—he wrote on September 14, 1804—‘ que nous 
avons ’ bord sont parfaitement exercés au canon; ils se battraient bien 
dans une belle mer, mais, s'il fallait manwuvrer avec le mauvais temps, 
nous serions fort embarrassés,’ . . .* 


As the greater number of these men had never been to 
sea at all, it may be imagined that it was not only the guns 
that would have been useless in anything like bad weather, 
and that the ships themselves would have been in great 
danger. What they might be expected to do in presence 
of an enemy inured to the sea by the long blockade, 
Ganteaume knew a great deal better than Napoleon then or 
Major Desbriére now, who heads a chapter— L’immobilité 
de Ganteaume.’ 

It would have been well for the Spaniards if they could 
have resolved to imitate Ganteaume’s immobility; but 
though their incompetence at sea was nearly as great, the 
pressure was brought more home to them and they were 
sacrificed. The immediate causes of our war with Spain 
have never before been so fully explained as now by Mr. 
Leyland. From the beginning of the war with France the 
Spanish neutrality at Ferrol had been little more than 
nominal ; the French ships of war lay there, and their men 
marched through Spain as through allied or subject terri- 
tory. The actual breaches of neutrality in favour of the 
French were reported in many letters from Pellew and 
Cochrane, who successively commanded the squadron off 
Ferrol, watching it as if it was an enemy’s port. Letters 
from Frere, the Minister at Madrid, show his great and 
increasing irritation at the paramount influence of the 
French. This was indeed personal with Godoy, but as he 
was practically the dictator, it affected all official life. On 
January 28, 1804, Frere wrote to Pellew :— 


‘This Court have it in contemplation to send 


* Leyland, ii. 69. 
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expedition from Ferrol, consisting, at the lowest estimation, of about 
6,000 men. Though it is not evident that they have any immediate 
object of hostility in view, yet, in the present situation of the two 
countries, I should consider myself as wholly inexcusable if I were to 
connive at the execution of a measure of such an important and, under 
all its circumstances, of so suspicious a nature. I must, therefore, 
recommend it to you as an object of the utmost consequence to his 
Majesty’s service, that the sailing of the above-mentioned armament 
be prevented—first, by a declaration of your being authorised to 
oppose it by force, and finally, by the exertion of force, if unhappily 
such an extremity should become necessary. The expedition cannot, 
I suppose, be in a state to put to sea for some weeks, and it is possible 
that the protests which I shall think it my duty to make may so far 
delay it as to render it possible to receive instructions from England. 
In the meantime ...I beg to be considered as charging myself 
with any responsibility which may attach to the measure which I have 
recommended.’ 


In forwarding a copy of this letter to Cornwallis, Pellew 
wrote :— 


‘We have taken considerable pains to stand well with the people 
here, and have been happy enough to succeed in giving them satis- 
faction. I shall, therefore, be very cautious in proceeding to act as 
Mr. Frere desires before it becomes absolutely necessary, which, from 
appearance, will not be for many weeks, if at all.’ 


The Admiralty approved of this caution, but instructed 
him, ‘in the event of the expedition sailing to make use of 
‘ every means in your power for the purpose of detaining the 
‘ ships and troops, and of sending them, with as little delay 
‘ as possible, to some of the ports in the United Kingdom.’ * 
Pellew’s conduct towards the Spaniards was throughout 
marked by a courtesy and a conciliatory spirit which would 
have gone far to prevent the war, had there been any Spanish 
quarrel; but as it was merely the determination of Napoleon 
to utilise the Spanish fleet and the Spanish harbours, no 
effort of our officials could have done any good. But when 
Pellew was relieved from this station and was succeeded by 
Cochrane, who made up his mind not to stand any nonsense, 
the situation became more strained. On September 5, 1804, 
he wrote to Lord Melville :— 


‘ Orders are just arrived to fit out the ships mentioned in the 
enclosed list with all possible despatch. This, coupled with the sailing 
of two three-decked ships from Cadiz for this port, to be followed by 
another, and the circumstance of the enclosed ships being ordered to 
victual for three months only—although said to be bound for America 








* Leyland, ii. 265, 290. 
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—makes the conjecture that their designs are not of the most pacific 
nature... . The finances of this country are low. They only wait 
the arrival of the frigates with treasure to put on a different coun- 
tenance. I cannot conceive that Spain, even if at war with America, 
could require so many line-of-battle ships, for similar orders are given 
at Cadiz and Cartagena. The time that the armament will be ready 
for sea corresponding with that of the French squadron [here], the 
three first-rates fitted at Cadiz to come round here, all tends to show 
that they have some united object in view. Numbers of soldiers for 
the French are now arriving at Ferrol from France; many more are 
now upon the road.’ * 


This letter was virtually the immediate cause of hostili- 
ties. On September 21 Cornwallis passed on to Cochrane 
the order from the Admiralty 


‘to continue the blockade of Ferrol with the utmost vigilance, not 
only with the view of preventing the French squadron from escaping 
from that port, but likewise with a view of preventing any of the 
Spanish ships of war sailing from Ferrol, or any additional ships of 
war from entering that port. . . . Some frigates are expected soon at 
Cadiz laden with treasure from South America. If they should be met 
with by any ships of the squadron, they are to intercept, if possible, the 
ships in which the above-mentioned treasure may be contained, and 
detain them until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be further known.’ T 


Similar orders were given to several cruising frigates 
and led to the celebrated seizing of the treasure-ships 
by Graham Moore off Cadiz on October 5. As the 
Admiralty had no certain information as to where or when 
the treasure was to arrive or with what force, the frigates all 
along the coast, from Cape Finisterre to Cadiz, were on the 
look-out; and it was not by nicely calculated estimate 
of the force required, but by what was really a happy 
accident, that Moore had with him three other frigates 
—four in all—when he met the four treasure-bearing 
Spanish frigates. The result, however, was politically un- 
fortunate, for the Spanish admiral was bound in honour not 
to surrender to a nominally equal force, and in the action 
which followed his refusal, one of the Spanish ships was 
blown up. If they could have been seized peaceably, and 
held as a material guarantee, hostilities might have been 
delayed—possibly prevented. As it was, the declaration of 
war was a necessary consequence. 

Independent of the light thrown on the history of the 
varied operations, there is one thing that will strike the 





* Leyland, ii. 64-5. t Ibid. ii. 74. 
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reader of this extended correspondence—-the very different 
tone of the writers. Melville, Cornwallis, and his colleagues 
always speak of the French in terms of respect—foolish as 
many of their schemes were, from the naval point of view. 
There is a seriousness, a sense of gravity about their letters 
which is in marked contrast with those of Napoleon, who 
always writes of the English admirals with a more or less 
covert sneer: they are always about to do something which 
will open the position and put the game entirely into his 
hands; or, if they do not do this, they are stupid fools who 
do not do what clearly they ought to do. We have already 
seen that in ordering the landing in Lough Swilly, he laid 
it down that, as a matter of course, Cornwallis, on hearing 
of the landing, would take his fleet off Brest, so as to leave 
the Channel open. Of course, on the contrary, he would 
have done no such thing; his station would have been 
exactly where Napoleon did not want him, covering the 
fairway of the Channel. Similar instances are everywhere. 
Here are a few. When Missiessy slipped out of Rochefort 
in January 1805, Cochrane, from off Ferrol, was detached in 
pursuit and followed straight to the West Indies. Napoleon 
wrote that he would go to the Cape Verd Islands, then to 
Madeira ; ‘ et si i Madére il ne trouve point de renseigne- 
‘ments, il ira aux Grandes Indes: c’est tout ce qu’un 
‘amiral et un officier général sensé doit faire dans sa 
‘ position.’ Again, on the escape of Villeneuve from Toulon, 
he wrote that the English were weakening their fleet off 
Brest, so as to prepare new squadrons to go in search of 
him. ‘Bientdt ils enverront des escadres aux deux Indes. 
‘ Soyez certain que nous n’avons pas affaire 4 un cabinet 
‘ prévoyant’; or again, on June 9, to Decrés :— 

‘Il serait trés possible que les Anglais, ayant envoyé 15 vaisseaux 
aux Grandes Indes, armés et équipés i neuf, eussent fait partir en 
méme temps Nelson pour l’Amérique. Je suis d’opinion, cependant, 
que Nelson est encore dans les mers d’Europe. Le sentiment le plus 
naturel est qu'il devrait ¢tre resté en Angleterre pour se ravitailler et 
verser ses équipages sur d'autres bitiments; car ses vaisseaux ont 
besoin d’entrer dans le bassin, et son escadre peut ¢tre considérée 
comme étant en tres mauvais état... . WVenons aux op¢rations de 
l’escadre de Rochefort: les Anglais détacheront, sans nul doute, quel- 
ques vaisseaux pour courir sur cette escadre; mais ils ne rentreront 
pas & Ouessant. Votre défaut est de calculer comme si les Anglais 
étaient dans le secret; il faut calculer comme doit le faire l’Amirauté : 
100,000 hommes sont & Boulogne; 7 vaisseaux de guerre sont au 
Texel avec une armée de 30,000 hommes, et une escadre de 22 vais- 
seaux de guerre est dans le port de Brest. . . . Si l’Angleterre est 
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pénétrée du jeu sérieux qu'elle joue, elle doit débloquer Brest ; mais je 
ne sais pas en vérité quelle espéce de précaution elle peut prendre 
pour se mettre 4 l’abri de la terrible chance qu’elle court. Une nation 
est bien folle, lorsqu’elle n’a point de fortifications, point d’armée de 
terre, de se mettre dans le cas de voir arriver dans son sein une 
armée de 100,000 hommes d’élite et aguerris. Voila le chef-d’ceuvre 
de la flotille! Elle cofite de l’argent, mais il ne faut étre maitre de la 
mer que six heures pour que |’Angleterre cesse d’exister.’ * 


Many other passages might be brought forward, but the 
sense is always the same—the English are too stupid to see 
what they ought to do. We must suppose that the Emperor 
found this persistent depreciation of the English to serve 
some purpose ; this affectation of believing that the measures 
which, one after another, foiled his plans and defeated his 
efforts, were mere blundering accidents, resembling, we 
might almost say, the exploits of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, as 
related by himself, which nevertheless won him honour, rank, 
and the Grand Cross of the Bath. 

A question of present and everyday interest, one, too, 
frequently discussed by naval officers, is whether in any 
future war, and in view of the use by the enemy of sea mines 
and torpedoes, blockades, similar to those of the past, will 
be possible. As a matter of fact, however, every blockade 
has had its own peculiar character ; and perhaps when naval 
officers doubt the possibility, they are thinking more of the 
blockade of Cronstadt nearly fifty years ago, of the coast of 
the Confederate States forty years ago, or of what they can 
imagine a blockade under steam if torpedoes were not, than 
of the blockades of Toulon or Brest in our old wars with 
France. But the close blockade of Cronstadt at anchor was 
only maintained during the light nights of summer; as the 
nights got darker, the fleet moved down the Gulf. Similarly 
the close blockade of the Confederate coast was possible only 
against the naval impotence of the enemy. But neither off 
Brest nor Toulon was a blockade at anchor ever attempted. 
On November 6, 1804, Cornwallis, commenting on some 
suggestions by Captain Hurd, a man distinguished as a 
surveyor, wrote :— 

‘A few chosen two-decked ships, when called the advanced 
squadron, have occasionally anchored off the Black Rocks. Some of 
our bravest captains in the last war, I have been told, got into three- 
decked ships to avoid such service. Would Captain Hurd place the 
whole squadron, chiefly composed of three-deckers, in such an 
alarming situation ?’ + 





* Desbriere, iv. (v.) 610-11. + Leyland, ii. 123. 
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Hurd suggested that the whole fleet might safely anchor 
in Douarnenez Bay, out of reach of the enemy’s guns. No 
such anchorage could now be found; but even in 1804 
Cornwallis did not consider the suggestion advisable, and 
never adopted it. Anchoring close in, if judged excessively 
dangerous then, would be still more so now, and would 
scarcely be attempted except under very peculiar circum- 
stances. But under way and in the offing, it is difficult to 
believe that, with proper care, torpedo-boats could be any 
serious danger and, as yet, submarines have not emerged 
from the realm of the sensation novelist. The difficulty 
of the blockade, under modern conditions, does not lie in 
any danger of the kind indicated, but in the inability to 
prevent the enemy’s ships, no longer dependent on the wind, 
escaping from the port. The torpedo threat will probably 
keep the blockading force at a respectful distance, greater 
or less according to the state of the weather and the 
admiral’s nerves; and the interned ships may, it is con- 
tended, be out and away before the movement can be 
known. How far destroyers, gunboats and other small craft 
may suffice to keep the watch, say, in the Iroise, the waters 
of which were so familiar to Cornwallis’s inshore squadron, 
how clearly and constantly they may be able to communicate 
with the admiral in the offing, experiments in time of 
peace may suggest, though nothing but the incidence of 
war can decide. It may be that, as has been suggested, 
it will be found effective, as it will certainly be economical, 
for the main fleet to keep its watch in the Sound or Torbay ; 
and in that case Hurd’s proposal to seize Ushant as a 
signal station, both for our own use and to prevent its use 
by the enemy, would probably be considered. 

But whatever may be the gain from the use of torpedoes, it 
will by no means be all on the side of the blockaded fleet. 
Sea-mines have been spoken of as a most valuable defence. 
They would be, if the blockading force wished to come in; 
but any such wish, if entertained, has never taken form in 
an attempt. The batteries have been sufficient for the 
defence of Brest; the Channel fleet, for the defence of 
Portsmouth ; and to lay down sea-mines in the entrance to 
either of these places would only render it difficult, or even 
dangerous, for the defender’s ships to come out. If we can 
imagine a fleet—ignorant, uupractised, inexperienced—such 
as Morard de Galles led out of Brest in December 1796, 
they might easily find an entanglement of sea-mines even 
more dangerous than their predecessors found the Raz du 
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Sein. On the other hand, it is conceivable that a few 
active, intelligent, and above all bold young men, in 
command of torpedo-boats, might make a fleet anchored in 
the roadstead of Brest, Toulon or Cadiz, fancy that the day 
of judgement had arrived. 

All history suggests the possibility of such an attempt 
being successful. Those who have learnt that there were 
navies and naval war before Nelson’s time may have read 
that, early in the Seven Years’ War, a bold Frenchman 
named Thurot,a privateer captain, volunteered to take a 
dinghy by night into Portsmouth harbour, and set fire to 
the dockyard or shipping. There were no doubt great 
difficulties in the way. Ships are not easily burnt from the 
outside, and the tide in or out of Portsmouth Harbour would 
be a serious obstacle to the navigation of a dinghy. The 
project was not considered feasible and was not allowed; 
otherwise, there can be no doubt that Thurot was a man to 
have tried it. A hundred years later, an attempt of a very 
similar kind was actually made in the harbour of Sebastopol 
by a petty officer of the ‘ St. Jean d’Acre,’ and failed of success 
by a very narrow margin, only through a fortuitous change 
of the Russian routine.* But what is more to our im- 
mediate purpose is the story of a project off Brest in 1804, 
now told publicly for the first time by Mr. Leyland. 

It was in the end of June that Captain Puget of the 
‘ Foudroyant ’—who, as a lieutenant, had been a companion 
of Vancouver, and whose name lives to future ages in 
Puget’s Sound—sent to Cornwallis a proposal for burning 
the enemy’s fleet in Brest. He had examined the position 
of the French ships, had taken into account the peculiarities 
of the navigation of the Goulet, and conceived that—given 
a favourable opportunity—it would, or at least might, be 
possible to take in a flotilla of small vessels fitted as fire- 
ships and fire the whole French line ; after which, the men, 
taking to the boats, would land on the south-western shore of 
the roadstead, and escape over the isthmus to Camaret Bay, 
where they would be met by other boats and small vessels. 
The plan was written out in full detail, and was accompanied 
by a chart—which Mr. Leyland has reproduced—which, 
more clearly than any words, explains the proposed operation. 
He believed the plan would succeed, for he thought that the 
enemy would be panic-struck; and ‘if one man jumped 
‘ overboard, the rest would follow.’ 


* Sir H. Keppel, ‘A Sailor’s Lite under Four Sovereigns,’ ii. 282. 
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‘ There certainly appears,’ he wrote, ‘ at the first glance, something 
like desperation in the attempt; but when it is considered that our 
plans have the advantage of arrangement, and the enemy off his guard, 
we may presume that the boldness of the measure, its sudden opera- 
tion, and the certain confusion and consternation it would produce, 
will induce success to this enterprise. . . . As to the chance of losing 
men, which may be called an objection, I can only say we cannot all 
expect to survive. But I can perceive no more danger attached to 
this plan than in many attempts during the last war. To cut out 
vessels from the enemy’s port, it frequently occurred that 200 men 
have been sent to board a single ship. I only require in all 156 
persons for this attempt, which combines objects of far greater magni- 
tude.’ * 


He concluded by expressing a hope that should Cornwallis 
approve of the attempt being made, he himself might have 
the honour of leading it, and with him Captain Patrick 
Campbell, then of the ‘ Doris,’ whose name shines in the 
annals of our navy as that of a man whose courage was 
distinguished even in that age of brilliant adventure. 

Cornwallis did approve ; but as the fireships had to be 
found and fitted in the home ports, he referred the proposal 
to Melville. Melville also approved of it; but, for some 
reason which does not appear, unless it was the traditional 
desire of the First Lord to keep the initiative in his own 
hands, he determined that the command should be given 
to Captain Charles Brisbane, who, on his part, thought it 
necessary to make the plan his own by suggesting various 
modifications, shown also by a chart. It is possible that the 
details of the new plan were as good as those of the old 
one; better they certainly were not; and the keenness was, 
to some extent, taken out of Puget, Campbell, and their 
younger friends by a stranger to the scheme being thus put 
in command. They readily agreed to serve under Brisbane, 
but even from their very honourable letters their natural mor- 
tification peeps out. After this, in the hands of the Admiralty, 
the port admirals, and the dockyards, the affair dragged 
exceedingly, and three months later the fireships were not 
ready. Still the idea lived, and on September 11 Cornwallis 
wrote to Melville :— 


‘I intend to go to the advanced ships and see them all before any 
attempt is made. It is a daring service, but I have always been of 
opinion that much might be done by surprise, and I have formerly 
thought that our ships, though superior to all the world at sea, were 
not always so secure at anchor.’ 





* Leyland, ii. 6-7. 
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A few days later, however, September 17, he had to write 
to Brisbane :— 

‘Lord Melville tells me he had mentioned the intended secret 
service to the sea-oflicera at the Board, and from them he has received 
no encouragement to persevere. They concur in thinking the enemy 
must be supine beyond example, and totally negligent of the common 
vigilance which the commander of a fleet, &c., &c, and that it gives 
the most remote chance of success. The opinion of those in office 
ought undoubtedly to have very great weight, and I would not on 
any account have the attempt made unless you, Captains Puget and 
Campbell . . . should continue firmly of opinion as to the favour- 
able prospect. . . .’ * 


This seems to have given the plan its coup de grdce. It 
had lingered for three months amid the delays and mis- 
understandings of the dockyards, but was killed outright by 
the disapproval of the sea-lords, that is to say, of Admiral 
Gambier, the same who, in a better known case, rendered 
abortive the plan for destroying the French fleet in Basque 
Roads. Of Gambier’s personal courage there was no doubt, 
but he had singularly little experience either as captain or 
admiral. He shrank nervously from the responsibility of 
anything out of the ordinary, and screened his timidity with 
a veil of humanity and religion. ‘That a scheme sanctioned 
by Cornwallis had in it some elements of success there can 
be no doubt; and, as Puget rightly put it, more men had 
frequently been risked for a much smaller object. 

It is impossible to read this curious story without forming 
a conception of the possibilities when men as daring as 
Puget, or Campbell, or their younger companions, lay the 
counterpart of such a scheme before a commander-in-chief 
as fearless of responsibility as Cornwallis, who has with 
him a sufficient number of torpedo-boats, destroyers—or 
possibly submarines—to allow the scheme to be carried out 
without consulting any ‘damned psalm-singing old woman,’ 
as, with greater regard to truth than to the requirements 
of naval discipline, Gambier was publicly called by the 
distinguished captain of the ‘ fighting “‘ Téméraire.” ’ 





* Leyland, ii, 23-4. 
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A® attempt to review within the limits of a short article 

the advance of medicine and surgery in the century 
now ended will, we fear, be considered unduly courageous, 
if not rash. It can only be made with large limitations. It 
will be impossible to go into detail in any direction, and 
many important departments of the subject must be entirely 
omitted. What will be aimed at is to show the main lines 
of advance in certain parts only. of the science and art of 
medicine. 

It may be said with sufficient approach to truth that all 
departures from health rest upon one or more of three main 
causes. The first of these can be described shortly by 
saying that ‘the machine is out of order.’ That the ten- 
dency of all vital action is towards frequent imperfection 
is not surprising when we consider the highly complex 
chemical and physiological changes constantly going on in 
the body, the interdependence of the various organs, the 
relation of all to the nervous system, the immense variety 
of the external conditions in which lives are passed, and 
the frailty of human nature generally. It is much more 
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wonderful that some people should ever be well than that 
rt they should often be ill. 

The second cause of ill-health put diagrammatically is 
‘growing old.’ It includes all diseases depending upon 


£m", degenerative changes of tissue. The bodily tissues vary 
” immensely in their original and inherited quality. The 
poor ones wear out early; the good ones later. But to 
By all the end inevitably comes, and no advance of medi- 
cine will interfere with the general law of dissolution, 
n: or even greatly postpone the date at which it comes 
into effect. Death from natural decay is as much a law 
as of the universe as life, and not less beneficent. But it is 
not always limited to old age as reckoned by years, and 
the process of wearing out often extends over a long period 
7 of time. 
ane The third cause of disease is the invasion of the healthy 
organism by malign influences from without, or by their 
00. developement from within. This great class includes all 
H. accidental injuries, all fevers, many inflammations, all forms 
of malaria, all tuberculous diseases, and all new growths. It 
- is in this department of medicine that the great triumphs of 
’ the nineteenth century have chiefly been witnessed, and it is 
the progress of medicine and surgery in this direction that 
‘SH. we shall specially attempt to describe. It is necessary to 
begin by recalling the state of things which prevailed in the 
icle medical world a hundred years ago. 
ary Let us think for a moment of the sciences upon which 
ous, modern medicine rests, and then of the condition of the art 
It of medicine. At the dawn of the nineteenth century 
and chemistry was in its infancy. Priestley had discovered 
rely oxygen in 1774. John Dalton had formulated the atomic 
ines theory—i.e. the laws which govern the physics of gases— 


t of in 1800. The study of chemistry was the fashion. Lord 
Cockburn tells us that ‘the younger men of good education 


t all ‘ were immersed in chemistry,’ and again that ‘ the Liberal 
nain ‘ young men in Edinburgh lived upon Lavoisier.’ The talk 
r by of the salons was of chemistry even more than of politics 
ten- and literature. A door had been opened into a new world, 
tion and all were eagerly trying to look through it. Meantime 
plex there was not much to be clearly seen. Volta had demon- 
n in strated the identity of galvanism and electricity in 1800. 
, the Human anatomy, so far as it could be discerned by the 
riety unaided eye, was fairly well known. Almost every part 
and had been named, but few were understood. Some one said 


more that ‘anatomists were like postmen; they knew all the 
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‘ streets and the houses, but nothing at all of what went on 
‘in the houses.’ Physiology was in its infancy. Harvey’s 
immortal discovery was nearly 200 years old, but no great 
advance had been made in the interval. Physiologists were 
waiting for a modern microscope and for improved methods 
of research. Pathology, the study of the origin of diseased 
conditions, and of the structural changes produced by them, 
was in its infancy. It waited for Rudolf Virchow. Evenon 
the surgical side not much of practical value had so far grown 
out of pathology, Hunter’s operation for the cure of aneurism 
by ligature of the artery being perhaps the only one which 
at that time could have been quoted as a direct result of 
pathological study on the part of the surgeon who devised 
and first practised it. 

Operative surgery was in advance of medicine, as from its 
nature it always tends to be. ‘Its note was manual 
‘ skill, meaning by this rapidity, courage, and perfection in 
‘ doing surely and neatly what had to be done. The great 
‘ surgeon was he who could amputate a limb in the smallest 
‘ number of seconds.’ But the mortality was frightful, and 
it did not seem to be considered the first duty of the surgeon 
to think how it could be diminished. It was supposed to 
be due to influences beyond his control. The same was true 
of midwifery. In the absence of precise statistics only 
general statements can be made, but it is certain that both 
from the inevitable risks of difficult parturition, and from 
blood-poisoning after childbirth, the midwifery mortality 





was many times greater than it is at present. Practical 
medicine received but little aid from accurate diagnosis or 
from hygiene. It rested, as to diagnosis, on the precarious 
basis of observation, and as to treatment, on the still more 
untrustworthy one of experience—i.e. on the empirical 
evidence of the power of certain drugs or methods to do 
good under conditions believed to be the same as those 
which called for treatment. ‘Experience’ was under the 
dominion of hypotheses which were mostly baseless. It is 
not, however, necessary to withhold a certain measure of 
respect from that stage of the developement of the science 
and art of medicine. 








‘Observation must precede the birth of real knowledge. In many 
cases empiricism and observation guided the best physicians of the 
unscientific ages to remedies which we cannot doubt were potent for 
good ; and it is probable that physicians often acquired a power of 
minute and correct observation which is more rare now than it was 
then. The two great remedies of the eighteenth century—blecding 
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and the giving of mercury—were, it is certain, often of great value. 
They were prescribed by men who could not talk about arterial 
tension, they did not know the condition by name, they had no real 
knowledge of how it tells upon the heart and leads to degeneration 
of the main organs of elimination. But the sagacious among them 
recognised high arterial tension by the pulse, and they arrived some- 
how at the two modes of relieving it, which could not be improved 
upon now. They gave mercury and they bled.’ * 


On the other hand, these same powerful weapons were 
often used unwisely, and with disastrous results. Practi- 
tioners of mediocre ability, of which there must always be 
many, were more dangerous without the modern aids to 
diagnosis than they are with them. And besides the 
practitioners there was the vast body of perfectly ignorant 
people who were fond of doctoring themselves and their 
neighbours, and for whom faith healing and homceopathy 
would have been safer weapons than the mercury and blood- 
letting then in fashion. The note of modern medicine is 
precision. Everywhere, and by a variety of means, the 
physician seeks for precise knowledge. He is no longer 
content to be guided to a diagnosis by facial expression and 
by his own unaided eyes and fingers. He looks, with the aid 
of modern instruments, into the eye, the larynx, and other 
organs; he measures the heart, and the size of its cavities ; 
he listens to the sounds of the chest, observes the reflexes, 
tests the nutritional condition of nerves and muscles, and 
records the temperature. With the help of a modern 
microscope he studies the blood. He asks, by all these 
new powers of observation, for a precise diagnosis, and 
having, as he thinks, found it, he demands from the 
pharmacologist or organic chemist weapons which he can 
trust to do precisely that to the organism that he wants 
done. Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Letters,’ gives us many 
examples of the quackery of the eighteenth-century 
drawing-rooms, examples which would no doubt be easily 
matched at the present day. He was a valetudinarian 
himself, and, like most of that class, he despised doctors, 
and had an exaggerated respect for his own opinion on 
medical subjects. He made the mistake of thinking that 
interest condoned ignorance. For example, meeting his 
niece’s husband, Lord Waldegrave, at his club, evidently 
seriously ill (Lord Waldegrave was sickening with severe 
smallpox, of which he died a few days later), Walpole’s 





* The Progress of Medicine in the Victorian Era, by E. G. Ander- 
son, M.D. 
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advice was, ‘Go home at once, my dear sir, and take 
‘ James’s powder. I assure you it is the one thing in the 
‘world that does good in conditions like yours.’ Lord 
Waldegrave was much obliged for the suggestion, and went 
home and acted upon it. Walpole was not to blame for not 
recognising severe smallpox before the eruption appeared, 
or for not knowing the composition of James’s powder; his 
mistake was in giving advice without knowing anything 
about the illness or the remedy. It is rash to say what 
amateurs will not do, but no respectable doctor at the 
present day would be so hardy as to order James’s powder 
before trying at any rate to find out the nature of the 
illness. When did the change of system begin? When 
did doctors begin to take pains to discover what was 
wrong before attempting to correct it? or perhaps we 
should rather say, When did they begin to leave off 
guessing and try to investigate? It is impossible to 
trace all the steps of the process, and certainly the nine- 
teenth century was well advanced before any great change 
occurred in this direction. England and Scotland were not, 
apparently, behind France in diagnostic skill. Christison, 
with his appreciation of humour, shows us how even a man 
of Broussais’s position was governed in his diagnostic 
judgement by trifling and fallacious signs. ‘Coming toa 
‘ patient in the ward with a pointed tongue, clean all but a 
‘ streak down its centre, “Ah!” exclaimed he, “la langue 
‘“pointue! Voila! signe infaillible d’une gastrite. Any 
‘“ appetite?” “Appetite? Yes, I could eat a horse.” 
‘ « Néanmoins c’est gastrite. Any thirst?” ‘No, no thirst.” 
‘“Néanmoins gastrite. Any pain in the stomach?” 
*“ No; none atall.” “ Néanmoins voila la langue pointue ; 
* “ e’est gastrite ! Cinquante sangsues a l’estomac!”’ This 
was in 1820, and from a man of renown in the Paris school. 
At the best, under such conditions, diagnosis was only 
guesswork. It was not science. The nascent spirit of 
modern medicine may, however, be said to date from 1796, 
when Jenner made known his great discovery of the method 
of producing immunity to the contagion of smallpox by 
the inoculation of cowpox. He arrived at this discovery 
by a critical study of other people’s observations, and by 
putting them to the test of experiment. The tradition 
that persons who had contracted cowpox would not take 
smallpox was very widely spread in the various dairy 
counties of England and Ireland, and in Switzerland. The 
virus of cowpox had even been deliberately inserted in 
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more than one case in order to escape smallpox. It was 
Jenner’s great glory that he tested the truth of this common 
tradition, and conceived the idea of passing the protective 
lymph through an indefinite number of human beings. In 
that idea lay the deliverance of mankind from a grievous 
plague, but it contained further the germs of a large part 
of modern medicine, germs which were destined, however, 
to remain quiescent for more than fifty years. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century Edinburgh 
was for long the only medical school of fame or repute 
in the British Empire. The explanation of this is not 
difficult to find, though the conditions of the Edin- 
burgh school, trammelled as it was by being practi- 
cally controlled by the town council, were not, one 
would suppose, specially favourable. The higher standard 
of primary education in Scotland was, no doubt, an im- 
portant factor. Lads of marked ability from all the 
parish schools were encouraged to go to Edinburgh. The 
cost of university teaching and living was small enough to 
allow many of these lads to act upon the advice, and the 
Scotch character helped them to distinction when they 
were there. It is obvious, too, that Edinburgh gained 
largely by the absence of competition and by the value of 
its professional Chairs. It not only had the pick of all the 
ablest students, but it attracted and kept the best pro- 
fessors. There was nothing in the United Kingdom which 
would tempt a good teacher to leave Edinburgh. In 
London, medical education then, as now, was carried on at 
many centres, no one of which could compete with Edin- 
burgh in size or in the emoluments paid to its teachers. 
There was, however, a reverse side to the medal. The pro- 
fessors at Edinburgh, being better off there than anywhere 
else, stayed on too long. New blood was rarer at Edinburgh 
than even elsewhere. The three Munros, for instance, 
monopolised the Chairs of Anatomy, Surgery, and Physiology 
for 141 years. Duncan taught as a professor for thirty-nine 
years, Gregory for forty-five years, Hope for fifty-three years, 
Thomson for forty years. It is certain that new ideas were 
in each of these cases not assimilated for more than a 
fraction of these long periods. As the professors examined 
their own students, the school did not suffer in comparison 
with others, but the progress of scientific medicine certainly 
suffered. On the other hand, the organisation of the 
bedside medical teaching was much better at Edinburgh 
than at the best of the London schools, such as St. Bar- 
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tholomew’s. Even as late as 1820 Christison records that 
there was practically no clinical teaching on the medical 
side at Bartholomew’s, and no students. He cannot re- 
member learning anything at all from the three physicians 
there. The surgical students, of which there were several 
hundreds, never entered a medical ward :— 


‘Nevertheless, men with only this training were passed annually in 
hundreds by the London College of Surgeons into the ranks of the 
general practitioners of England. I could thus easily understand sub- 
sequently the superiority of the general practitioners educated at 
Edinburgh, where medicine proper held a prominent place in the 
system of hospital instruction, the preference in which they were held 
in England, and their success and reputation, especially in most of the 
large English county towns.’ 


Sir James Paget, in his autobiography, confirms all that 
Christison said as to the teaching at St. Bartholomew’s at 
that date. In 1842 only thirty students entered there for 
the lectures on anatomy, and it was in that year only that 
physiology began to be taught as a separate subject. A 
few years earlier Paget could find at Bartholomew’s no 
microscope at all when he wanted one. The importance and 
better organisation of the medical school at Edinburgh, as 
contrasted with any one of the schools in England during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, make it fitting 
to begin the study of the progress of medicine in the 
century, and in the United Kingdom, with a brief mention 
of some of the leaders of medicine at Edinburgh a hundred 
years or so ago. 

An early worker in the direction of scientific medicine 
was Dr. James Currie. He studied the effects of cold 
affusion in fever, and published a series of carefully recorded 
thermometrical observations. Currie died in 1805, and his 
epitaph at Sidmouth runs thus :— 


‘ Art taught by thee shall o’er the burning frame 
The healing freshness pour, and bless thy name.’ 


He was the father of much that is valuable in hydrotherapeu- 
tics. Clinical surgery was first taught at Edinburgh in 1803 
by James Russell, who succeeded in getting a Chair endowed 
with 50]. a year out of ‘ Bishops Rents.’ He held the Chair 
himself for many years, and then, at the age of eighty-one, 
sold it to James Syme for an annuity of 3001. for the rest of his 
life. Dr. James Gregory (1753-1821) was a ruling spirit in 
Edinburgh for nearly fifty years. He took over and com- 
pleted his father’s lectures at the age of twenty, and he was 
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a professor himself at twenty-three. His measures for the 
cure of disease were sharp and incisive. Gregorian physic 
ruled medical practice through his pupils for many years, 
and in all quarters of the British Empire. He is described 
by Sir Robert Christison as a consummate professor and a 
lecturer of the highest order. He belonged to the noble 
army of fighters. {t was greatly due to him that a perma- 
nent medical staff was appointed at the Edinburgh Infirmary. 
Up to his time all the members of the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons took turns, for a month each, in attending 
the hospital wards, with results which may easily be 
imagined. The reform Gregory advocated was stoutly 
resisted by the two colleges, and it was the occasion of a 
long law suit. On one occasion Gregory caned a brother 
professor. Another law suit resulted, and the defendant 
was fined a considerable sum. He paid it with an expres- 
sion of the pleasure it would give him to part with as much 
more if the satisfaction of ‘dusting’ his enemy could be 
repeated. He said of himself that he was ‘irascible and 
‘ obstinate, and would willingly see some of his medical 
‘ enemies hanged.’ 

Two advances of the utmost value were made about the 
end of the second decade of the century, and within a little 
of each other. Charles Bell, another Edinburgh man, 
demonstrated the distinction between the motor and sensory 
nerves, and Laennec published in France in 1818 his ‘Treatise 
‘on Mediate Auscultation of the Lungs.’ Charles Bell 
worked for ten years or more at his idea before his final 
essay on the ‘Nervous System’ appeared in the ‘ Philo- 
‘ sophical Transactions’ for 1821. An earlier paper had 
been printed in 1816. His constitutional modesty permitted 
him to write to his brother : ‘ Joking apart, I stand alone in 
‘anatomy. This business of the nerves may be long of 
‘ coming forward exactly as it should; but my ambition has 
‘a rest in this—“I have made a greater discovery than ever 
‘ “ was made by any one man in anatomy, and I have not 
‘ “ yet done; ”’ and in another letter, ‘It is the only thing 
‘ that has appeared in anatomy since the days of Hunter.’ 
It is pleasant to know that in spite of many disappointments 
in his life Bell recognised the immense value of the step in 
solid knowledge he had been able to make, and that the 
estimate he put upon his work has been fully confirmed by 
his successors. Laennec’s work on auscultation and his 
invention of the stethoscope were of the greatest value not 
only in the study of the diseases of the chest, but in the 
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promotion of a sounder method in the investigation of 
morbid conditions generally. 

James Syme (1799-1870) was another valiant worker 
towards scientific surgery. It is stated that he never 
attended a course of lectures on surgery, but he inaugurated 
a system of clinical surgical teaching at Edinburgh, outside 
the University, which made him famous, and through the 
reputation thus gained he forced his way to the Chair of 
Clinical Surgery, created by Russell, in less than five years 
from the date of bis graduation. It was said of him that 
* he never wasted a word, a drop of ink, or of blood.’ He 
was a sort of ‘John the Baptist’ to antiseptic surgery. In 
many ways he anticipated its results, and by similar though 
undeveloped methods. He took immense care in the healing 
of wounds, by extreme strictness as to cleanliness of hands 
and instruments, by drainage, and by the evacuation of pus 
wherever found. Dr. John Brown characterised him as 
‘verax, capax, perspicax, sagax, efficax, tenax.’ Lord 
Lister became his son-in-law, and it is likely that Syme’s 
powerful influence in the right direction did much to 
encourage Lister to ponder over the problems connected 
with the healing of wounds, and to prosecute the researches 
which have revolutionised the art of surgery. Dr. John 
Brown was apprenticed to Syme. Brown’s fame is literary 
and personal. ‘ Rab and His Friends’ will survive the reputa- 
tion of many good surgeons. He was an early contributor 
to the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ The last of the Edinburgh 
medical worthies who belonged in part to the early years of 
the century was Robert Christison, a man of great ability, 
honesty, and energy. His influence was all in the right 
direction so far as scientific medicine was concerned. His 
mind was truly scientific. He looked facts fairly in the face, 
and questioned them by experiment. He was not bound 
up in the trammels of tradition and empiricism. His re- 
searches upon poisons and his works on medical jurisprudence 
are still valuable. 

The years between 1806 and 1829 witnessed a regular 
succession of resurrectionist horrors and worse, both in 
Edinburgh and in London. The Professor of Anatomy at 
Edinburgh, Dr. Knox, in 1827, had a class of three hundred 
students to provide with material for the study of anatomy, 
and perhaps he had wilfully shut his eyes to incidents 
which ought to have excited his suspicions. Graves were 
perpetually rifled of their contents, and the perpetrators 
were seldom caught. Several people were murdered by 
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| of bodylifters. Sir Astley Cooper even said before a committee 
of Inquiry in the House of Commons, ‘There is not an 
‘ker ‘individual dies in London, let his rank be what it may, 
over ‘ whose body I cannot have in my amphitheatre if I choose.’ 
ited This disgraceful state of things ended with the passing of the 
side Anatomy Act of 1834. 
the About the year 1824 a powerful influence began to make 
r of itself felt in support of reform in medical education, and 
ars in medical corporations, and the person who more than 
hat anyone else created that influence was Thomas Wakley, the 
He founder and first editor of the ‘Lancet.’ Wakley was a 
“4 born reformer and fighter. His biographer says :— 
ag 


‘The abuses that Cobbett and his school were quick to spy out in 





ing the body political, but not always quick to persaade other people to 
nds see, were, in the case of the medical profession, bare to the casual eye. 
pus Nepotism was there rampant, ignorance was too often exalted, and 
as pecuniary traffic determined success. The soul of the reformer had 
ord always been in Wakley, and to set right these things he determined to 
ne’s take the field with a weekly newspaper devoted to the interests of the 
to medical profession. The first number of the “ Lancet ” was issued on 
ted October 5, 1823. It was devised to disseminate medical information 
Ron primarily, and incidentally to make war upon the family intrigues and 
foolish nepotism that swayed the elections to lucrative posts in the 
_ metropolitan hospitals.’ 
vod Not unnaturally hospital surgeons and physicians were 
itor unanimous in their opposition to the new and mischievous 
rgh periodical. In the first ten years of the ‘ Lancet’s’ existence 
s of its editor was engaged in ten actions, six of them being for 
ity, libel. The aggregate sum of 8,000/. was claimed as 
ght damages, while 155/. only was awarded by the juries, and 
His the editor’s costs were largely met by public subscription. 
uce, It was mainly owing to Thomas Wakley and the ‘ Lancet’ 
and that the medical schools and the examining bodies of London 
re- were gradually reformed, that the Medical Registration 
nce Act of 1858 was at last passed, and the General Medical 
Council created. 
ilar The ‘Lancet’ was presently followed by the formation 
in of the British Medical Association, which was represented 
y at by its journal. The Association now includes some 
red 21,000 members, and it has done much to encourage 
my, the best interests of the medical profession and to promote 
nts research. 
rere Turning from the political and educational side of the 
tors subject to the scientific, we see that about the middle of the 
by century two great advances were made in the evolution of 
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modern medicine. Anesthetics were discovered and Vir- 
chow’s ‘ Cellular Pathology’ was published. 


‘It is difficult to explain in simple language the importance of Vir- 
chow’s work, or even the precise meaning of its title. Pathology is the 
science of disease, or of life under morbid conditions; it is a step 
beyond physiology, which is the science of life under normal or healthy 
conditions. No exact line can be drawn between them, because it is 
impossible to say where health ends and disease begins ; but, obviously, 
pathology embraces a great many conditions beyond the range of 
physiology, and it is by so much obscurer and more complex. .. . 
Before Virchow’s time disease was thought to be a sort of entity taking 
possession of the body or of particular tissues, and to be treated as 
such, Doctors treated the disease by rule of thumb; they did not 
treat the condition which gave rise to it, because they did not know 
what it was. Virchow forged the key to unlock the closed door, and 
established the principle upon which all subsequent study of the nature 
of disease is founded. He showed that the “cell” is the unit of life 
in morbid as well as in healthy conditions, and that every cell origi- 
nates directly from a pre-existent cell. Even the most abnormal 
structures are derived from normal cells driven to abnormal develope- 
ment by injurious agencies. . . . Virchow, in short, gave the art of 
medicine a real scientific basis.’ * 


Sir Samuel Wilks has said that Virchow came to 
generalise, like another Newton, and to give pathologists 
the Principia of Medical Science. 


‘The present theory of disease is that all disease presupposes life, and 
that life is the property of the cell. The activities of the cell are the 
expression of its life, and they are evoked by stimuli of various kinds 
which reach the cell from without. The activities of cells, individual 
or collective, are called physiological or normal so long as the general 
equilibrium of the organism is not disturbed. They become pathologi- 
cal when they overstep this limit. The conception of disease was 
changed by Virchow from an entity to a process. . . . It is perhaps 
not too much to say also that the developement of our knowledge with 
regarc to immunity to the formation of toxins and antitoxins is founded 
on principles which have been directly evolved from the fundamental 
conception that the cells in the animal body react mechanically and 
chemically to foreign stimuli.’t 


The discovery of anesthetics was made known a few years 
before Virchow’s great work was published. Its importance 
can scarcely be over-estimated. 

The initial step towards the discovery might almost be 
called accidental. It had been noticed empirically that 
pain was abolished by the inhalation of the vapour of ether. 





* The Times, September 6, 1902. Obituary notice of Prof, Virchow, 
+ The Lancet, September 20, 1902. 
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In 1842 Long, of Georgia, operated under ether narcosis. 
In 1844 a dentist, Horace Wells, used it several times, and 

in 1846 it was given by him in the Massachusetts General 

Hospital while Dr. Morton removed a tumour from the neck. 

Morton from that date continued to use it. In December 

of the same year the news of the discovery reached England. 

Professor Simpson took it up in Edinburgh, studied the 

comparative merits of several chemically related bodies, 

pronounced in favour of chloroform, and in 1847 he published 
details of fifty cases in which, with perfect safety, it had 
been used to relieve the pain of childbirth. It was very soon 
applied to surgery. The enormous gain to patients from 
the abolition of pain is obvious to everyone, but it is not on 
this ground that the claim of anesthesia to be counted an 
important factor in the advance of medical science rests. 
The discovery of anesthetics removed the necessity for great 
rapidity on the part of the surgeon. He was now, for the 
first time, able to be careful and minutely painstaking as to 
details. Another and less obvious result of anesthetics was 
the improvement of nursing which immediately followed. 
So long as all surgery was torture scarcely less terrible to 
see than to bear, very few women were likely to adopt 
hospital nursing as a profession. Only those of unusually 
strong nerves would voluntarily place themselves in the way 
of having to witness, almost daily, suffering on that scale. At 
the time of the Crimean War this effect of the abolition of 
pain during operations was just beginning to be felt, and 
the enthusiasm called forth by Miss Nightingale’s services, 
high character, and ability, expressed itself in the adoption 
of nursing as a profession by many women who would not 
have thought of entering hospitals as nurses in the pre- 
anesthetic days. The influence of the discovery of anzs- 
thetics on research work has also been immense and 
far-reaching. Spite of all that has been said to the contrary 
by excited and thoughtless persons, physiologists are not 
more cruel than other people. In their search for experi- 
mental proof of the truth or falsity of theories, operations on 
living animals are often necessary, and till these operations 
could be performed with the minimum of suffering they 
were very rarely done ; consequently the advance of scientific 
medicine was slow and halting. Very little of that which 
we now know for certain as to the action of drugs, of 
physiology, and of bacteriology could have been arrived at 
had we been without the aid of anesthesia. It is mainly 
because Morton and Simpson’s discovery has made antiseptic 
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surgery, good nursing, and medical research work possible 
that we claim it as one of the corner-stones of modern 
medicine. That there must always be a certain amount of 
danger in completely paralysing the sensory part of the 
brain no one can doubt who is able to realise what this 
means, and it is best to recognise frankly that there is no 
such thing as absolute safety with any anesthetic which 
abolishes consciousness. Local anesthesia was made known 
about 1858, and the anzsthetic effect of cocaine, applied to 
a mucous membrane or injected subcutaneously, became 
generally known in 1884. It is reasonable to anticipate 
that local anesthesia will in the near future be so far 
improved that for almost all short operations it may replace 
the more dangerous anesthesia produced by inhalations. 
Already in the United States many important abdominal 
operations are done solely with the help of cocaine. 
Immediately resulting from the discovery and general use 
of anesthetics was the remarkable advance in abdominal 
surgery, beginning, as it did, with the revival of ovariotomy 
in the hands of Charles Clay, Spencer Wells, Baker Brown, 
and Thomas Keith. Pioneers in this direction had not been 
wanting in the pre-anesthetic days. One of the most 
important of these, Dr. Ephraim McDowell, was an American. 
Part of the credit of the advance he made may, however, be 
given to his teacher at Edinburgh—Professor John Bell— 
who taught with much vigour and distinctness that ovarian 
tumours ought to be removed, though it does not appear 
that he had the courage to act upon his belief. Probably 
John Bell in the centre of the Edinburgh school was not 
well placed for making an advance of this kind. Ephraim 
McDowell in Kentucky had a better chance, and in 1809 he 
operated successfully on a Mrs. Crawford. In those days 
nursing was by no means the high art and the invariable 
handmaid to surgery it has since become, and Mrs. Craw- 
ford seems to have nursed herself. Dr. McDowell visited 
his patient at the end of five days, and, much to his astonish- 
ment, found her ‘making up her bed.’ He operated on five 
cases in all, and only lost the last. Very probably John 
Bell was familiar with suggestions which both William and 
John Hunter had thrown out in favour of a radical cure for 
ovarian dropsy, William Hunter, in particular, having made 
several excellent suggestions as to the procedure to be 
followed in the operation. Even a century earlier, in 1701, 
an Englishman, Dr. Robert Houston, had operated success- 
fully on a similar case, but his experience had been over- 
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looked and forgotten. In 1836 two general practitioners in 
Suffolk, Drs. Jeaffreson and King, each had the courage to 
attempt the operation and the delight of recording a success. 
In 1842 Dr. Clay, of Manchester, operated eight times, 
with three deaths. In 1848 he published a series of thirty- 
three similar cases. Then there was a pause of several 
years, in which few successful cases were recorded. Ovari- 
otomy was waiting for three things, without which it could 
not advance to its full measure of success and usefulness. 
It needed anesthesia; it needed a man with the qualities of 
mind and temperament which should fit him to win for it 
the sanction of the medical profession and of society at 
large; and, most of all, it needed the new light upon the 
conditions which lead to success in all surgery, more 
especially in peritoneal surgery, which the world owes to 
the work of Pasteur and of Lord Lister. In 1857 anesthesia 
was a familiar factor in surgical work, and to none more so 
than to the surgeons who had recently gone through the 
Crimean War. Spencer Wells had had this training, and 
had just settled in London. Baker Brown had then per- 
formed ovariotomy nine times, with only two successes. 
Wells helped him in his eighth case. It ended badly, and 
Brown said: ‘It’s the peritonitis that beats us.’ Wells 
next attempted the operation himself, could not complete it, 
and the patient died. By this time the voices of the pro- 
fession and of the public were not unnaturally calling out 
against the procedure. The medical press denounced it, 
the leaders of the profession at all the medical societies pro- 
tested against it, and coroners threatened to take action 
against surgeons who performed it. But in December 1858 
Wells operated again, and shortly afterwards he had two 
more cases, all three ending well. From this time Clay, 
Wells, Baker Brown, and a little later Thomas Keith, 
operated frequently, and with results that did them infinite 
credit, though they are not comparable with the statistics 
of the present day. In England the quelling of the oppo- 
sition was due chiefly to Spencer Wells. 


‘His strength as an advocate of an unpopular and dangerous pro- 
cedure lay mainly in his qualities of character and temperament. He 
was splendidly honest. He promised to tell the whole truth about 
his results, to publish every case, successful or disastrous, and to show 
his methods to every surgeon who desired to see them. He kept his 
word to the letter. But he was helped by a temperament of quite 
amazing cheerfulness and elasticity. He knew he was doing his best, 
with such lights as he had, to perfect the operation and to save life 
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and he would not allow himself to be discouraged by failure in what- 
soever shape it came. He had the courage to be hopeful and con- 
fident, and encouraging in spite of many disappointments. His radiant 
optimism was infectious, and his patients forgot there was any risk to 
speak of in what he was about to do. Nothing is more contagious 
than optimism or more useful to a practitioner, if he can keep himself 
from being misled by it.’ * 

Spencer Wells’s success was obtained mainly by a minute 
attention to detail in every step of the operation. He was 
never thoroughly converted to Pasteur’s and Lister’s views, 
or rather it should be said, perhaps, that he was too old to 
completely master the technique, so minute and exacting, 
that their views demand. To be thoroughly aseptic as a 
surgeon requires the drilling of years in early life. It 
cannot be ‘ picked up’ after a lifetime of habitual disregard 
of the infinitely little and of the numerous germ enemies 
with which Pasteur made us acquainted. 

We approach here the great glory of nineteenth-century 
medicine, the revelation given to us by Pasteur and Lister as 
to the origin of many diseases through the admission of 
germs, an advance which has revolutionised theory and 
practice in surgery and midwifery and in many departments 
of medicine. The beginning of the search for antiseptics 
may be dated, in Great Britain, from Sir James Paget’s 
address in 1862 on ‘The Treatment of Wounds.’ He 
appealed to his hearers not to be content with the present 
state of things. He spoke of ‘the sore plagues of surgery,’ 
septicemia, pyzmia, and erysipelas; of the supreme value 
of repose and cleanliness, and of the difficulty of getting 
either, and more especially cleanliness in a surgical sense. 
He thought surgeons should aim at ‘ keeping out mischief, 
‘always a very difficult task,’ and he added these almost 
prophetic words: ‘I can only suspect that there are yet 
‘ some things hidden.’ We know now that in 1862 nearly 
the whole of bacteriology was hidden. The first step 
towards the discovery of the influence of micro-organisms in 
the production of disease and in the healing of wounds had 
been made in 1857 through M. Pasteur’s investigations into 
the nature of the various kinds of fermentation. He proved 
that this process was due solely to the entrance into the 
material capable of fermentation of almost infinitely small 
particles from the outer world, and that these particles 
were living bodies, not arising spontaneously, breeding true 
each to its species, requiring nutriment to build up and 


* Anderson, oy. cit. 
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renew their substance, and leaving a residuum of excrete 
“4 waste products. He proved further that by excluding 
micro-organisms fermentation was absolutely prevented. 
As early as 1860 he recognised the bearings his studies on 
fermentation had upon pathology. In a letter to his father 
if he said at that date: ‘God grant that by my persevering 
‘labours I may bring a little stone to the frail and ill- 
‘assured edifice of our knowledge of those deep mysteries 
‘ of life and death where all our intellects have so lamentably 
“ ‘failed.’ Presently he saw that putrefaction was but 





‘a fermentation applied to animal material, and he writes: ‘ All 
” ‘ my ambition is to arrive at the knowledge of the causes of 
3» ‘putrid and contagious diseases.’ Side by side with these 
rt investigations he was studying the diseases of wine and of 
d silkworms, and in both cases he found experimental proof 
i that they came from germs introduced from outside. He 


found also practical methods of preventing these diseases 
by keeping out or destroying the noxious germs. The 


'Y studies on fermentation went on, with intervals, till 1872, 
or when he put his theory into the concise formule, ‘ Fermenta- 
"d ‘ tion is life without air; ferments are living beings; there 
- ‘is a special ferment corresponding to each kind of fer- 
is ‘mentation; ferments are not born spontaneously.’ He 
oa then went on to the study of contagious diseases. Villemin 
Te had brought the proof of the specific character of tubercular 

t infection, and Davaine had found parasites, which he called 
ne: ‘bacteria,’ in the blood of animals that had died of 
y anthrax. Pasteur showed how to obtain a pure culture of 
s the anthrax bacterium and how to test Davaine’s theory 


experimentally. The doctors were, in the great majority, 
f violently opposed to the germ theory of disease. They 
~ answered experimental proof with oratory. The less excited 


- among them urged temporising. The surgeon Chassaignac, 
bi for example, warned Pasteur that ‘laboratory results should 
ny ‘be brought out in a circumspect, modest, and reserved 
rd ‘manner, as long as they have not been sanctioned by 
d ‘clinical researches, a sanction without which there is no 
~ ‘real and practical medical science.’ Everything, he said, 
x a ‘ could not be resolved into a question of bacteria.’ 

whe The great Trousseau, almost alone among the leaders of 


il medicine in Paris, had before his death in 1867 predicted a 
“9 splendid future for Pasteur’s work. After explaining Pasteur’s 


‘les : : 
oe views about ferments, Trousseau said :— 
ind ‘Perhaps this is likewise true in respect of morbid viruses. 
“i Possibly they, too, are ferments deposited in the organism, which, at 
VOL. CXCVII. NO. CCCCIII. E 
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a given moment and under certain determinate circumstances, make 
themselves known by the multiplicity of their products. . . . Under 
these circumstances, may we not admit that the ferment, or organised 
matter, of these viruses is transported to one place by the lancet, and 
to another by the air or the dressings? ’ 

Trousseau could scarcely, however, have imagined the 
revolution Pasteur’s work was soon to make in surgery and 
midwifery. Instances of the appalling mortality in both 
these departments of medicine are easily found. In the Paris 
Maternité Hospital in 1856, in five weeks, out of 347 women 
admitted 64 had died. The survivors were moved to another 
hospital, where many of them also died. In 1864, out of 1,350 
cases 810 died. The hospital was again emptied and cleaned, 
but soon afterwards there were 28 deaths out of 103 cases. In 
1874 Drs. Tarnier and Budin introduced the new views of 
Pasteur and Lister, and in spite of what Dr. Roux called 
‘the tyranny of medical education,’ they were by degrees 
accepted and acted upon by the younger men with the best 
results. Nearly thirty years earlier at Vienna the Hungarian 
Semmelweiss had proclaimed the truth that puerperal fever 
was mainly due to the inoculation of the patient with 
poisonous matter by the hand of the accoucheur or nurse, 
and that this mode of contagion could be absolutely pre- 
vented. Semmelweiss was persecuted in every way by his 
medical brethren, turned out of his professorship and ruined. 
But he had proved his thesis, and the death-rate in the 
Vienna Hospital, which in 1846 was 13 per cent. from puer- 
peral fever alone, fell in 1848 to 14 per cent. Semmelweiss 
knew nothing exact about germs, but he arrived very near 
to Lister’s methods by observation, common sense, and 
minute care. At the present time in England puerperal 
fever is one of the rarest of calamities in lying-in hospitals 
where antiseptic methods can be strictly enforced ; it is still 
unfortunately much less rare in private practice. 

In surgery proper there was a similar experience, a ghastly 
mortality after operations, even as late as in the Franco- 
German wer. M. Verneuil wrote :—‘ Nothing was successful, 
‘ neither abstention, restricted or radical operation, early or 
‘ late extraction of bullets, dressings rare or frequent, emollient 
‘ or excitant, dry or moist, with or without drainage ; we tried 
‘ everything in vain.’ Nélaton declared that he who should 
conquer purulent infection would deserve a golden statue. 
It occurred to Alphonse Guérin that if Pasteur’s views as to 
germs in the air were true, the air in contact with wounds 
could be filtered by many layers of cotton-wool, and putting 
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ake 


a this idea into practice in an imperfect way he had the satis- 

neil faction of seeing nineteen out of thirty-four operation cases 

me recover. Guérin asked Pasteur’s help towards further 

improvement, and presently Lister’s methods became known 

wh in France, partly through the medium of Professor Tyndall’s 
e 


well-known article on ‘ Dusts and Diseases,’ which was 
und republished in a French review. 

oth But the science of the study of micro-organisms did not 
hans stop with the rise of antiseptic surgery; it continued to 
aca develope. Improved methods of investigation were devised 





her by both French and German biologists, and about 1880 it 

350 became possible to separate the various bacteria found in an 

ved, animal or material, to get a pure or unmixed culture of each, 
In and thus to be in a position to study the effect of each, and 

7 . to be able to estimate any variation in strength of infective 
e 


power it might develope under varying conditions. Immense 
rees influence resulted from the method Koch elaborated for 


best growing many mixed micro-organisms separately. Step by 
amen step, and with infinite labour and patience the specific 
ever micro-organism of tuberculosis (discovered by Koch in 1882), 
vith of glanders, anthrax, tetanus, diphtheria, cholera, malaria, 
eee, plague, and influenza has been found, and its life-history 
pre- traced. It was while searching for the bacillus of rabies 
’ his that Pasteur found that the poison it created was certainly 
ned. located in the nerve tissue of the affected animal, that this 
the tissue varied in virulence, and that the virulence could be 
juer- increased or diminished by varying the species of the animal 
veiss inoculated, and by the length of time the poisoned tissue 
near had been exposed to the influence of dry air. He found, 
and too, that it was possible to acclimatise animals to the poison 
eral by inoculating first a very weak virus, and gradually 
itals increasing its strength. . 
‘still From these observations grew the Pasteur treatment 
of hydrophobia. It is now known that much of the effect 
astly of the pathogenic bacteria is due to the poisons or toxins 
wre they manufacture in the process of growth; these poisons 
ssful, have also been isolated and studied, and their effects are 
ly or known as certainly as are those of the alkaloids derived from 
llient the vegetable world. It was further demonstrated that by 
tried gradually introducing a specific poison into an animal, 
ould immunity could be developed till at last very large doses of 
atue. poison could be given without serious result. This effect 
as to was believed to be due to the gradual formation in the 
punds animal of a substance which counteracted the poison and 
iting served as its antidote, which substance remained for some 
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time stored in the blood and was capable of exerting its 
specific antidotal property when injected subcutaneously into 
another animal. From this has arisen the antitoxic treat- 
ment of diphtheria. Every step in such a research as this 
had to be tested over and over again upon humble animals, 
before the results could be finally accepted. Therefore 
every child saved by the antitoxic treatment of diphtheria 
owes its life to the scientific use of vivisection. Diphtheria 
kills through the toxins formed by the bacillus, and if the 
antitoxin is to have its chance it must be given early in the 
illness before the nutrition of the nervous system has been 
profoundly damaged by the poison. By waiting till the 
toxin has done irreparable harm, say, to the nerves of the 
heart, the opportunity of saving life has been lost. The 
poison needs to be antagonised before it has done its fatal 
work, and not after. 

The mortality from diphtheria, in spite of the fatal delay 
which has too often occurred before using the antitoxic 
serum, has been reduced more than 50 per cent. since the 
introduction of the new treatment. 

To discover by experiment any easily applied and trust- 
worthy method of producing immunity to the morbific 
influence of the microbes which cause dysentery and 
typhoid fever would be worth the lives of many rabbits, 
or even of many dogs. It would save each year many 
thousands of valuable lives in the prime of life and vigour, 
and it would be a powerful factor in the civilisation of the 
human race. Investigations upon possible methods of treat- 
ment, or prevention, of dysentery, pneumonia, and typhoid 
fever, based upon the knowledge now gained of their 
microbial origin, are being carried on. Often the problem 
is complicated by evidence which suggests that one illness— 
€.g. pneumonia—may result in different cases from the de- 
velopement of any one of several micro-organisms; that the 
specific cause of an inflammation may be multiple. There 
is also much to learn as to the conditions which morbid 
germs require for their power to develope and to produce 
disease. The diphtheria bacillus, for instance, is often found 
to be present on the mucous membrane of the fauces in 
persons exposed to the infection of diphtheria, but in 
whom no illness has resulted, or does result. What is the 
secret of immunity in such cases? We do not know. 
In the South African war typhoid fever and dysentery 
killed many more than the Boers did. How to prevent 
typhoid in armies is a problem which ought to be studied 
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with open minds and with immense patience by those re- 
sponsible for the health of the soldiers. Official optimism 
and indifference to all loss of life with which the Army 
Medical Department is familiar ought to be sternly checked 
at the War Office. Even with our present knowledge, 
it is nothing less than a disgrace to admit that soldiers 
cannot be protected in large measure against typhoid. The 
provision of an adequate amount of boiled water is not a 
task beyond the skill of man to perform, and there is good 
reason to believe that even with this precaution alone the 
loss of life from enteric would be enormously diminished. 
In civil life also the number of valuable lives lost from 
typhoid fever is a reproach to medical science, and no efforts 
should be spared to wrest from Nature the secret by which 
immunity might be gained. 

Closely connected with the study of bacterial organisms, 
and depending, like it, upon the greatly increased power of 
the modern microscope, is the study of the blood, in which 
most important advances have been made within recent 
years. Even under normal conditions the serum of the 
blood has some antitoxic or bactericidal property. The 
white cells in the blood are of several kinds; they have 
different functions, and it is the special function of some 
of them to attack and incorporate bacteria by a process 
which can only be called digestive. These cells are the 
scavengers of the tissues; they pull down and remove waste 
material, wage war with noxious bacteria, and the im- 
munity we usually enjoy from the assaults of bacterial 
invaders is due in part, at least, to their ceaseless activity 
and digestive power, or, as it is called, to phagocytosis. 
This view of the protective action of the wandering cells, 
which we owe chiefly to Metschnikoff (one of Pasteur’s 
pupils), goes far to explain the connexion we all know to 
exist between immunity from acute illness and good general 
health. While our garrison of defenders is strong and 
active, we are competent to deal with any ordinary attack 
from our bacterial foes, more especially if our tissues are 
unwounded. It has long been known that the best preser- 
vative against tubercular disease, for instance, is to be in a 
state of good health and nutrition; and we know now that 
this is because our standing army of white cells in the 
blood and the lymphoid system generally is then in its most 
effective condition. The knowledge of the importance of a 
high state of nutritional activity has of recent years been 
applied with excellent results in many morbid conditions, of 
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which the more conspicuous are the treatment of tubercular 
disease of the lungs, and of chronic functional disorders of 
the nervous system. What is called the open-air treatment 
of phthisis is essentially an attempt, happily often quite 
successful, to so increase, by pure air and much food, the 
resisting forces of the system that the morbific bacteria are 
overpowered, and the healing of the injuries they have 
caused becomes possible. Lung tissue that has been 
destroyed cannot be replaced as such, but the wounded 
parts may heal with scars and fibrous tissue and contrac- 
tion. The Weir Mitchell treatment of chronic nervous 
failure also depends upon a recognition of the immense 
value of high nutritional activity. 

Our knowledge of the life-history of the red blood- 
corpuscles has also been greatly extended. We know now 
that they are mainly developed from the nucleated colourless 
cells of the bone marrow, that they vary greatly in size, 
form, and oxygen-carrying power, and that these variations 
are related to different forms of anemia. Another advance 
in practical medicine made in recent years is the fuller 
recognition we now have of the interdependence of all parts 
of the organism; the belief that every gland contributes 
something to the blood which is necessary for the general 
well-being ; that excretion is only one side of the function 
of even the chief excretory glands, what they put into the 
blood being of importance as well as what they remove from 
it. This ‘internal secretion’ has been specially studied in 
the case of several organs the true and important functions 
of which have only recently, by means mainly of experi- 
mental physiology, been appreciated. We know now that a 
semi-cretinoid condition is caused by the wasting of one 
gland, diabetes by the wasting of another, and Addison’s 
disease by the wasting of a third. In one of these diseases 
the morbid condition can be arrested and health restored— 
and it is one of the most wonderful facts in medicine—by 
eating daily a small quantity of the gland that has failed, 
deriving the substitute from the sheep. The investigation 
into the real nature of malaria, and into the mode in which 
the disease is communicated to man, is another of the great 
triumphs of modern medicine. The existence of a malarial 
parasite had long been suspected. Exact knowledge on the 
subject has only been gained within tbe last twenty-two 
years. Itis now certain that malaria is due to the presence 
in the blood of a parasite which occupies a definite time in 
going through its life cycle, and that the hot and cold stages 
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of the illness correspond precisely with certain of the steps 
of this cycle. The varying forms of malaria depend upon 
parasites of related but separate groups, each of which has 
its own life-history and rate of developement. The malarial 
parasite is conveyed from man to man through the agency 
of the mosquito and of the genus anopheles. The mosquito 
receives into its stomach from man some blood containing 
the parasite, which forthwith goes through certain develope- 
mental changes, and in the end the germs make their way 
to the salivary gland of the mosquito, and thence get trans- 
ferred to a new victim. The mosquito is not only the 
carrier, but also the intermediary necessary host of the 
malarial parasite during an important part of its life-history. 
These facts have been ascertained by immensely patient 
work on the part of Laveran, Grassi, Celli, Ross, Manson, 
&c.; the steps gained by reasoning and by microscopic 
investigation have been confirmed by two carefully planned 
experi uents. Five people spent the worst months of 
the year in a highly malarious district in Italy, taking no 
quinine and living out of doors except when the mosquitoes 
feed—i.e. just before sunset and in the night. At these 
times they were carefully protected by wire blinds to 
their windows and doors, and mosquito curtains round their 
beds. They had no malaria. The second experiment con- 
sisted in feeding mosquitoes of the anopheles group on 
patients suffering from malaria in Italy, sending the infected 
mosquitoes home, and letting them feed on two of the heroic 
investigators, who forthwith had well-marked attacks of 
malarial fever.* That the problem is absolutely solved in 
all its points is probably not the case. It may be ques- 
tioned, for instance, if man is the only necessary host for 
the parasite in its first stage, and, if so, why severe malaria 
has often occurred in exploring countries hitherto un- 
inhabited by man. Does man share with some other 
animal the melancholy honour of being the parasite’s first 
host, or is his position unique? In the latter case, how 
does the parasite live in the absence of man? It will 
probably be found that the malarial parasite is capable of 
using several animals, of whom man is one, as its host. But 
the knowledge that has been gained, even if not all we want 
on the subject, promises to be of enormous practical advantage. 
Life in tropical and semi-tropical countries will be indefi- 
nitely helped if malaria can be contveliog and 1S prevention, and 
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it no longer seems Utopian to hope that this will soon be 
ossible. 

Within the last decade of the century under review 
several important advances have been made in the study of 
light, and in the therapeutical effects which may be derived 
from light. It has been discovered that the ultra-violet 
rays are more powerful in their effect upon tissues and upon 
morbid bacteria than any others, and on this discovery the 
Finsen’s light treatment of lupus and of some forms of 
malignant disease has been based. There is already good 
reason to hope that several diseases hitherto considered in- 
curable have been, in some cases at any rate, absolutely 
removed by the action of the ultra-violet rays, applied with 
due precautions, for a considerable length of time. Further 
developement of knowledge and of therapeutic usefulness 
may be expected in this direction at no distant date. 

Even more remarkable has been the discovery of a new 
form of radiation, known as the X or Réntgen rays. These 
rays are produced only in tubes containing highly rarefied 
air, through which an electric current is passed. When the 
tube is covered with a closely fitting mantle of black card- 
board, it is observed (in a completely darkened room) that 
@ paper screen washed with barium-platino-cyanide, or with 
certain other chemicals, lights up brilliantly, whether the 
side washed with the fluorescing material or the other side 
be turned towards the tube. The fact that rays capable of 
exciting brilliant fluorescence were able to pass through 
thick black cardboard led to the discovery by Réntgen in 
1895 that all bodies are transparent, though in different 
degrees, to the rays so produced. It was found that the 
rays were also photographic if received upon a duly prepared 
plate. This new form of radiation has been extensively 
used in surgery, and its application to medicine, both for 
diagnosis and treatment, is daily extending. What is seen 
is the shadow (or the photograph of the shadow) of the 
parts or structures through which the rays have passed, the 
shadows deepening in proportion to their resistance to the 
rays. The correct appreciation of the depth of many 
shadows, and the power of calculating the plane on which a 
hidden foreign body showing a shadow will be found, are 
obviously only possible after considerable care and practice. 
The exposure required to get the shadows varies consider- 
ably, and it is never very short, as in photography. The 
rays themselves can do harm, especially after a long or fre- 
quently repeated exposure, or undue nearness of the focus- 
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tube to the skin. A large number of instances of severe 
injury have been reported, some of which have ended 
fatally. It is therefore not probable that as a method of 
investigation the Rontgen rays will ever become of great 
use except as applied by experts. On the other hand, the 
high degree of potency which these rays possess may very 
possibly be applied to therapeutic usefulness. If tubercular 
or malignant disease of the skin can be removed by them, 
it is not impossible that they may favourably affect deeper 
structures. We have at any rate in them a new power, 
which it may eventually prove possible to apply usefully in 
many directions, and which demands most careful study. 

In the progress of medicine during the last twenty-five years 
the influence of the best universities in the United States, 
and in a smaller degree of those in Canada, has been a factor 
of considerable importance. The standard of work at, for 
instance, the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, U.S.A., 
has conspicuously succeeded in influencing the best European 
workers on pathology, clinical medicine and surgery. The 
reasons why certain universities in the United States have 
made their work felt so much more powerfully than any 
similar institutions on this side of the Atlantic cannot be 
stated in a few words and at the end of an article. It is a 
complex problem made up of many factors. Among them, 
however, it is safe to say that the magnificent liberality 
shown by rich men and women in endowing some of the 
best universities in the States and in Canada occupies a 
very important place. Original research on any large scale 
is impossible in the absence of big endowments. The 
patient study of how to apply the results of research to 
“clinical medicine and surgery is almost equally impossible 
without endowments. The best intellects of the age are 
wanted for progress in both these directions, and they 
cannot be had for the work if they are forced to allow 
themselves to be absorbed in the duty of earning a living on 
a lower intellectual plane. If England is to keep up with 
the United States in research and its applications to 
pathology and medicine, large endowments must be forth- 
coming for Oxford and Cambridge, and for the University 
of London. Failing them we shall have to be content with 
admiring the work done in the best American universities, 
and with taking a second place ourselves. 

Space compels us to leave unmentioned the advances made 
in many other directions, notably in knowledge of diseases 
of the nervous system, in ophthalmology, in otology, in 
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psychology, in rational therapeutics, in hygiene, in. public 
health, and in the administration of hospitals. The new 
century begins its history from a vastly higher standpoint 
all round than its predecessor did. But chiefly our hope for 
it lies in the desire, which has become so much more acute 
and general within the last fifty years than perhaps ever 
before, to get away from the bondage of theories and 
hypotheses, and to be able to question and cross-question 
facts till their full meaning becomes plain. The true 
students of medicine are to-day everywhere struggling to 
get to the heart of the disturbing influences which break 
up the harmony of health and life. They are asking not for 
petty nostrums against this ailment or the other, but for 
the wisdom which shall make them ‘ privy to the mystery 
‘ of knowledge’ in all that concerns health. 
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Art. III.—1. Watch and Ward. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1871. 


2. Roderick Hudson (1875).* 1886. 3. The American 
(1877).* 4. The Huropeans (1878).* 5. Stories Revived. 
Second series (1867—78).* 6. Daisy Miller, etc. (1878).* 
7. Confidence (1879).* 8. The Madonna of the Future, 
etc. (1879).* 9. An International Episode, etc. (1879). 
10. Washington Square (1880).* 11. The Portrait of a 
Lady (1881).* 12. The Siege of London. 1883. 13. Stories 
Revived. First series (1866-84).* 14. Tales of Three 
Cities. 1884. 15. The Bostonians. 1886. 16. Princess 
Casamassima. 1886. 17. The Reverberator. 1888. 
18. The Aspern Papers. 1888. 19. A London Life. 1889. 
20. The Tragic Muse. 1890. 21. The Lesson of the Master. 
1891. 22. The Real Thing. 1892. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 


23. The Private Life. London: Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co. 
1893. 


24. Terminations. 1895. 25. Embarrassments. 1896. 
26. The Other House. 1896. 27. The Spoils of Poynton. 
1897. 28. What Maisie Knew. 1898. 29. The Two 
Magics. 1898. London: Heinemann. 


30. In the Cage. London: Duckworth & Co. 1898. 
31. The Awkward Age. London: Heinemann. 1899. 


32. The Soft Side. 1900. 33. The Sacred Fount. 1901. 
London: Methuen. 


34. The Wings of the Dove. London: Constable. 1902. 


1 every final consideration of a novelist’s achievement 

the most significant question will probably concern it- 
self with the ground he has covered. Romance has stepped 
into the place of poetry as a criticism of life; the novelist 
has become the reviewer, and one asks, not unreasonably, 
in measuring his accomplishment, how much of life can he 
review. One thus requires for the sum of his books a 
measure differing from that imposed by any one of them. 
One asks vitality of the particular performance, but one 
demands variety from the whole. There may be less of ‘ life ’ 
in a romance that deals with empires and dynasties than in 
some obscure chronicle of a city slum, but a continued pre- 
ference for the slum as a subject would confess parvitude 1 in 
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the point of view. For the novelist is an interpreter as well 
as a reviewer, and the value of his total interpretation will 
depend not only on his knowledge of one tongue, but on his 
acquaintance with many. He has to select his subjects for 
us from every language of the world’s emotion, and the 
adequacy of his selection must depend essentially upon the 
number he knows. Our interest in romance to-day is much 
more personal than was such interest in the past. We 
demand actuality, we demand character; and, behind the 
artist’s craving for beauty and his sense of form, we look for 
a desire and an ability to render circumstance available to 
our appreciation; a mission to translate for our cognition 
the circumstance and sentiments with which he is impressed. 
So, though it prove the duller way, we would consider the 
compass of Mr. Henry James’s work before its quality, even 
though that quality must be considered its most intrinsic 
feature. 

The amplitude cf his work, the sheer space of shelf which 
his novels cover comes as a first surprise to the collector. 
One has somehow regarded him as the reverse of a prolific 
writer, and the pleasures conferred by his successive volumes 
have always seemed too far apart; yet there have been pub- 
lished for the English reader close upon a hundred novels 
and tales, and others still are beached unprofitably in the 
stagnant harbourage of magazines. Such an output is clearly 
not that of a man who regards literature as an amusement, 
and it is very interesting to observe that Mr. James’s fecun- 
dity has increased with every decade of his working life. 
He was born on April 15, 1843, and, as his first tale 
appeared in 1866, he has been transcribing his impressions 
for thirty-six years. To his work such a description is 
especially applicable, for he has throughout adopted the 
part of the social recorder, and only for the briefest season 
has his attention been diverted from his own time. So 
close indeed has his attention been that the period of which 
he writes is most often that in which he is writing, an 
intimacy in association which gives his work a freshness of 
colour like that of a canvas painted in the open air. 

Freshness of colour would perhaps be by some critics con- 
sidered the quality most conspicuously absent from his 
work, but by freshness we do not mean that false air of 
reality which is the result of superficial imitation, and may 
be produced so cheaply. The freshness of Mr. James is an 
effect of atmosphere, nut of outline. One might say that 
in some of his work he is preoccupied with atmosphere, 
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and occasionally resembles the artist who preferred to paint 
a purple cow to sacrificing the serenity of his twilight to the 
true colour of the animal. Mr. James’s pictures have their 
purple cows; he is concerned pre-eminently with effect, and 
to that end is always prepared to subordinate his material. 
Even in his longest stories he maintains marvellously the 
sense of tone, he keeps down his accessories, and produces a 
continuity of impression which makes him the admiration 
and the despair of his fellow-craftsmen. No doubt to those 
who have no fondness for effect, who desire that every 
character should be depicted in the blinding light of noon- 
tide knowledge, his delicacies, his hesitations, his designed 
obscurity are an irritation, and his method seems as arti- 
ficial as they proclaim it. Yet artifice of some sort must 
always be used in reducing from the life, and impressionism 
may be but the finest order of realism, the rendering of a 
feeling instead of a fact. 

In his earlier stories, which are mostly short, there are but 
few hints of the line along which his sympathies were to 
travel. In his first nine years of work we have record of 
but ten stories, and of these only ‘Watch and Ward’ runs 
to the dignity of a separate cover. It is a trite enough 
theme, not made remarkable by the handling, and suggesting 
only in certain sketches of character the author of to-day. 
Of the others ‘A Passionate Pilgrim’ is of the order of 
tales that owe everything to the telling. It tells, indeed, 
only how an impoverished American came to see in England 
the home of his ancestors, saw there also, after a day’s 
acquaintance with its inmates, the ghost of the woman for 
whose shame and death his particular ancestor was respon- 
sible, and died himself as a consequence of the vision before 
many days. The subject, touching the spiritual evasively, 
is one for which Mr. James has shown a more than occasional 
fondness, and one can imagine how, if treated in his latest 
manner, the sense of mystery would have been deepened by 
a different finish, by retention throughout of the tragic 
numbness with which the story opens. Except the ‘ Pilgrim’ 
there is nothing in this nine years that would be seriously 
missed from the author’s work; nothing, despite retouch- 
ing, which produces its essential features. 

In 1875 appeared ‘ Roderick Hudson,’ his first long novel, 
characteristic of the work to follow in the fifteen years 
which we will call for the sake of definition his middle 
period, covering the volumes by which he is generally 
estimated and best known. But ‘ Roderick Hudson ’ 
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marks a significant extension of the author’s interest 
across the Atlantic, and it is something in favour of our 
‘ periods’ that whereas America supplies themes for the 
first, the second is essentially European, while the third 
scarcely wanders from English soil. Also that handling of 
the supernatural which figures so prominently in his earlier 
and later stories finds in the ‘ middle period’ no place at all ; 
and the contrast in national temperament, which so frequently 
affords a subject in that middle period, disappears in the more 
subtle scrutiny which marks the last. The story of Roderick 
Hudson is in fact immersed in the shadow of such a 
contrast: a contrast between Massachusetts and Rome, the 
New World and the Old, the Puritan aloofness of Mary 
Garland and the voluptuous Paganism of Christina Light. 

Roderick, weak brilliant unhappy Roderick, passes between 
them, from a tepid satisfaction in the one, to breathless 
worship of the other. A speedy transit, for Roderick, 
though sprung from New England, was born to a wider 
heritage of the past than was Christina. She was beauty 
but he was its priest. The story of the brief outburst 
and burning of his genius is admirably told. There is a 
tragic hint even in his first successes. He leaves port 
like some flimsy galleon under a great cloud of sail. One 
holds one’s breath at its disastrous loveliness. And the 
catastrophe comes not from without but of his inherent 
weakness. Christina arrives in time to complete the wreck- 
age, but she is not the cause of it. She is, on the contrary, 
responsible for the last leap of his genius. It is the in- 
spiration of her beauty that breathes a final glow into the 
smouldering ashes of his capacity, and forces him by a final 
effort to burn himself out. After that only the tragic note 
is sounded, a note to which Christina unwillingly and 
unwittingly contributes. Poor Roderick’s efforts to raise 
himself for a flight after losing the counterpoise of his 
inspiration resemble nothing so much as the pitiful comical 
winged somersaults of a bee whose body has been bitten 
off, and death comes to him as the least ruinous ending. 
The book is wonderfully complete for a writer’s first sus- 
tained effort; wonderfully balanced and free from crudity, 
abounding in happy bits of portraiture and observation. 
Mrs. Hudson is the first of many ordinary middle-aged 
women whom the author has drawn with such curious 
appreciation and fidelity. 

‘She was excessively shy, and evidently very humble-minded ; it was 
singular to see a woman to whom the experience of life had conveyed 
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such scanty reassurance.’ ‘There was no space in her tiny maternal 
mind for complications of feeling, and one emotion existed only by 
turning another over flat and perching on top of it.’ ‘These were the 
reflections of a very shy woman, who, determining once in her life to 
hold up her head, was actually flying it like a kite.’ 


Mary Garland is treated much less definitely; hers is indeed 
almost one of those portraitures by omission for which Mr. 
James developed later such a liking. But then her life was 
so largely made up of omissions that she has a right to the 
method. Yet she is no less charmingly and more completely 
presented than magnificent Christina, whose likeness is ren- 
dered unavoidably lustrous by the radiation of her beauty. 
‘The American,’ which followed two years later, is 
another international novel, but the contrast is social, not 
artistic, a contrast between the New World with its naked 
millions and the proud penury of the.old nobility of France. 
Christopher Newman, who had served an apprenticeship 
to most trades before making his fortune, sets his inten- 
tions more than his affections on Claire de Cintré, the 
daughter of a house that had looked forward to Charle- 
magne, and regards trade as somewhat more dully incom- 
patible than crime with its traditions. The situation has 
obvious possibilities ; obvious pitfalls too, of insistence and 
exaggeration. The author avoids these till near the finish, 
for Mrs. Bread and the melodramatic mystery of the 
Bellegardes must be considered one into which he has fallen. 
Newman, with his ‘look of being committed to nothing in 
‘ particular, of standing in an attitude of general hospitality 
‘to the chances of life, of being very much at one’s own 
‘disposal,’ is of a delightful type. He stands smiling, with 
his back very firmly set against his fortune, ready to admit 
any man, even a French Marquis, to be his equal, yet fully 
conscious how much of the pleasure and beauty of life lies 
outside his compass; shrewd, simple, tender and strong, a 
figure well worth drawing; and the old hotel in the Rue de 
VUniversité throws it into almost violent relief. But the 
relief is attenuated by Valentin de Bellegarde, and the pert 
little Marquise, both more modern than America itself, and 
he, frankly, ardently, gallantly alive, without money, morals, 
or the fear of death, is, as a type of manhood, no whit less 
attractive than Christopher Newman. Claire de Cintré is 
another portrait by omission ; indeed, perhaps in no other of 
his characters has the author left so much in by leaving so 
much out. Nothing is explained, very little enumerated ; 
we see her only as a vague figure in those forbidding halls, 
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yet her memory remains as an exquisite fragrance when the 
vigour of the book is almost forgotten. And the book 
abounds in vigorous portraiture; the canvas is wonderfully 
well filled. Little M. Nioche and his audacious daughter 
are as perfectly seen and as excellently placed as Urbain de 
Bellegarde and his forbidding mother; and though the book 
may be most commonly esteemed for its sketch of the deadly 
serious pretension of life in the Faubourg St. Germain, its 
real value lies rather in its grip and coherent inclusion of a 
wide and moving scene. The unheralded melodrama of its 
close is a commentary on the criticism that, whatever may 
happen in Mr. James’s novels, nothing comes of it. The 
truth being that the author occasionally in his earlier work 
displays almost a relish for violence in his conclusions. 

In 1878 ‘ Daisy Miller’ and ‘The Europeans’ were pub- 
lished, the one as widely quoted as the other is unknown. 
It was natural that so simple and dispassionate a study of the 
American maiden then looming into prominence—a maiden- 
hood as lacking in the finer as in the fuller shades of feeling— 
should have commanded attention, but the extent to which 
‘The Europeans’ has escaped it seems unaccountable. It 
has all that one imagines a book needs to attract the unin- 
telligent reader, and yet contains nothing that could distract 
the most fastidious. It is conceived in a delightful atmo- 
sphere, a delicate severity of Puritanism tempered by com- 
petence, an atmosphere perfectly preserved throughout, 
which the Europeans agitate without disturbing, and com- 
pletely indicated by grave Mr. Wentworth’s attitude to his 
household. He had ‘a vague sense cf jealousy being an 
‘even lower vice than the love of liquor,’ and Felix, his 
brilliant foreign nephew, appeared ‘so bright, and hand- 
‘some, and talkative that it was impossible not to think 
‘ well of him; and yet it seemed as if there were something 
‘ almost impudent, almost vicious—or as if there ought to be 
—in a young man being at once so joyous and so positive.’ 
The story makes something like a record in happy endings. 
Every one but the wicked Baroness, who has one already, 
finds a predestined mate. One might suppose that Mr. 
James set himself to show how satisfactory he could make 
a story without making it absurd. But the achievement 
which one feels most concerned him was the development 
of Gertrude Wentworth. She is suggested rather than 
drawn, with a marvellous economy of means, yet with such 
exquisite felicity, that one feels to know much more about 
her than the author can tell us, and takes leave of her with 
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a curiosity which he cannot satisfy. Mr. James has sketched 
nothing with a more sensitive point than the evasive opening 
of her flower to love; not to the love which, in that Puritan 
community, was three parts a duty, but to love which in 
her cousin’s arms was wholly a joy. Yet Gertrude is by no 
means an obtrusive figure of a comedy in which all the 
characters are so happily arranged, so admirably fitted, that 
one could read it a dozen times for sheer pleasure in its 
workmanship. ‘Confidence,’ which followed a year later, 
differs from ‘The Europeans’ in almost every particular save 
that of a happy ending. Yet its happiness is not of that 
sweet inevitableness which subsides gently into its place 
through the last chapter. The scene changes restlessly 
across Europe and America, and the consequences of 
Angela’s perversity illustrate an occasional tendency on 
Mr. James’s part to over-elaborate an issue. 

In 1880 came ‘ Washington Square,’ which must rank as 
one of the author’s significant novels. One can think of no 
one else who could have written it, who could have used the 
spareness, the dulness of its material with such effect. 
Surely no heroine ever had less in her favour than plain 
Catherine Sloper, yet we follow the conversion of her humble 
deference into a kind of heroic obstinacy with absorbed 
attention. ‘Her dignity was not aggressive ; it never sat in 
‘state; but if you pushed far enough you could find it.’ 
The dignity disengaged itself at last, as a hard determina- 
tion, from the pulp of her sad crushed sentimental spirit, and 
it is the slow creation of that hardness, not by the cruelty 
of fate, nor from her lover’s falseness, but by the injustice 
of the father she had trusted and admired, which makes her 
story so engrossing. He had killed something in her life, 
and she turned its coffin into a kind of altar. Not con- 
sciously. It is the essence of her pathos that she seems 
never more than numbly conscious of what she feels. The 
whole story is a miracle in monotone; of the monotonous 
in life treated unmonotonously. 

The ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ which appeared a year later, is 
the longest and most intricate novel of the ‘middle’ period. 
It is exactly defined by its title. Only once or twice, in a 
certain callous indifference to the pain she inflicts on her 
lovers, does Isabel Archer seem to forfeit the designation. 
For the rest she adheres almost too closely to it. She is 
often so much of a lady that one ceases to think of her as 
a woman, not from worldly or social ambition, but from an 
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emotional temperament too thin to disturb its intellectual 
impressions. She did not desire marriage, but required in 
that event the finest thing in the way of a husband. That 
she could have considered Gilbert Osmond in such a light is 
the severest criticism on her perception, and severs her 
from sympathies which had not been alienated by her some- 
what too obvious self-esteem. She had every right to think 
well of herself, she was a very charming and delicate product 
of the New World, and it is really because one shares her 
complacency that one is humiliated by her choice. To her 
aunt it had ‘an air of almost morbid perversity,’ but one 
resents most its seeming so reasonable to herself. She was 
not influenced by circumstance, nor blinded by passion; she 
took almost as much time to her mistake as to its amending, 
and it is only a hint of this towards the finish which restores 
her to our esteem. She makes the one possible reparation 
by leaving the man she has learnt utterly to despise. In 
its presentment of Ralph Touchett the book offers a com- 
panion portrait of a gentleman, from which no deductions 
need be made. Tender, and whimsical, and open-handed, 
‘with all the illumination of wisdom and none of its 
‘ pedantry,’ a humorous perception that included his own 
decrepit lungs, and ‘a kind of loose-fitting urbanity that 
‘ wrapt him about like an ill-made overcoat,’ Ralph even by 
his bitterest disappointment is never betrayed into an un- 
generous word. 

The book yields little to quote, nor do the figures in its 
background much concern us. It is occupied with its great 
effort, and, while offering that a tribute of admiration, one 
can only wish that it had painted for us a lady on somewhat 
less exclusive lines. 

The four following years produced nothing but short 
stories, three of them, ‘The Siege of London,’ ‘ Lady 
‘ Barbarina,’ and ‘A New England Winter,’ being devoted 
to the contrast between the American and European mind, 
and one, ‘ The Author of Beltraffio,’ being the first of several 
studies of a literary contingence; no considerable novel 
appearing till 1886, when both ‘The Bostonians’ and 
‘ Princess Casamassima’ saw the light. ‘The Bostonians’ 
deals with the designs of a coterie of women in Boston City 
to force the rights of their sex upon America: a portentously 
dull subject, and treated with such diffuseness that its first 

seventy pages only advance it by a single evening. Yet the 
story gains on one’s attention, and contains some wonderful 
portraits of unattractive women. Miss Olive Chancellor 
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was perhaps the most difficult. She belonged to the class of 
people 

‘who take things hard. She was subject to fits of tragic shyness, 
during which she was unable to meet even her own eyes in the mirror.’ 
‘She had a fear of everything, but her greatest fear was of being 
afraid.’ ‘ Of all things in the world contention was most sweet to her 
(though why it was hard to imagine, for it always cost her tears, head- 
aches, a day or two in bed, acute emotion).’ ‘She was unmarried 
by every implication of her being. She was a spinster as Shelley was 
a lyric poet, or as the month of August is sultry.’ 


Such qualities complicated with a passion for the position of 
her sex, a store of learning, and the New England conscience 
constitute a character of the highest difficulty, but it is per- 
fectly, even pathetically realised. Of the others Miss Birds- 
eye and Miss Farrinder are the best done. Miss Birdseye 
‘had a sad, soft, pale face, which (and it was the effect of her whole 
head) looked as if it had been soaked, blurred, and made vague by 
exposure to some slow dissolvent. The long practice of philanthropy 
had not given accent to her features; it had rubbed out their transitions, 
their meanings.’ ‘ In herlarge countenance her dim little smile scarcely 
showed. It was a mere sketch of a smile, a kind of instalment, or 
payment on account.’ ‘She belonged to the Short-Skirts League, as a 
matter of course; for she belonged to any and every league that had 
been founded for almost any purpose whatever.’ ‘She looked as if 
she had spent her life on platforms . . . in her faded face there was a 
kind of reflection of ugly lecture lamps: with its habit of an upward 
angle, it seemed turned towards a public speaker, with an effort of re- 
spiration in the thick air in which social reforms are usually discussed.’ 
‘ She talked continually, in a voice of which the spring seemed broken, 
like that of an overworked bell wire.’ 


One can but give a few lines in the portrait, yet how amaz- 
ingly it comes out, with, for all its comedy, not a touch that 
alienates. Mrs. Farrinder is of a type entirely different. 

‘There wasa lithographic smoothness about her, and a mixture of the 
American matron and the public character. There was something public 
in her eye, which was large, cold, and quiet; it had acquired a sort of 
exposed reticence from the habit of looking down from a lecture desk 
over a sea of heads, while its distinguished author was eulogised by a 
leading citizen. Mrs. Farrinder, at almost any time, had the air of 
being introduced by a few remarks.’ ‘The ends she laboured for were 
to give the ballot to every woman in the country and to take the flowing 
bowl from every man.’ 


The two are but secondary characters, indeed Mrs. 
Farrinder is hardly that, yet Mr. James contrives, by what 
in an artist would be called brush-work, to hold our attention 


to these queer women, while he develops leisurely a more 
romantic element. 
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‘ Princess Casamassima’ deals with ambitions of another 
kind, the ambitions are anarchical, and the scene is mostly 
laid in London slums. The Princess is Roderick Hudson’s 
Christina Light separated from her husband, and embracing 
in his stead the fashionable nihilism of the day. She remains 
delightful, though not quite with the fresh insolent charm of 
her maiden days: but the most admirable portrait of the 
book is again of an unlovely middle-aged woman, poor 
foolish faithful Amanda Pynsent, a dressmaker in a squalid 
court—with the meagrest ‘connection,’ a touching reverence 
for things as they are, and an absorbing affection for the 
little boy she has adopted. Beside poor ‘ Pinnie’s’ stead- 
fast goodness, the Princess seems a hollow charlatan, and 
Lady Aurora loses colour. Indeed, the only woman in the 
book whom she does not affect is big vulgar bouncing brilliant 
Millicent, the shop girl in the Palace Road, a good comrade, 
sharp as a rat, obtrusively respectable, but capable of com- 
promise for an adequate stake. The book gives a further 
extension to Mr. James’s range, but it lacks balance and is 
not very well put together. 

The next year showed nothing but short stories, and in 
1888 came ‘The Reverberator,’ a variant of ‘ The American,’ 
the intending invader of an old French family being this 
time a girl. Here the story is acceptable chiefly for its fun, 
and is the only instance in which Mr. James has relied on 
humour for his main interest. His humour is never of the 
explosive kind. He does not let it off as out of a mortar to 
convulse you suddenly with a burst of laughter. His 
humour no more aims at laughter than his tragedy at 
excitement, or his pathos at tears. It is a quiet illumination 
of life which is a pledge against bathos more than an 
incitement to be merry. He very seldom uses it to heighten 
irony. It is really rather the sanity of his point of view, of 
his seeing nothing quite as it sees itself. One feels that his 
enthusiasms will never betray him. He will see under the 
‘make-up’ even though he say nothing about it. He often 
says nothing about it. He leaves the picture to your dis- 
cernment; sometimes out of tenderness for his subject, 
sometimes as a compliment to his reader. The humour in 
much of the pretence of life is often lost if it be pointed out; 
the showing spoils it. You must see it if you can; other- 
wise you cannot. 

‘She had a handsome inanimate face, over which the firelight played 
without making it more lively, a beautiful voice, and the occasional 
command of a few short words,’ 
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‘The foreman, who was sixty years old and wore a wig, which consti- 
tuted in itself a kind of social position, besides being accompanied by a 
little frightened, furtive wife, who closed her eyes, as if in the presence 
of a blinding splendour, when Mrs, Crookenden spoke to her.’ 

‘He seldom had much conversation with Miss Pynsent without telling 
her that she had the intellectual outlook of a caterpillar.... He 
always compared her to an insect or a bird, and she didn’t mind, 
because she knew he liked her, and she herself liked all winged 
creatures.’ 


Such touches may be found everywhere in Mr. James’s 
sketches of character, their humour lying in their terse 
fidelity, and only occasionally owing a shade to sentiment. 
But in his drawing of Whitney Dosson Mr. James has 
engaged directly the humorous idea. The American parent 
hasalwaysappealedtohim. His discomfort, his tractability, 
his air of being a mere adjunct to his family, his pathetic 
acceptance of incompatibility with his offspring. Parentalism, 
probably, never previously was conceived on such a scale, in 
sucha spirit. Despite his detachment from his surroundings, 
his subservience to his daughters, his cheerful tribute to the 
inferior, he never becomes ridiculous, nor loses the placid 
dignity of his unruffled mind. In Paris he passed his days 
revolving about the court of his hotel, but he had no sense 
of waste; ‘ that came to him much more when he was con- 
‘fronted with historical monuments, or beauties of nature or 
‘art which he didn’t understand or care for: then he felt 
‘a little ashamed and uncomfortable—but never when he 
‘lounged in that simplifying way about the court. Mr. 
‘ Dosson never doubted that George M. Flack was brilliant. 
‘ He represented the newspaper, and the newspaper for this 
‘man of genial assumptions represented mind—it was the 
‘ great shining presence of our time. To know that Delia 
‘and Francie were out with an editor or a correspondent 
‘ was really to see them dancing in the central glow.’ 

‘To Mr. Dosson . . . his girls somehow seemed lonely ; which was 
not the way he struck himself. They were his company, but he was 
scarcely theirs; it was as if he had them more than they had him. 
They were out a long time, but he felt no anxiety, as he reflected that 
Mr. Flack’s very profession was a prevision of everything that could 
possibly happen. ... When at last they met his view . . . they had 
evidently done a good deal and had a good time, an impression sufficient 
to rescue Mr. Dosson personally from the consciousness of failure.’ 


But the book is not at all about Mr. Dosson—he really 
counts for but little more than the hotel in which his 
daughters live—and its humour is as much concerned with 
little delicate plastic Francie Dosson, with Delia’s attempts 
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to graft on her American vulgarity the tone of ancient 
France, and with George M. Flack and his monstrous 
‘Reverberator.’ But though the comedy of the story is, 
perhaps, closer together than in any other of Mr. James’s 
books, it is different neither in character nor in keenness 
from that which may be found in any of them. Inthe same 
year as ‘The Reverberator’ were published three short 
stories under the title of the first, ‘The Aspern Papers,’ 
and in 1889 a similar volume of four stories entitled ‘A 
‘ London Life.’ The two are of interest from occupying the 
closing years of what we have termed the middle period, and 
therefore from containing possibly some hint of the new 
manner. The hints are there, but not so marked as to make 
exposition profitable ; indeed, traces of the older method 
may be found for seven years to come, ‘The Other House’ 
being, perhaps, the first work of importance in which they 
cease to count. In the period which one is leaving lies the 
greater part of the labour by which Mr. Henry James is 
popularly known, if, indeed, one may without suspicion of 
irony use such a description. It contains nine of his novels 
and some twenty-seven tales,and only in some of the slighter 
of these could the casual consumer of fiction pretend to 
discover any esoteric intention or other obstacle to the enjoy- 
ment of an easily exhausted mind. They have just that un- 
reality which the public desires, the note of romance; senti- 
ment and character are fitted with that consistency which 
gives the novel such an advantage over life; opinions are 
held with a clarity, and expressed with an accuracy which 
are of so great assistance in the development of character ; 
and the dialogue has just that appositeness and cohesion 
which our ears are so accustomed not to hear. In short 
they have all the qualities that should commend them to a 
public which is very ignorant and very incurious of life, and 
one would have expected for them a far greater success 
even than they commanded. The chief preventive to such a 
popularity is a delicate and exquisite style which, because it 
tried to achieve an actuality to which they were unaccustomed, 
the critics called artificial. Style in every country of the 
world warns off the ‘stupid,’ but it seems to possess a 
particular irritation for English and American readers. 
It is, to their appreciation, a sort of glittering and wholly 
unnecessary envelopment. Indeed, they consider style so 
distinct from creation, that one might imagine they supposed 
it to be applied when the work was finished, like varnish to 
a picture or ‘ frosting’ to a Christmas card. 
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But in addition to the wilful offence of their style, one 
must admit, as an unconscious one, that the author is always 
free from moral prejudice or intention. He only aims at 
giving a direct impression of life without preconception as to 
its purpose. Nowhere does he come forward with explanation 
and reproof; nowhere does he attempt any re-arrangement 
of the elements of life, to enforce a lesson or illustrate a 
theme. He tries seriously, strenuously, to produce the illu- 
sion of being, and he is well content to succeed in performing 
that part of his business. His seriousness lives, indeed, be- 
yond reproof. That is his moral purpose. He recoils in- 
dignantly from the apologist to whom fiction is but ‘ making 
‘believe.’ Life may often be nothing better than ‘ making 
‘believe,’ but its recording shall not suffer such indignity. 
He will no more tolerate a tampering with the facts of life, 
than with the events and dates of an era. Indeed of the 
two he probably considers it of more importance to receive 
a trustworthy impression of existence than of any particular 
period to which the historian may devote himself. 

So far, he may be spoken of as having a direct moral 
intent. But it is the intention only of the honest accountant. 
He is determined that his book shall balance with the book 
of life; but he has as little concern as the accountant with 
the figures of its expenditure. It is none of his business to 
put a bad mark against items of extravagance or depravity 
or so to manipulate the entries as to convey a warning 
against either. And this detachment from his subject is, 
of course, against him with a British audience which, 
inveterately commercial, craves to derive profit from the 
occupation of its leisure, and is always suspicious of amuse- 
ment which has no secondary aim. Yet (on the moral count), 
apart from the fact that Mr. James is an artist, there seems 
no reason why these books of his should not have been more 
widely read. He takes none of an artist’s liberties, makes 
no excursions into the by-ways of life; the code of his 
characters is almost always that of the decalogue tempered 
by good manners, indeed the constancy of their decorum is 
not unfrequently depressing. We will consider his limita- 
tions later on, and only refer to this one of them in passing, 
since in England an artist seems to be esteemed rather by 
his limitations than his inclusions. Mr. James drew the 
line in those days an appreciable distance to the safe side of 
Mrs. Grundy. He refers to the influence of this lady, on 
one occasion, in a fashion that bardly prepares one for the 
extent to which he had acknowledged it. He is replying in 
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an essay, written also in the middle period, to some remarks 
of the late Sir Walter Besant upon ‘ selection.’ 


‘For many people art means rose-coloured windows, and selection 
means picking a bouquet for Mrs. Grundy. They will tell you glibly 
that artistic considerations have nothing to do with the disagreeable, 
with the ugly; they will rattle off shallow commonplaces about the 
province of art and the limits of art, till you are moved to some wonder 
in return as to the province and the limits of ignorance. It appears to 
me that no one can ever have made a scriously artistic attempt without 
becoming conscious of an immense increase—a kind of revelation —of 
freedom. One perceives in that case—by the light of a heavenly ray— 
that the province of art is all life, all feeling, all observation, all vision,’ 


That is a pronouncement that now reads otherwise than at 
the time when it was written, for the writer certainly seemed 
at that time not only to have been picking a bouquet for Mrs. 
Grundy, but to have selected the flowers with some care. 
Not that one would demand from an artist the treatment of 
offensive subjects, one would only ask a somewhat wider 
interpretation of ‘freedom’ than had until then been granted 
us from Mr. James’s pen. But the freedom was to come. 

In 1890 the publication of ‘The Tragic Muse’ inaugn- 
rated the new era. The inauguration possibly will not be 
apparent to many, for the book is certainly not a whit 
‘freer’ than any of its predecessors; but it is strikingly 
nearer the ideal of ‘an immense and exquisite correspond- 
‘ence with life.’ There is a beautiful looseness, an inex- 
pectancy in the handling. The story wavers, advances, re- 
treats, and ceases in the very fashion of life itself. Its 
cohesion suffers naturally in consequence. It reads, indeed, 
in places like a very splendid first attempt. The author 
seems to be trying to write it in spite of his art, to be aiming 
at a simplicity, a closeness to life, which is being continually 
clouded by the charm of form and phrase which he is as yet 
unable wholly to transfuse with his new intention. With 
Miriam Routh, for example, he is entirely successful. It is 
the most difficult piece of work in the book, this quick de- 
velopment of an uncouth girl into a famous actress, since 
the stage and literature seem with us so unhappily incon- 
gruous that the passage of an actress always seems to 

put the author’s perception out of focus. But Miriam 
only becomes more natural as she advances in repute ; 
she has to the finish that air of feeling for herself, of 
being confronted inwardly with surprises of thought, senti- 
ment, and intention, of an imperfect self-realisation which 
is so constant in life and so absent in fiction. Absent, 
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indeed, with reason, since in fiction it is immensely difficult 
to give such an effect and yet retain the sense of character. 
Miriam’s character is more than retained; it is developed, 
and from most unpromising material. We feel her person- 
ality soaking up the sources of supply about it, as a sponge 
swells with water. And yet we never know her better than 
she knows herself, and her actions retain to the very end 
the fascinating uncertainty of life; although we realise her 
so completely as an acquaintance that it seems almost a 
breach of manners to denote her by her Christian name. 
Nick Dormer, another fine piece of work, and Julia Dallow 
are also well in the picture, but Gabriel Nash, almost wil- 
fully, and Peter Sherringham seem out of it. Peter was, 
of course, also difficult, but his passion and his phrases are 
too far apart even for an ambassador, especially in his last 
love scene with Miriam. 

The book is of another interest, however, than its excel- 
lence. Its theme, its theories, appear to be the direct out- 
come of an attention which Mr. James was paying to the 
theatre, an attention taking the form of two comedies which 
saw the footlights in London, and of four unacted plays 
which, in volume form, have rather the air of a bouquet 
presented by an unsuccessful admirer. 

The occasion was one of those curious disturbances of the 
theatrical mind, or perhaps it is safer to say temperament, 
in favour of literature. There seem to be, in England, fit- 
fully recurrent periods when the actor, forgetting his generic 
limitations, his own inalterable fitness for the ‘stock sizes’ 
of his profession, dreams of a play which shall represent 
something more than a dramatist’s ability to repeat a success 
in time-honoured situations. His dream is a brief one, brief 
as his misconception of literature as a complacent auxiliary 
to posturing and costume, and of his own ability to render 
persuasively any but the types which precedent and his pre- 
dilections have long made familiar. Mr. Henry James was, 
with the late R. L. Stevenson and Mr. W. E. Henley, amongst 
the writers of distinction who were solicited to contribute to 
one of these spasmodic coquetries with literature, but he 
was no more successful than they in establishing permanent 
relations. His success or failure only concerns us here so 
far as his preoccupation with the stage is reflected in his 
books. The reflection is in truth very apparent, would be 
apparent even to one who did not know from what it was 
cast; apparent once or twice in the subjects of his stories ; 
apparent, unfortunately, in their brevity and rareness for six 
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brilliant years; and apparent, most of all, in an inclination 
to ‘hard meagreness’ in dialogue, ‘an anxious cultivation 
‘ of limits.’ 

This is nowhere so apparent as in the volume to which, 
leaving for the moment its shorter stories, the gap of six 
years brings us. ‘The Other House’ seems almost to have 
been conceived as a play. The action passes in but three 
places, the lawn and drawing-room of one house, and the 
hall of the ‘Other,’ and practically the whole story is told 
by the characters. Yet so deftly is it wrought that one 
scarcely notices the economy, and it is of all Mr. James’s 
work the piece whose handling moves one most to admiration. 
The suggestion of the theatre is carried so far that many 
points are made with the insistence necessary to reach the 
torpid intelligence of the stalls. Notice especially the three- 
fold repetition of the conditions which safeguard Tony 
Bream’s second marriage, and the clearness with which Doctor 
Ramage narrates the progress of the story between, if one 
may so call them, Acts I. and II. Exits and entrances are 
managed with a curious formality, and the method by which 
Dennis Vidal is pushed across and kept off the scene in the 
second act is almost too suggestive of an artificial lighting. 
The descriptive dialogue, also, is too loaded with explana- 
tion to produce an illusion of reality, but the dramatic 
dialogue is marvellous in a significance to which no 
character is sacrificed. The development of the heart story 
of five people behind the fence of speech on Mrs. Beever’s 
lawn is the finest thing of its kind that Mr. James has 
done. There is nothing explicit, nothing direct, yet we 
watch, behind that clear sharp clash of tongues, secrets 
passed from mind to mind, and the scarcely known desires 
and fears of each spring and bloom and wither like a magic 
flower. So pregnant is it that when perusing the book a 
second time, one searches for the pages which are not in it, 
which one remembers to have read. Its tragic ending will 
probably remain for most a source of discomfort. Not that 
the note of tragedy was not struck ; it is always struck by a 
love as fierce, a jealousy as desperate as Rose Armiger’s. 
One might have looked for a design more subtle from 
her intelligence; but jealousy is as blind as it is cruel, and 
the possibilities of little Effie’s murder can easily be de- 
fended. Yet, despite any defence, the violence of contrast 
in ‘The Other House’ savours rather of contamination by 


the brutality of the theatre, than of a profounder deference 
to the brutality of life. 
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If, however, it seems to have been somewhat influenced 
by the theatre, nothing could be further removed from every 
suggestion of things theatrical than ‘The Spoils of Poynton,’ 
which appeared in the next year. Few, indeed, would have 
considered favourably, as the theme of a story, the fond- 
ness of a middle-aged lady for the furniture she and her 
late husband have collected. But it is one of Mr. James’s 
peculiarities that he is extraordinarily independent of his 
themes, and one never can quite foresee to what uses he will 
put them. The old furniture at Poynton becomes the test 
of a girl’s honour; of a girl who, when the story opens, 
knew the place not even by name, and of a point of honour 
which to many may seem an over-sensitive perversity. But 
it is a point of honour between a woman and a woman, 
a fine and rare thing, or perhaps, one should say, between a 
woman and her self-respect, a thing finer and rarer still. 
For the real issue of the work is the triumph over her 
desires of Fleda’s jealous probity, and its final discomfiture 
by her passion. It is a study of wonderful subtlety, this 
slow capture of a heart. Breach follows breach in its walls, 
barrier after barrier falls in its highways, and all the while 
its owner is unconscious of defending it, and its assailant in 
ignorance of his success. Long after Fleda Vetch has sur- 
rendered, she is still fighting, and fighting not for terms but 
for ultimate victory. And the tragedy is that she obtains it. 
Obtains it, as it were, when her city is sacked and its de- 
fences broken, when she has lost all for which she fought. 
The distance between her counsel of honour to the man who 
was besieging her, and her despairing capitulation, is in- 
creased for us by contrast between the overwhelming sudden- 
ness of her passion in victory, and the intriguing devices by 
which she had kept it so long at bay. 

The book is illustrative, though not more so than many 
another, of the author’s exquisite sense of beauty in the 
ministration of life, a sense which concerns itself chiefly 
with the ordering of human habitation, with houses and 
gardens and charming rooms, expressed by a style as mellow 
and as exquisite as the things which it describes. 


‘ What he saw so intensely to-day, what he felt as a nail driven in, 
was that only now, at the very last, had he come into possession. 
His developement had been abnormally slow, almost grotesquely gradual. 
He had been hindered and retarded by experience, and for long periods 
had only groped his way. It had taken too much of his life to pro- 
duce too little of his art. The art had come, but it had come after 
everything else.’ 
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The words are from the reflections of Dencombe in ‘ The 
‘Middle Years,’ but they might be taken, in view of his 
wonderful development, for the author’s own. He has in 
these stories of his later years at last come into possession. 
He had for Jong been driving in the wide rut of fiction 
where so many wheels go. He had done work of a quality 
which, however superior to that of his competitors, was still 
of their kind. It portrayed, to use a term which but imper- 
fectly defines it, the outer drama of life, the expression in 
circumstance of character, the working out of temperament. 
But what he now depicted was the inner drama, the impres- 
sion of circumstance on character, the working in of fate. 
He had at last ‘come into possession,’ and of a field com- 
pletely his own. The intimacy of his new presentment, the 
delicate tracing of motive and impulse, and susceptibility to 
the involutions of the mind, make his old work seem almost 
superficial. 

1898 saw the publication of ‘ What Maisie Knew,’ ‘In the 
‘Cage’ and, under the title of ‘The Two Magics,’ ‘The 
‘ Turn of the Screw ’ and ‘ Covering End.’ 

‘What Maisie Knew’ is an attempt to print the figure 
of life as it falls upon the very acute vision of a little girl. 
Life as presented to her eyes is sufficiently unpleasant, as 
hers is spent alternately in the company of divorced parents 
who have each contracted fresh alliances. That, however, 
should rather have increased the interest of the story, and 
have produced a sharpness of outline and contrast which is 
the very quality it lacks. It is a bewildering blur of motive 
and action which has the same effect of irritation on the 
mind as an ill-focussed photograph upon the sight. If the 
promise of the title had been more closely adhered to, 
this might have been avoided, for throughout the book 
Maisie’s knowledge is all too liberally supplemented by that 
of Mrs. Wix, her nurse, and Mrs. Wix is a bore of almost 
heroic proportions. She is the incarnation of the moral 
idea in an inferior mind, well enough in its way seen from 
a sufficient distance, but terrible when it sprawls micro- 
scopically distinct over the foreground of a picture. Mr. 
James had before shown a disposition to succumb to the 
attractions of unattractive women, and here he has permitted 
them completely to master him. Wise and foolish, moral 
and unmoral, all the women in the story are almost entirely 
unentertaining. ‘In the Cage’ is a further lesson in the 
handling of material. The material is mostly suggestive ; an 
impression of ‘ high society’ produced on a female telegraph 
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lhe clerk by the messages she handles. The susceptibility to 
his impression of the young woman at ‘Cockers ’—she so domi- 
in nates the story that she never needs a name—is sufficiently 
ion. singular to raise more expectations of it than are fulfilled. 
‘ion The position is big with possibilities, but Mr. James puts 
lity them remorselessly aside. The world of the people who 
till ‘wire’ yields only a hint of melodrama, and a conventional 
er- piece of matrimony ; and our wonderful young woman, whose 
in affections are as curious as her susceptibilities, unites her- 
ant. self to Mr. Mudge with a precipitance which her previous 
res. somewhat accentuated propriety appears hardly to require. 
ate, She seems, indeed, created to kindle our regrets that she 
om- was created for so little, but her creator is resolute to retain 
the his correspondence with life at whatever cost of stimulating 
r to adventure. 
ost How far such correspondence has been considered in 
‘The Turn of the Screw’ is a somewhat trenchant question, 
the since the answer must pronounce on Mr. James’s attitude to 
The the world of apparition. He has shown from the beginning 
—witness ‘The Romance of Certain Old Clothes ’—a fond- 
ure ness for influences which should be rather defined as super- 
‘irl. ordinary than supernatural. In ‘A Passionate Pilgrim,’ 
as ‘The Last of the Valerii,’ ‘Sir Dominick Ferrand,’ ‘The 
nts ‘ Private Life,’ ‘Owen Wingrave,’ ‘The Great Good Place’ 
ver, —and may one not almost add ‘The Sacred Fount’ ?—he 
and has crossed the accepted border of determinations entirely 
h is human, and in ‘Sir Edmund Orme,’ ‘The Way it Came,’ 
tive ‘The Turn of the Screw,’ ‘The Real Right Thing,’ and 
the ‘The Third Person,’ he deals with appearances derived 
the incontestably from the other side of the grave. In three of 
to, the latter stories the vision is seen by at least two persons, 


ook and if that of Sir Edmund or of Ashton Doyne might have 
hat been created for its witnesses by telepathic suggestion, the 


Lost shades of Peter Quint and Miss Jessel are conclusively 
ral screened from such an origin, and their author’s serious atti- 
om tude to his art forbids the suspicion that they are merely 
rO- elements in make-believe. One seems left no choice but to 
Mr. take them seriously, and to consider them as the author’s 
the contribution to a speculation which has imposed its interest 
ted upon many writers. In 1899 appeared what is probably his 
ral most distinctive effort, ‘The Awkward Age.’ As a novel it 
‘ely lacks the delicate freshness of ‘The Spoils of Poynton’ and 
the the dramatic distinctness of ‘The Other House,’ but as a 
an study of life, which it almost professedly is, it surpasses, by 
uph its completeness, its sympathetic intrusion, its fine impar- 
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tiality, anything that Mr. James has done. The life it deals 
with, the life of Mrs. Brookenham’s circle, is as limited as, 
despite its limits, it is minutely complex. It lacks virility ; it 
is, saving appearances, indifferent to virtue; it affects rather 
an easy accommodation than good manners; but its quick 
intelligence, its very detachment from the strenuous effort of 
life make it worth study. Mr. James has provided a touch- 
stone for its vulgarities, its indifferences, its freedoms, in the 
shape of Mr. Longdon, the remnant of an older generation; 
but he views the contrast thus afforded with impartial eyes, 
for if he treat the younger without extenuation, he makes of 
Nanda, its representative, the most charming portrait in the 
book. And the book is confessedly a portrait gallery. Its 
ten parts are each labelled, like picture frames, with the 
name of a person, and Mr. James brings to the filling of each 
the ultimate development of the art of vision. 

How completely such vision is an art, an art acquired 
from the observations of laborious years, one realises by 
studying its evolution. In his earlier work he draws directly 
from the life. He is particular as to clothes, gait, the 
carriage of a head; he gives the profile, the relief; the 
exterior as exterior. Gradually as he progresses the outside 
ceases in itself to interest him; it would be almost impos- 
sible to ‘ dress’ his figures, there is scarcely a hint of period ; 
he renders the outside only so far as it is significant; the 
exterior as interior. Finally he almost abandons direct por- 
traiture; rendering by a few lines enough, but only just 
enough, to keep the figure in its place, and providing every- 
thing needtul for its realisation from reflection only, that is 
from its effect upon the other characters in his canvas. Even 
of Mrs. Brookenham, essential as she is to the scheme of 
‘The Awkward Age,’ we obtain no definite outline, only an 
appreciation of her prettiness, her flexibility, her flickering 
colour, her quavering tone, her lovely silly eyes, her effect 
of dimly tragic innocence. She gathers meaning and shape 
for us not from such vague touches, but with every word 
she speaks, and from every word that is spoken to her. We 
know enough of her beauty from the way her shadow falls 
upon her followers, we have a tribute sufficient to that 
‘rather tortuous’ mind in their replies. She takes on a 
personality, as it were, with every movement; she does 
nothing, she approaches no one, without acquiring sub- 
stantiality. Nor is hers the only presence so to acquire it. 
The relief of every figure in her ‘little sort of set’ is 
wrought in the same wonderful manner; by which every- 
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thing is constructed, one might say, from some one’s point 
of view. How far more subtle is it that the author should 
give us no conception of his characters but what is indirectly 
communicated, as it were, by themselves, a communication 
which also, as it is made, reveals the individuality of each. 
And his dialogue likewise is often of a supreme excellence. 
It renders the author’s intention by the very difficulty with 
which his characters deliver it. You can feel in its per- 
plexities, its indirectness, the vibration of their minds, those 
fluctuations of sense and of intelligence by which speech is 
shaped and coloured, and personality impressed, so that 
everything by the way of its saying tells at once the 
speaker’s and the author’s story. It is a tribute to its 
perfection that no extract could exhibit it; the point of 
each word spoken being so delicately dependent on its 
position in the narrative. But one cannot leave the book 
without quoting Mr. Longdon’s reflections on Nanda and 
little Aggie, those two so different exponents of the awk- 
ward age. 

‘ Both the girls struck him as lambs with the great shambles of life 
in their future; but while qne, with its neck in a pink ribbon, had no 
consciousness but that of being fed from the hand with the small sweet 
biscuit of unobjectionable knowledge, the other struggled with instincts 
and forebodings, with the suspicion of its doom and the far-borne 
scent, in the flowery fields, of blood.’ 

‘The Sacred Fount,’ which appeared in 1901, offers an 
impediment to criticism by its very interest. Its theme, the 
transference of vitality by affection, is treated with scientific 
exactitude, and has so much tocommend it for such treatment, 
that it is difficult to say how seriously the author considers it, 
or whether it or its consequence is to beconsidered subordinate, 
but if Mr. James intends his thesis seriously, he renders its 
elaboration much less convincing by compressing it into a 
week end. The entire action of the book only occupies the 
hours between the afternoon of Saturday and Sunday evening, 
a period long enough if utilised for observation only, but too 
short for the mental alterations which a change of circum- 
stance works. Granting the condition to which May Server 
has been reduced by officiating as the Sacred Fount, one 
cannot imagine any benefit arising from so brief an inter- 
mission of her office as the time affords. Her malady is quite 
conceivable, but it is very much discounted by her recovery. 
But towards the finish of the book one is led occasionally 
to suspect that the author evades his own conclusions, and 
the final scene with Mrs. Brissenden closes in what reads 
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like a hedging concession to the probable. It may be that 
the ironic subtlety of Mr. James’s amusement becomes so 
evasively fine in its conclusion as to pass for something 
else, but in that case the subtlety seems somewhat overdone. 

‘The Wings of the Dove’ completes at the moment the 
list of Mr. James’s novels. If it cannot be said to mark any 
fresh developement, it epitomises in a manner both his ex- 
cellences and defects. The portraiture is almost more won- 
derful than ever. Splendid Kate Croy is not drawn for us 
descriptively, but built up before us, like a figure from the 
clay, by a gradual accumulation of qualities—her fine- 
ness, her ingenuities, her responsiveness, and the exquisite 
invasion of them all by love. Milly Theale, on the other 
hand, is rendered in a manner exactly the reverse. Faint 
and frail, with her light hold on life, her soft appeul to love, 
she is never more than an entrancing shadow which melts 
again into the air at the first chill breath upon its soul. 
The story’s action is of the slightest, but the moral spaces 
which it covers are immense, and might, with a more ardent 
elucidation, have been made absorbing. Between the 
charming Kate Croy and the woman of pitiless ambition 
who is ready to hand over the man she passionately loves 
as a temporary husband to the girl on whose millions and 
whose death she counts, is a distance which Mr. James does 
not adequately measure. The gradual corruption by those 
millions of what seemed an incorruptible mind, the decline 
of the woman’s dignity to the level of that hateful bargain, 
the price body and spirit had to pay for her desperate 
surrender, the tremors or exaltation with which she first 
conceived it; or, if these were not, some disclosure of how 
that callousness, that shameless audacity took hold upon 
her heart, some further assistance to a problem of such 
provoking mystery, is required. 

But the scene at Milly Theale’s reception when Kate 
reveals to her lover the ruthless superb determination of 
her odious plot could not possibly be improved; nor the 
dexterous fashion in which we are made to feel the creeping 
shadow of shame which falls at last on Merton Densher’s 
spirit from the wings of ‘the Dove.’ The first scene in the 
book, between Kate Croy and her unspeakable father, is 
also magnificently done, though really inessential. But 
the book suffers most from its inordinate fulness. Every- 
thing is described with what one might call a passion for the 
particular. There is so indiscriminate a profusion of detail, 
that the progress of the story is sometimes hurtfully delayed, 
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its proportions are obliterated, its outlines blurred. Doubt- 
less when one knows the book better, much of the embellish- 
ment which seems at a first reading to smother the action 
will sink into its place, but there will always remain enough 
to compromise the clarity of what might have been, with a 
wiser parsimony of material, a very notable achievement. 

‘ The Wings of the Dove’ is the latest of Mr. James’s essays 
in the art of fiction, but in postponing the consideration of 
his shorter stories, one has still to discuss some of his most 
interesting experiments. 

The complexity of his method, the profusion of his detail, 
his reticence, his hesitations, his very interest in his own 
ignorance, seem to declare any form of compression unfavour- 
able to his genius. Yet one would be forced to include 
several of his tales in any list of his supreme successes, and 
he must be counted among the very few writers of English who 
have been able to fill with the scent of character that brief 
flower of incident which is the short story. He has for the 
most part accepted always its limitations, and has given it 
rather less than more of continuity thanitcan bear. For the 
short story is essentially no varefully focussed picture, but a 
thing of instantaneous exposure, a snapshot at life. There 
hangs about it the sense of arrested motion of a passing show. 
It leaps suddenly into fulllight, and just as suddenly the shutter 
closes over it. You must make what you can of the view it 
gives you, of the lifted hand, the averted eye, for it can offer 
you no completer portraiture, no manipulated arrangement 
of life. Its very inadequateness is its charm, its triumph 
lies in the very frailty of its material, for with so little to use, 
the artist must see to it that he uses everything, that every 
movement is descriptive, and that a secret is somehow 
suggested by every stillness. There must be work in each 
word, each sentence must be shaped with intention, and yet 
its dim completeness, its air of distance, must arise not from 
what is written, but from what has been left out. Doubtless 
because it must be wrought so much for the imagination, 
the short story finds few able either to write or to read it, 
aud precisely also for that reason, for its very elusiveness, 
its irresponsibility, it is fitted for subjects which would be 
torn to pieces by the solemn machinery of a novel. To that 
special fitness Mr. James has always been susceptible, and 
he has often realised so exactly in the short story what one 
may call the extensibility of his material that it would be as 
difficult to add a phrase to it with advantage as a feather to 
a bird’s wing. 
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But though Mr. James has seldom misused the short 
story, only in his latest period does he completely utilise its 
peculiar virtues. In his earlier years the desire to be master 
of his form, to achieve, at any rate, a fine proportion, may 
have limited the length of his work, or rather have in- 
clined him to such subjects as could be treated with brevity. 
But the years which followed, the sixteen years which we 
have called his middle period, contain many tales which are 
rather shortened than short stories. ‘Daisy Miller’ is 
frankly a study, but ‘ Eugene Pickering,’ ‘ An International 
‘ Episode,’ ‘The Siege of London,’ ‘ Lady Barbarina,’ ‘A 
‘New England Winter,’ ‘Impressions of a Cousin,’ 

Georgina’s Reasons,’ and ‘ A London Life’ might, any cf 
them, have been expanded to the dignity of separate covers 
without any alteration of character, or even without 
suggestion of an undue inflation. The short stories of an 
inalterable completeness in those years are ‘Madame de 
‘ Mauves,’ a rare and delicate piece of work, ‘The Madonna 
‘of the Future,’ ‘The Author of Beltraffio,’ ‘The Aspern 
‘ Papers,’ and ‘The Patagonia.’ Not so completely self- 
contained are ‘Louisa Pallant,’ ‘The Liar,’ and ‘ Mrs. 
‘Temperley.’? What remain are studies such as ‘ The Pension 
‘ Beaurepas’ in the manner of ‘ Daisy Miller,’ and other 
shortened stories, as ‘Four Meetings,’ ‘ Longstaffe’s Mar- 
‘ riage,’ which would be no better and no worse for a change 
of length. 

But only when one has passed that landmark ‘The Tragic 
‘ Muse,’ and entered the third period, can one estimate Mr. 
James’s accomplishment in the short story. We have seen 
already that from 1891 to 1896 Mr. James did not produce 
a single novel, and we have referred the absence of one to 
his preoccupation with the stage. But one needs another 
reason for the five-and-twenty short stories, containing some 
of his finest work, which saw the light in those six years: 
and it seems not unlikely that, with the sense of possibilities 
still before him, which, expressed so pathetically in ‘The 
‘ Middle Years,’ we have ventured to interpret personally, he 

was too stirred by his widened vision to undertake anything 
that was not in measure an experiment. 

It would not be easy to pick out from the five volumes 
which contain those experiments any that is not perfectly 
fitted by the form in which it has been cast, and few which do 
not speak to something fresh in their maker’s view. Each 
shows so extraordinary an accordance between the thing 
done and the way of its doing, that one can with difficulty 
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imagine its being done otherwise. Literature obtains, 
perhaps, as a subject, too large a share of attention, but 
literature is something to Mr. James of the closest intimacy 
with life, and he can be as dramatic with a literary theme as 
with any other. The shamed revelation by Henry St. George 
of the failure of his success, the abandonment by Peter Baron 
of his chance of distinction, and, in a later book, the for- 
bidding presence of Ashton Doyne, the fine fidelity of John 
Delavoy’s sister, what are these, warm with the passion and 
aglow with the splendour of being, but proof, less of a liking 
for literary subjects, than of an incapacity for missing 
under however unpromising an exterior the throb of feeling 
and the grip of thought ? 

The recurrence of one other subject in these years has been 
already noted. Of the stories which deal with the super- 
natural, nine fall within this period, and all but one of these 
among his short stories. So large a proportion shows in- 
contestably an increasing tendency of thought towards 
spiritual affairs, which cannot be attributed to a craving for 
effects of contrast, since it is contrasts which he endeavours 
most carefully to avoid. He records indeed the reappearance 
of the dead as though it were but an appearance in a new 
dress ; and often with an easy acceptance which, if it mini- 
mise the disorder to reality which in a tale is the very 
mischief of the supernatural, tends rather to over-emphasise 
the immobility of those who can so accept it. 

Of the remainder, ‘The Private Life,’ though mentioned 
already in its connection with the abnormal, is rather notable 
by its simple mastery of means, the wonderful economy in 
its construction ; it is built, as it were, without scaffolding: 
a contrast to such a piece of humour as ‘The Coxon Fund,’ 
where the scaffolding is really of the chief interest. One 
must mention also ‘The Lesson of the Master,’ which 
expounds with such relentless lucidity the sacrifice of his 
satisfaction, even of his humanity, which must be made by 
the artist for his art’s sake. “But of them all, ‘The Altar of 
‘the Dead’ is at once the most particular and the most 
perfect. There is nothing in it apparently but a man’s 
melancholic oddity, who has outlived everything but his 
memories. Yet, into the ‘mountain of fire’ which he has 
made for his dead, creep the living colours of love and hate, 
of implacable anger, and of forgiveness. It is most wonder- 
fully wrought, most magically coloured, rich and vague and 


dim as though there were rather a mist than a pigment in 
the painter’s brush. 
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Here, then, closes our list for the present, the mere 
descriptive bibliography which has been here attempted, of 
work to which each addition seems to have made more 
difficult an assessment of its value. It is so various, yet it 
is so uniform; it covers so wide a space of life, and yet so 
narrow a space of manners; it is so communicative, and yet 
it is so reticent; it deals with such tremendous issues, and 
yet seems always to make them small. Often only the in- 
tensity of one’s admiration makes deprecation impossible ; 
one’s wonder at his method prevents a challenge of his 
mind. He has done so much, so amazingly much, and yet 
he makes one feel so acutely his omissions. He knows so 
intimately the human heart, he has unravelled such a com- 
plexity of human motive, yet he has only once painted in 
woman an overmastering passion, and his analyses of motive 
have taught us chiefly how much we do not know. He has 
shirked no segment of the social circle, he has painted the 
magnificence and the pathetic meagreness of existence, yet 
he has scarcely drawn across one of his pages the sense of 
its struggle, that endless groan of labour which is the 
ground bass of life. 

The range in his portraits of women is so wonderfully wide 
that it seems almost querulous to be conscious of what it 
does not include. And yet their very number and inclu- 
siveness make more remarkable what has been left out. 
Besides Rose Armiger, there is among all his women not one 
who, save incidentally and retrospectively, found her heart 
too strong for her; and no study, even, of any profound strife 
between the passions and the will. His good women seem 
to win their triumphs too easily, the bad to accept too com- 
placently their defeat. In the great matters of conduct our 
interest is scarcely ever enlisted by either, we know too well 
what each will do. And our knowledge comes, not from an 
appreciation of their moral qualities, but from a sense of 
their subjection or of their indifference to the social code. 
For the shadow of convention lies somewhat heavily on Mr. 
James’s women ; it usurps oppressively the offices of virtue 
and of duty. His Puritans retain the beauty, the freedom 
even, of an accusing conscience, but it is rather respecta- 
bility than responsibility which seems to regulate the actions 
of the rest. It is true that in giving so large a place to so 
low a motive, Mr. James can plead to have but followed the 
proportion of things as they are; yet to have followed them 
so constantly, to have found so little attraction in the ex- 
ceptional, to have celebrated so seldom the great conflicts of 
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the soul, must indubitably influence one’s estimate of his 
achievement. 

How great that achievement is, one is profoundly conscious 
after traversing, for such an article as this, the entire spread 
of it without any sense of satiety or of iteration. There is 
no more genuine proof of power, of originality, of imagina- 
tion, than this unfading freshness, delicacy, and variety in 
remembered work, and against all that has been written of 
those qualities in these pages, one can but set a disinclina- 
tion, perhaps a disability to handle the naked issues of 
emotion, and too frequent a tendency to immerse his drama 
in a saturated atmosphere of convention. That, however, is 
a defect of his qualities, a determination to contrive ‘an im- 
‘mense correspondence with life,’ and he has so completely 
succeeded as to have added a new conception of reality to 
the art of fiction. If he has dropped a line but rarely into 
the deep waters of life, his soundings have so added to our 
knowledge of its shallows that no student of existence can 
afford to ignore his charts. He has lived, as it were, in the 
chains with the ‘lead’ in his hands, intent on definite know- 
ledge of the channels and shoals of the human heart, where 
so many another pilot has been content to steer by the mere 
appearance of the surface water. And to the pleasure he 
has given us by his sketches of the beauty and variety of 
that enchanting coast must be added gratitude for sucha 
diversity of enlightenment on its perilous approaches as he 
alone, of those who have studied it, seems able to supply. 
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Art. 1V.—Sir William White, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., for six years 
Ambassador at Constantinople : His Life and Correspondence. 


By H. Surnernanp Epwarps. London: John Murray, 
1902. 


1 rhea men of our times could establish a better claim to 

biographical immortality than the diplomatist whose 
‘ Life and Correspondence’ is now before us. Sir William 
White was not only an eminent ambassador, but also, what 
is a much rarer thing, a great personality. He began his 
career, at the mature age of thirty-four, as a humble 
Consular clerk at Warsaw, and by sheer force of merit 
succeeded in climbing to the topmost rung of a ladder for 
the ascent of which mere merit is seldom deemed sufficient. 
As a diplomatist he formed a genus per se. He had none of 
the suavity and suppleness which are commonly regarded 
as the diplomat’s essential characteristics. But, on the 
other hand, he possessed in an ample measure qualifications 
of infinitely greater value in the part of the world in which 
he was destined to play a prominent réle. The dominant 
feature of his personality was vigour—robustness of mind as 
well as of body—and his vigour enabled him to win many a 
battle in a field where gentler qualities might have failed to 
produce an impression. Sir William White’s embassy at 
Constantinople from 1885 to 1891 will be remembered for 
years to come, both by the European residents in the East 
and by Turkish statesmen, as an epoch marking a revival 
of British influence and its temporary elevation to a height 
rarely attained since the days of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
the British Ambassador par excellence. 

The life of such a man forms a splendid theme for literary 
treatment. And yet those of our readers who have made 
the acquaintance of Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards’s work must 
have been somewhat disappointed. The book hardly fulfils 
the promise conveyed by its title. All that there is of Sir 
William White’s life in it might easily be compressed into a 
dozen pages, and half that number would probably suffice 
for all the correspondence, unless, indeed, the term be 
applied to the letters received rather than to those written 
by the subject. This is not, however, entirely the author’s 
fault. Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards possesses a biographer’s 
chief qualification: sympathy with his hero. But he, 
unfortunately, seems to lack the materials necessary for the 
work which he has undertaken, and to make bricks without 
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straw is a proverbially difficult task. The documents on 
which an adequate life of Sir William White should be 
based will for obvious reasons long remain inaccessible to 
the public. Meanwhile we must be content with the author’s 
well-meant effort, which, though not a biography, is an 
interesting and thoroughly readable, if somewhat meagre, 
résumé of Eastern European political history during one of 
its most eventful periods. 

The year 1885, the date of Sir William White’s appoint- 
ment as Ambassador ad interim to the Porte, was fated to 
be a landmark in contemporary Eastern affairs. The only 
other era at all comparable with it in importance was the 
year of the Berlin Treaty. Russia’s traditional policy from 
1856 until 1886 had been to promote the emancipation of 
the Christian nationalities in the Balkan Peninsula, in 
the hope of using them as stepping-stones to Stamboul. 
England, on the other hand, had habitually striven to 
uphold the rule of the Turk, thinking that a reformed and 
reanimated Ottoman Empire offered the strongest bulwark 
against Russia’s advance to the Mediterranean. The Bul- 
garian massacres of 1876 had induced England to modify 
her attitude. The Turk had proved unreformable, and the 
emancipation of his Christian subjects inevitable. Hence- 
forth the only question was whether Russia should be 
allowed to bring about that emancipation and to reap the 
fruits thereof alone, and we accordingly find England, in 
the Congress of Berlin, not opposing the independence of 
Bulgaria, but bringing all her influence to bear on one 
point : the curtailment of the Greater Bulgaria contemplated 
by the ambitious treaty of San Stefano. In spite of this 
check, however, few doubted that Russia had achieved a sub- 
stantial victory, and that in the new State, which she had 
created at the cost of enormous personal sacrifice, she had 
found an able and willing advance guard for her ultimate 
march on Constantinople. 

Subsequent events proved these calculations erroneous. 
No sooner had Bulgaria obtained her independence than she 
began to cherish dreams of expansion and self-emancipation. 
This tendency culminated in the coup d'état of 1885, when 
she shook herself free from her protector’s leading strings 
and proceeded to the annexation of Eastern Roumelia. This 
move took Russia by surprise and roused her indignation. 
The Russians felt that if Bulgaria were permitted to 
aggrandise herself independently of their aid, and in defiance 
of their behests, their sacrifices would be wasted, their 
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influence gone, and instead of gaining an obsequious ally they 
would have really raised a powerful opponent to their own 
schemes. M. Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador to the 
Porte, voiced these feelings in his extraordinary recommen- 
dation that the Sultan should be commissioned to restore 
the status quo ante by main force. His attitude is well set 
forth in a communication from Sir William White to Sir 
Robert Morier, Ambassador at St. Petersburg : 


‘Nelidoff tries to persuade every one, and he has evidently 
succeeded in persuading his Imperial Master and de Giers, that the 
threat of a Turkish military execution will be sufficient by itself to 
restore the Sultan’s authority in Eastern Roumelia. . . . But, the 
premisses being false, Russian policy in this question must arrive at 
fatal results. . . . A Turkish execution, to which Nelidcff is pushing 
and urging the Sultan by every means in his power, may subdue the 
Bulgarians for a time, but will bring on with it some disaster or other, 
which will be resented by Russia in such a way, you may be sure, 
that M. de Giers will find it extremely difficult to remain in office. . . . 

‘If Nelidoff had taken the least trouble to seek for a formula at the 
Conference which might have ensured unanimity, he might have got 
one. But he wanted to carry things with a high hand, thought the 
status quo ante could be reimposed by threats, and landed Russia 
where she now is, recommending the Turk to put down with the sword 
in his own fashion Christian orthodox Slavs.’ * 


M. Nelidoff’s action could only have one result. It 
widened the breach between Bulgaria and Russia, and led 
the latter to forfeit all her claims to the gratitude of the 
Bulgarians. This result was foreseen by Sir William White, 
who now thought that the time had come for England to 
reap where Russia had sown. The failure of M. Nelidoff’s 
policy was due partly to the Sultan’s timidity, but mainly to 
the British Ambassador’s strenuous opposition. Despite the 
insistence of the Russian, backed by his Austrian and 
German colleagues, Sir William White succeeded in frustrat- 
ing the proposal to allow Turkey a free hand in the matter. 
For the moment it appeared as if Great Britain and Russia 
had exchanged parts. The Turk’s traditional enemy was 
urging him to crush the Christians, whom she had only 
seven years before rescued from his clutches; while England, 
who in 1854 had undertaken a costly war in his defence, 
and in 1878 had done her best to mitigate the consequences 
of his defeat, was now putting forth all her strength in an 
effort to prevent him from preserving what technically was 


* Letter December 7, 1885, pp. 232-3. 
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his own. Sir William White vindicates England’s policy in 
the following passage from a letter already quoted : 


‘ As to the line we have adopted, I am sure you must approve of it, 
The future European Turkey—to Adrianople, at any rate—must, 
sooner or later, belong to Christian races. ‘There is no example in 
history, since the siege of Vienna, two centuries ago, of the Turk’s 
having regained any inch of soil that he has once yielded to native 
races. Is Eastern Roumelia to constitute an exception to this rule? 
We have always been accused by Russia and her agents in the East 
of being the chief obstacles to the emancipation of Christian races in 
European Turkey. The reasons for a particular line of policy on our 
part have fortunately ceased to exist, and we are free to act impartially, 
and to take up gradually, with proper restraints, the line which made 
Palmerston famous in regard to Belgium, Italy, &c. The Russians 
have made sacrifices to liberate Greece, Servia, and the Principalities. 
But they have lost all their influence in Greece, Servia, and Roumania. 
Montenegro alone has remained faithful and grateful. 

‘They are now about to lose the Bulgarians. . . . These newly 
emancipated races want to breathe free air and not through Russian 
nostrils, . . . 

‘I feel, of course, that all these things may have a contrecoup in 
Asia, but we cannot shape our course in Europe by purely Asiatic 
considerations. Of course, our great interests are there; but we still 
have European duties and a European position, and even European 
interests.’ 


The last paragraph is significant. It is an answer to a 
counter policy advocated by Sir Robert Morier at great 
length in two letters addressed to Sir William White from 
St. Petersburg. In the second of these letters he says: 


‘I saw arising a great crisis of rivalry between the mammoth 
Empires in connection with the Oriental Question, and this at the very 
moment when I had arrived at St. Petersburg penetrated with the 
conviction that the one object I ought to try and compass was at the 
very least to secure a modus vivendi between the two Governments. . . . 

‘ Was it unnatural that I should think Bulgarians hardly worth the 
jeopardising so important an object? For a game of rivalry it has 
been—it was instinctively felt to be such here. . . . 

‘ As regards the immediate present, I quite agree with you that it’s 
all to the good that the idiotic Russian bureaucrats, after shedding the 
blood of hundreds of thousands of wretched peasants on the Balkan 
ranges, should have so managed as to earn the bitter hatred of the 
people they have by this blood made free. If we can help to build up 
these people into a bulwark of independent States, and thus screen the 
sick man at Constantinople from the fury of the northern blast, for 
God’s sake do it. . . . Only don’t make this the one goal and object 
of your policy. . . . Don’t forget that for us, after all, India is the 
dernier mot, and that we must never so embourber ourselves in Europe 
as to lose our liberty of action in Asia.’ * 





* ‘Letter December 27 i 1885, pp. 235-7. 
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The sole point of difference between the two correspondents 
is one of means. They both agree that England’s policy 
should be to foster the developement of the Christian races 
in the Balkans and furnish them with a point d’appui. But, 
while Sir Robert Morier would endeavour to compass this 
end in co-operation with Russia, Sir William White felt 
convinced that such co-operation was impossible. His con- 
viction, founded as it was on the alienation of the Balkan 
States from Russia—a point on which both he and his 
colleague laid great stress—was justified by the immediate 
course of events. Russia could not forgive Bulgaria her 
triumph. Prince Alexander, the instigator of Bulgarian 
self-assertion, was her first victim. Notwithstanding his 
popularity—enhanced by his successful war against Servia 
—he soon found himself forced to abdicate. Yet Russia’s 
wrath was far from being appeased by the sacrifice of 
one scapegoat. All the privileges which the Bulgarians 
succeeded in wresting from the Porte during the ten years 
following their breach with Russia were wrested in the 
teeth of Russian opposition and chiefly through the assist- 
ance of England, who, supported by the members of the 
Triple Alliance, thus continued the Bulgarophil policy 
initiated by Sir William White. 

The feud, however, could not last for ever. The in- 
equality between the two combatants, the memory of past 
services, and the hope of future advantages all pointing in 
the same direction. Stambuloff’s fall was the death-knell 
of Bulgarian Russophobia. After his removal, reconciliation 
with Russia became a mere question of time, and finally an 
accomplished fact. The story of the prodigal son was once 
more enacted on a larger scale, and Prince Ferdinand 
solemnised his repentance by the baptism of his infant heir 
Boris according to the rites of the Orthodox Church. 

But, though peace was restored, the lesson of 1885 had 
not been lost upon Russia. Even some of Bulgaria’s 
warmest friends in the Empire were compelled by the logic 
of facts to confess that Russia could not count on Bulgarian 
gratitude. The refrain of the Bulgarian national song— 
‘Forward! forward! the Imperial City is ours!’ (Marsh! 
marsh! Czargrad nash /)—assumed a new meaning in the 
ears of Russian Panslavs. During the ten years’ breach 
between the Principality and the Empire a new policy had 
been inaugurated by the Russian Government, a policy 
based upon the discovery that there is more than one road 
to the ‘Imperial City.’ On the morrow of Bulgaria’s 
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apostasy Russia had set to work to repair the loss, so un- 
expectedly sustained in that quarter, by enlisting another 
Slav nationality in her cause. A counterpoise to Bulgarian 
ambition had been sought and found in Servia. 

The Servians have always clung to the hope of reviving 
the great empire of Stephen Dushan, or ‘the Strangler,’ 
under whose brilliant though brief reign (1336-1356) the 
Servian race had attained to a higher degree of glory and 
power than at any other period before or since, and 
dominated for a while the better part of the Balkan Penin- 
sula. The realisation of this dream, remote at the best of 
times, became well-nigh impossible after the Berlin Treaty. 
The cession of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria proved to 
the Servians the futility of all attempts at expansion to the 
west. The way to the Adriatic was barred to them. Their 
attempt at expansion towards the Danube on the east was 
likewise frustrated by the disastrous result of their ‘ Three 
‘Days’ War’ with Bulgaria. Expansion tc the north being 
out of the question, they naturally turned their eyes to the 
south and the Aigean, and in this new departure the 
Russians opportunely offered to second them. 

The weight of Russian influence, which had hitherto 
aided the progress of the Bulgarian propaganda in Mace- 
donia, was now transferred to the Servian. Russian 
historians suddenly discovered that the Macedonian Slavs 
are of pure Servian blood; Russian philologists undertook 
to show that the Slavonic dialect spoken in that province is 
not Bulgarian but Servian; ethnology and folk-lore were 
pressed into the same service, and the claims of the 
Bulgarians to Macedonia were pronounced shameless 
forgeries. Nor was this enthusiasm for Servian aspirations 
confined to University professors and irresponsible publicists. 
Servants of the Russian Government took an active part in 
this politico-literary warfare, and we have heard of at least 
oue Russian Consul-General in Macedonia agreeably occu- 
pied in the collection of Slavo-Macedonian folk-songs proving 
the Servian origin of the people. In addition to these 
theoretical efforts to undermine the Bulgarian and to exalt 
the Servian propaganda, the latter has, since 1886, enjoyed 
the systematic and unswerving protection of Russian diplo- 
macy at Constantinople. Partly through M. Zinovieff’s 
influence and partly through the Porte’s own political maxim 
of divide et impera, the Servians have already made consider- 
able progress in Macedonia. 

Their propaganda, like its Bulgarian rival, is ecclesiastical 
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and scholastic in appearance, though political in aim. But, 
unlike its Bulgarian rival, it acts under the «gis of the Greek 
Church. It poses as the champion of the (cumenieal 
Patriarchate against the attacks of the Bulgarian Exarchate, 
and under the cover of zeal for orthodoxy it endeavours 
to proselytise those among the Macedonian Slavs whose 
adherence to the Greek Church has been shaken, but who 
still shrink from joining the fold of the Schismatic Exarch, 
A large portion of the funds once furnished by the Panslavic 
associations to the Bulgarian propaganda have been diverted 
to the Servian, and there are reasons for believing that its 
resources are supplemented by secret grants from the 
Russian Treasury. 

This Servophil policy has been maintained ever since 
1886 with the single-minded tenacity of purpose which dis- 
tinguishes Russian diplomacy. Neither the long preponder- 
ance of Austrian influence in Servia under King Milan nor 
the return of Bulgaria to her allegiance was allowed to 
interfere with it. But, naturally enough, it has grown more 
pronounced since the restoration of cordial relations between 
the Courts of St. Petersburg and Belgrade consequent on 
King Alexander’s marriage. Meanwhile Bulgaria is not 
neglected. There are clear indications that Russia knows 
how to hold the scales even between conflicting interests, 
and to turn them all to her own profit. Among the best 
instances of her foresight and dexterity may be mentioned 
the part which she has played in the recent financial crisis 
in Bulgaria. The advance of 4,000,000f. to the Bulgarian 
Government from the State Bank of St. Petersburg, and the 
timely assistance rendered to Bulgaria in her negotiations 
for a loan with the Banque de Paris, to say nothing of the 
flattering reception accorded to Prince Ferdinand and the 
alluring prospect of a royal crown held out to him during 
his visit to the Tsar, constitute a perfect object-lesson in 
statecraft of a certain kind. At the same time Bulgaria 
was somewhat rudely reminded that she no longer mono- 
polises Russian sympathies, and that Russia can stroke with 
one hand and yet strike with the other. 

While all the marks of favour mentioned above were 
showered upon Prince Ferdinand and his Prime Minister at 
St. Petersburg, the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople 
was dealing a severe blow to Bulgarian interests by obtain- 
ing from the Porte and the @cumenical Patriarchate the 
consecration of a Servian metropolitan in one of the prin- 
cipal cities of Macedonia. The support lent to Servian 
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claims in this celebrated affair is of great interest, both in 
itself and as an illustration of the present trend of Pan- 
slavism. But its significance should not be over-rated. The 
excitement created by Mgr. Firmilian’s consecration had 
scarcely subsided when there happened an event calculated 
to soothe Bulgarian susceptibilities, and to fill the hearts of 
the Panslavists with ineffable joy. The Shipka Pass Fétes 
gave rise to a fraternisation of Russians and Bulgarians all 
the more hearty because it took place under the auspices of 
official Russia. The Tsar was represented therein by a 
Grand Duke, and his army by the Minister of War and a 
great number of distinguished officers. Not the least 
interesting feature of the proceedings was the presence of 
General Ignatieff, who may be, and is, regarded as the 
architect of Bulgarian independence. The conspicuous and, 
from a diplomatic point of view, somewhat equivocal part 
which the ex-ambassador has been allowed to play on this 
occasion shows clearly that the political doctrine of which 
he is the chief exponent is by no means abandoned. Any 
doubts on the point that might still be entertained are 
dispelled by the participation of the Servian military 
attaché in the manceuvres that followed, a circumstance 
which, when coupled with the exclusion of the Roumanian, 
brings into vivid relief Russia’s new attitude as the common 
protector of both Bulgaria and Servia, and emphasises the 
Panslavic character of the festivities. 

It has been affirmed by some that since 1886 Panslavism 
has been superseded by Pan-orthodoxy. This statement 
appears to us a good example of a distinction without a 
difference. Panslavism, it is true, has lost much of the 
extravagance which rendered it so dangerous and ridiculous 
a quarter of a century ago. Panslavists—at any rate, the 
least insane among them—now realise the difficulties which 
beset the brotherly union of the Slavonic races. The 
illusions of sentiment have given way to the cool calcula- 
tions of self-interest. In one word, Panslavism has under- 
gone the sobering influence of age. But this is not a sign 
of decay; it is rather a proof of healthy growth. As a 
matter of fact, the later policy of Russia can easily be shown 
to be a normal developement of the earliest Panslavistic 
dream. 

So long as Russia aimed at political supremacy over the 
whole of the Ottoman Empire, patiently waiting for the 
moment when protection could be converted into possession, 
it was to Russia’s interest to preserve the unity of the 
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Orthodox Church under the traditional authority of the 
Greeks, whom she regarded in the light of trustees holding 
her inheritance until the fulness of time should arrive. The 
integrity of the Orthodox Church was a political doctrine 
serving the same purpose as the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. This policy she pursued steadily until the Crimean 
War, when a new chapter was opened. It is really in 1856, 
and not in 1886, that the line between the two great periods 
of Russian policy should be drawn. Even before that date 
—in 1841—the Panslavist Bishop Porphyrios, in a memo- 
randum submitted to the Russian Government, had coun- 
selled expansion by the Slavonisation of the churches of 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. But his plan was premature, 
and fifteen more years had to elapse ere Russia could be 
brought to depart from her ancient programme. The 
diminution of Russian influence over the East, due to the 
result of the Crimean War, pushed the policy of Panslavism 
to the front. Russian predominance in the East and the 
preservation of the Hellenic character of the Orthodox 
Churches seemed no longer compatible, and the work of 
Slavonisation was commenced. 

The times were propitious. An awakening of the national 
sentiment was discernible throughout the Near Last, 
Asiatic no less than European, without, however, enfeebling 
the religious to any appreciable extent, and Russia deter- 
mined to exploit both these forces. A second Russian 
bishop, Cyrillus, was commissioned in 1857 to explore the 
Greek East with this end in view, and on his return home, 
two years later, he embodied the outcome of his investiga- 
tions in two reports, in which he also recommended the 
Slavonisation of the Eastern churches. One of the episcopal 
scout’s suggestions was the creation of an independent 
Bulgarian Church as a rival to the (cumenical Patriarch- 
ate of Constantinople; another was the instigation of the 
Arabic-speaking Christians in Syria and Palestine to revolt 
against the Greek Church. In the following pages we 
shall briefly relate the manner in which both these sugges- 
tions have been acted upon, and show that the campaign 
advocated by Bishop Cyrillus is still conducted on the lines 
laid down by him, with such modifications as the progress 
of events has rendered necessary. 

The Bulgarian Schism was the creation of General Igna- 
tieff, the prince of Panslavists, and its history is indissolubly 
bound up with that of Panslavism. When in 1869 the 
Patriarch Gregory VI. proposed to hold a council at Con- 
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stantinople for the solution of the Bulgarian Question, the 
Russian Holy Synod wrote to him condemning in most 
emphatic terms the rebellious attitude of the Bulgarians. 
But during the next two or three years the Synod altered 
its tone and its sentiments on the subject completely. The 
alteration was, beyond doubt, due to the fact that mean- 
while it had come under the control of the Panslavists. 
So that when the Constantinople Council was actually 
summoned, in 1872, the Holy Synod declined to take part 
in it. The official communication, in which the Greek 
Patriarch announced to the Holy Synod the decision taken 
by the Council regarding the Bulgarians, remained unac- 
knowledged, and the Synod continued its connexion with 
the Schismatic Church by allowing its priests to officiate in 
Russian cathedrals and seminaries and by supplying it with 
the holy ointment. It was not until after the events of 
1885-6 that the Russians began to entertain scruples about 
the propriety of such a connexion. The Schism, which had 
originally been hailed by the Panslavists as the best 
guarantee of Bulgaria’s deliverance from the domination of 
the Greek Patriarchate and of the ultimate Slavonisation of 
the latter, was now looked upon with suspicion; Russia 
reconsidered her position towards the independent Bulgarian 
Church. The result of this reconsideration was the change 
of tactics mentioned before. Russian diplomacy, without 
repudiating the Schism, commenced a determined warfare 
against the Bulgarian propaganda, thwarting its activity 
and opposing the creation of new bishoprics in Macedonia. 
Nay, in 1896, despite the recent submission of the Princi- 
pality, the Russian ambassador at Constantinople attempted 
to ruin all its prospects of expansion in that province by 
proposing a reconciliation between the Exarchate and the 
Patriarchate on condition that the former should surrender 
the Macedonian dioceses to the Patriarch and limit its 
jurisdiction within the bounds of the Principality. The 
reward held out was the recognition of the Bulgarian 
Church by the Ccumenical Patriarch, an advantage of 
doubtful vulue, or rather a positive disaster. The proposal, 
as might have been expected, was rejected by the Bul- 
garians, and it only deserves to be recorded as a proof of 
Russia’s altered attitude. 

Her present policy seems to be animated. by the desire to 
preserve the unity and uphold the authority of the Orthodox 
Church, but—and herein lies the all-important difference 
between the later and the earlier periods—to destroy its 
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Hellenic character. In other words, Russia’s object is to 
turn the Greek into a Russian Church, an object likely 
to tax all the ingenuity of the Panslavist politicians, but 
thoroughly worth the utmost outlay of labour on their 
part. The most sanguine among them already look forward 
to the convocation, under their auspices, of an (Ecumenical 
Council, in which they will arrange the affairs of the Near 
East in accordance with their own views. But, it should 
be repeated, this alteration is only a change of means. The 
sole point in which the new campaign differs from the old 
is that, whereas before 1886 the Slavonisation of the Eastern 
Church was sought by the erection of a rival Bulgarian 
Exarchate, now that end is pursued by the encouragement 
of the Servians. Instead of attacking the Greek Church 
openly and from without, Russian diplomacy now endeavours 
to Slavonise it from within. A chemical process has suc- 
ceeded to the mechanical. 

At the same time it would be a serious mistake to imagine 
that the suppression of the independent Bulgarian Church 
is an essential clause in this new political creed. That 
Russian statesmen, at all events, do not consider it in that 
light is amply proved by the fact that during the Shipka 
Pass celebrations the Bulgarian Metropolitan of Stara 
Zagora was permitted to take the leading part in the con- 
secration of the memorial church, and the Bulgarian clergy 
were placed on a footing of perfect equality with the 
Russian priests who officiated in the ceremony, a fact 
equivalent to an open recognition of the Exarchate. That 
Russia could do this and yet maintain her position as the 
pillar of Orthodoxy is one of the inscrutable mysteries of 
diplomacy, an art as little subject to the rules of logic as it 
is to those of ethics. Russia, as has been seen, made an 
attempt to render her position less illogical by her endeavour 
to bring about the restoration of the ecclesiastical status 
quo ante. But her failure is a mere matter of detail, and 
nowise affects the general scheme. 

The soul of this movement is M. Pobiedonostcheff, the 
Imperial Procurator at the Holy Synod, who, though a 
layman, exercises paramount authority over the Russian 
Church, appointing and dismissing bishops at will, and, in 
brief, wielding all the powers of a supreme Pontiff. His 
authority and the manner in which he displays it justify 
the sobriquet of ‘lay Pope’ applied to him in derision by 
his opponents, who see in the ambitious Procurator a 
personification of Russia’s evil genius. Moderate men 
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reprobate the overweening ambition of M. Pobiedonostcheff 
and his associates. But moderate men are seldom in the 
majority, and the Panslavists at this moment are in a 
position to ignore their adversaries. The Holy Synod is 
completely under their sway; a large section of the Press, 
headed by the renowned Novoe Vremya, disseminates their 
views, while opposition is paralysed by the censorship, which 
likewise is under their control. Above all, the Panslavists 
are supreme in the Imperial Court, and exercise a powerful 
influence over Russian diplomacy. In short, both at home 
and abroad the field is open to the ‘lay Pope’ and his 
cardinals. Under the circumstances, it is not a matter for 
surprise that the aggressive movement, whether called 
Panslavism or Panorthodoxy, is making rapid strides to- 
wards the accomplishment of its object in the Near Hast. 
Its activity extends over Europe and Asia. In Europe it 
manifests itself partly indirectly in the manner already 
described, and partly directly in the efforts of the Russian 
monks on Mount Athos, a district deserving more attention 
than has hitherto been paid to it by students of Eastern 
politics in this country. 

The easternmost prong of the Chalcidic Trident, com- 
monly known as the Holy Mount (Hagion Oros), has for 
centuries been in the possession of a score of monasteries 
and a large number of monastic communities (sketes), her- 
mitages, and retreats belonging to them, founded and 
endowed during the Byzantine period. Except for the 
presence of a Turkish kaimakam, who plays the part of a 
harmless figurehead, and the payment of tribute to the 
Porte, these religious foundations constitute a semi-auto- 
nomous federation, each monastery forming an independent 
unit, but all represented in an assembly which meets three 
times a week in the hamlet of Karyes. The assembly in 
question manages the general affairs of the community at 
large and settles all disputes arising between the various 
monasteries, though an appeal from its decisions is possible 
either to the Patriarchate of Constantinople or to the 
Turkish tribunals. These disputes were once the only 
source of excitement to the holy anchorites. But since 
the revival of national consciousness among the different 
members of the Orthodox Church in the Balkans, racial 
antagonism has found its way to this medieval retreat of 
monastic repose. Seventeen of the monasteries are purely 
Greek, one is Servian, one Bulgarian, and one Russian. 
This last has been the cause of great trouble during the 
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present generation. Originally Greek, it was seized by the 
Russians, who, being at first admitted on equal terms 
as fellow-Orthodox Christians, graduaily outnumbered their 
Greek brethren, and finally ousted them. Since its occupa- 
tion by the Russians this monastery has become a centre 
of Panslavic expansion and agitation on Mount Athos. 
Supported by the Imperial Palestine Society, which numbers 
among its members some of the most influential nobles in 
Russia, and is under the patronage of the Tsur’s own uncle 
and of M. Pobiedonostcheff, it commands almost fabulous 
means, which it employs in enlarging itself and in sowing 
dissension among its neighbours. 

The Greek monks afford it many opportunities for invest- 
ment of its superfluous capital. Their intestine feuds and 
native love of litigation frequently reduce them to such a 
pass that they are compelled to part with property to the 
Russians, who, in the pursuit of their object of conquest, 
spare no money. Where money fails, the Russians have 
recourse to threats. For many of the Greek monasteries 
own estates in Russia, especially in Bessarabia, and the 
Russian monks are able to bring pressure to bear on them 
through the Russian Government by inducing it to withhold 


the revenues from them. 
bitter character conceivable. 






The struggle is of the most 
The Greeks are aware that it 


is a struggle for national existence, and, in spite of all 
temptations, they usually offer a firm resistance. But the 
fight is unequal. The powerful protection of the Russian 
Embassy and the wealth of their rivals are bound to prevail 
in the long run. Meanwhile the numbers of the Russian 
monks are increasing at an enormous rate, and the mountain 
is dominated by the gigantic buildings of the Russian 
monastery and the communities of the Serai and Prophet 
Elias, by their lofty beliries and gorgeous green cupolas— 
monuments of Muscovite might and want of taste. 

The Patriarchate is unable to lend any assistance to the 
Greeks. In fact, the present (icumenical Patriarch is 
accused of being heart and soul devoted to the Russian 
interest. This is the opinion current among the Greeks on 
Mount Athos and elsewhere, and appearances certainly go 
to support it. During his long retirement on the mountain 
Joachim ILI. was frequently the guest of the Russian monks, 
and his portrait figures in their reception room between 
those of the Emperor and Empress of Russia. But there is 
reason to believe that appearances in this, as in many other 
instances, are deceptive. Impartial observers who have had 
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the privilege of a personal acquaintance with his Holiness 
are inclined to the opinion that he is not less patriotic but 
more cautious than his critics, and that he is making a 
virtue of necessity by kissing the hand which he cannot 
cut off. Indeed, what can a poor Patriarch do against the 
combined forces of Russian fanaticism and resourcefulness ? 
The eagerness of the Russians to gain possession of the Holy 
Mount can easily be understood when we consider that the 
monasteries, besides their Russian property, own large 
portions of the Chalcidic Peninsula, and have estates even in 
Greece. The race, therefore, that rules on Mount Athos 
has the means of exercising a certain influence in many 
other parts of Turkey, and even beyond the limits of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The Imperial Palestine Society, which works so effectively 
towards the Russification of Mount Athos, is the main 
instrument of Panslavism throughout the Near East. This 
Society was founded in 1884, with the avowed object ot 
supporting the Church of Jerusalem, protecting the native 
Orthodox population against foreign propagandas, carrying 
on scientific and archeological exploration in Palestine, and 
affording assistance to the Russian pilgrims who throng to 
the Holy Land every year at the time of the Kaster festival. 
This was its original programme. Whether it ever meant 
to restrict itself to the work described therein or not it is 
impossible to say; but at all events, under the inspiring 
influence of M. Pobiedonostcheff and his followers, the 
Society soon enlarged its sphere of usefulness, with the 
result that its purely scientific and philanthropical aspects 
have been totally eclipsed by the political. Its real aim now 
is the promotion of Russian influence throughout Palestine 
and Syria, two countries which, since the opening of the 
Suez Canal, have, in common with Egypt, regained much 
of their ancient importance as lying on the route of com- 
munication between East and West. 

The chief opponent of Russian expansion in Asiatic, as 
in European Turkey, is Hellenism, embodied in the Greek 
Church. Its strength is mainly derived from the memories 
of the past. Historic prestige and local connection of over 
two thousand years render Hellenism a powerful rival, in 
spite of its inferior resources, lukewarm activity, and total 
lack of political or ecclesiastical concentration. The free 
kingdom of Greece, which might lend a much-needed 
centre to the scattered forces of Hellenism, is lost in petty 
party squabbles, and has no energy to spare for the larger 
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interests of the race. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
it is against the Greeks that the Imperial Palestine Society 
directs its greatest efforts. Indeed, the inspired press of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow have more than once openly declared 
that the Society’s chief aim is the expulsion of the Greek 
clergy from Palestine and Syria, while some of the most 
Chauvinist among these organs have even gone so far as to 
express the scarcely Christian wish that the Greeks may be 
forced to embrace Islam, and so leave the field free to the 
Russians. Pending this desirable but highly improbable 
consummation, the predominance of Panslavism in Asia, as 
in Europe, is sought by the gradual Slavonisation of the 
Orthodox Church. 

In Asia this cannot be done directly, owing to the absence 
of a Slavonic population. Russia therefore adopts indirect 
means. The first step to the occupation of the Patriarchal 
Thrones is the weakening of their present tenants. This 
preliminary object is pursued by the encouragement of a 
separatist movement on the part of the non-Greek elements 
of the Eastern Churches. Both Syria and Palestine have 
already experienced the effects of this policy. We shall 
begin with Syria; but in order to render Russia’s action 
intelligible, and enable the reader to appreciate the results 
of Russia’s policy, we must first say a few words concerning 
the ethnography of the country. 

Syria, owing to its geographical conformation chiefly, has 
from of old been a pot-pourrit of races mutually antagonistic, 
and kept asunder by the barriers of blood, religion, and 
tradition. The Arab conquest (635-638) did nothing towards 
the fusion of these hostile elements, its only permanent 
effect being the substitution of the Arabic for the Aramaic 
as the common language of the country, and the conversion 
of a great portion of the population to Islam. At the 
present day we find in Syria, an area little larger than 
that of Greece, representatives of about a dozen different 
nationalities : Maronites occupying the greater part of 
Mount Lebanon; Druses on the southern slopes of the 
mountain and on Mount Hauran; Turcomans, that is 
nomad Turkish tribes, wandering over North Syria; Kurds 
in the highlands of the interior; Nosairis, Metawiles of 
Tranian blood, Circassians, and Armenians in the lowlands. 
ln this list are not included the Turks (most of whom are 
either soldiers or Government officials), the European resi- 
dents in the larger towns, the two old Jewish colonies at 
Beirut and Damascus, and the bands of Nawar, or gypsies 
of no fixed abode. 
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Politically the country consists of two vilayets, that of 
Beirut and that of Damascus; the sandjak of Aleppo; part 
of the autonomous sandjak of Deir-ez-Zor ; and the sandjak 
of the Lebanon, which since 1861, following on the massacre 
of the Maronites by the Druses and the Turks, enjoys a 
form of autonomy under international control and a 
Christian governor, whose nomination is made by the Sultan, 
subject to the unanimous approval of all the European 
Ambassadors at Constantinople. In point of religion, out 
of a total of some 3,000,000 inhabitants, the Mohammedans 
constitute the majority, numbering, as they do, over 
1,600,000. Christianity comes next with about 1,000,000 
of adherents of all denominations, and these are not few. 

Part of the Christian population belongs to the Catholic 
Church, and is subdivided into Syrian Catholics, Armenian 
Catholics, and Maronites who predominate in the Lebanon. 
The Orthodox Christians make up the remainder, and are 
under the jurisdiction of the Greek Patriarch of Antioch. 
It is among these that the Imperial Palestine Society has 
cast its hook, the bait being national and ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence. Russia in Syria repeats the play which thirty 
years ago she rehearsed with such signal success in Bulgaria, 
and which did much to prepare the Syrian stage for the 
appearance of the Imperial Palestine Society. For we meet 
with the first sign of revolt on the part of the Arab-speaking 
Syrians against the Greek Patriarchate in 1872, when half- 
a-dozen bishops of that nationality expressed their sympathy 
with the nascent Bulgarian Church. Previous to that date 
the Syrians, in common with the rest of Orthodox Ohristians 
in the East, were proud of the name of Greek, and con- 
sidered the knowledge of the Greek language a badge of 
distinction. But this is no longer the case. Under the 
fostering care of the Imperial Palestine Society, the national 
sentiment bids fair to throttle the religious, and the new 
dream of freedom is luring many of the younger sort from 
an obsolete allegiance. By a strange fatality the Imperial 
Palestine Society made its début in Syria under the auspices 
of the late Patriarch of Antioch himself—that is, of the 
Greeks, who acclaimed its advent, fondly hoping that they 
would find in the Russians sincere allies against the common 
enemies, Catholicism and Protestantism. But they were not 
allowed to remain long in their error. No sooner were the 
Slavs established in the schools and churches made over to 
them by the infatuated Patriarch than they began to under- 
mine his position by fanning the discontent among the 
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Arab-speaking portion of his flock, which forms three- 
quarters of the whole Orthodox population. 

These Syrians, historically speaking, have nothing in 
common with the Arabs except the language, which they 
adopted from their conquerors in the same way as the Greeks 
in many parts of Asia Minor adopted Turkish. Anyone 
familiar with the history of the country and its present 
condition knows perfectly well that apart from the few Arab 
families settled in the towns there is no genuine Arab in 
Syria, always excepting the Bedawins, whose real home is 
the desert. Nevertheless, the Russians experience no diffi- 
culty in persuading the Syrian youth, trained in their schools, 
that they are Christianised descendants of Omar’s Arabs, 
a notion which flatters the amour propre of a people accus- 
tomed to subjection, and appeals to its Asiatic imagination ; 
so much so that among the rising generation of Syrian 
Orthodox Christians one is amazed to find the Koran held in 
almost as high esteem as the Bible, and Arab ideals super- 
seding the traditional Hellenic. The Syrians are inspired 
with the hope of national independence, a hope pathetically 
ludicrous in view of their numerical inferiority compared 
with the other elements, especially the Mohammedan. How- 
ever, their emancipation from Greek will necessarily result 
in subjection to Russian influence, and from a Russian 
standpoint that is a great gain. 

Besides adding fuel to this national ardour, the agents of 
the Imperial Palestine Society further their work of disinte- 
gration by the most exaggerated calumnies against the 
Greek hierarchy, depicting in the darkest colours its exclu- 
siveness, as illustrated by the suppression of the national 
language. True or not, this charge is certainly not devoid 
of humour, coming as it does from the representatives of a 
Church which forbids to the Roumanians of Bessarabia and 
to the inhabitants of Georgia the use of their native tongue 
in their services, and for the last eighty years has been 
inflicting upon the latter prelates who do not know a word 
of the language of the people. A Church, moreover, which 
refuses to recognise the validity of the clergy of the Old 
Believers, genuine Russians counting some ten millions, not 
to speak of the systematic persecution of national institu- 
tions in Poland and Finland. The charge, however, is not 
altogether baseless, for the Patriarchs of Antioch have not 
always consulted their own best interests by making a 
knowledge of Arabic an indispensable qualification for ad- 
mission to holy orders. But, on the other hand, so far from 
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deliberately suppressing the speech of the people, they have 
habitually permitted the celebration of divine service in it. 
It is true that in their schools they teach Greek; but the 

Russians also teach Russian in theirs, without having the 

same excuse, either from historical or from purely utilitarian 

considerations. Another grievance accentuated by the Rus- 

sian propaganda is the custom according to which the 

highest clerical post has from time immemorial been filled 

by Greeks, a grievance rather sentimental than practical, 

seeing that the Patriarch is not an autocrat, for his actions 

are controlled by a Synod in which the Arabs are fairly 

represented. It is upon this basis that a vigorous agitation 

was started a few years ago. 

The movement came to a head in 1899. The Arabic- 
speaking bishops of Syria, in a meeting held without the 
previous sanction by the Porte of the list of candidates, 
proceeded to elect to the Patriarchal Throne of Antioch one 
of themselves, encouraged thereto by the Russian Vice- 
Consul at Damascus and by the Russophil Vali, Nazim 
Pasha. The other Patriarchs—namely, those of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Constantinople—protested, and the Porte 
ordered a new election to be held, based on a list containing 
candidates from these Churches also, in accordance with the 
traditional custom. Meanwhile, Meletius, bishop of Lao- 
dicea, the illegally elected Patriarch, remained as locum 
tenens, in spite of the fact that another bishop had been 
unanimously approved by the Synod of Antioch and con- 
firmed by the Porte, and finally the election to the throne 
received the sanction of the Porte under pressure from the 
Russian Embassy. The Patriarch of Jerusalem, in common 
with the heads of the other Greek Churches, entered a 
vigorous protest, whereby he not only gained nothing, but 
was forced, on M. Zinovieff’s demand, to recall his repre- 
sentative from Constantinople. Thus the decrees of the 
Imperial Palestine Society have been accomplished, and a 
dangerous precedent has been created. 

The Russian campaign in Syria is carried on through the 
Russian schools, which are subsidised by the Holy Synod of 
Russia. There are about twenty of these establishments 
in the diocese of Damascus, and others are scattered over 
Tripoli, Homs, Hamah, and Antioch. But in estimating the 
strength of the Russian propaganda in Syria we must bear in 
mind that it is only one of a great 1 umber of similar missions. 
The most formidable of its rivals is the Catholic Church, 
which is represented by a large native element. The local 
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Catholic communities were formerly under Italian influence, 
and the Italian language was taught in their schools, that 
being especially the case among the Maronites in the Lebanon. 
But since the time of Gambetta Italian influence and lan- 
guage have given way to French, which is promoted by the 
Alliance Frangaise, the Zuvre des Ecoles d’Orient, and by 
a number of French religious orders, all supported by the 
Government of the Republic. How successful the French 
campaign has been is proved by the multitude and efficiency 
of their educational institutions. Higher education is repre- 
sented by a Medical and Pharmaceutical College, founded in 
1883, and by a Theological School, to which is attached an 
excellent printing-press. Both these establishments are 
directed by Jesuits, who select the teachers, subject to the 
approval of the French Foreign Office, by which they are 
paid. The medical examinations are held before a com- 
mittee, consisting of three professors sent by the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction and three Ottoman doctors 
appointed by the Turkish Government, so that the graduates 
may have the right to practise both in France and in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Secondary education flourishes in the Jesuit colleges of 
Beirut, the Lazarist college of Antoura, which dates from 
the seventeenth century, another Lazarist college at 
Damascus, and the Capuchin school of Beit-Kashbo, which 
entitles to exemption from military service all Frenchmen 
who join it before their nineteenth year with the intention 
of settling in the Levant. Primary education is in the 
hands of the fréres, who administer several schools at 
Beirut, Tripoli, Kaifa, and Latakia. In addition to these 
centres of French culture the Jesuits exercise supervision 
over 190 schools, conducted by native priests and lay teachers, 
in which some fifteen thousand pupils of both sexes receive 
instruction. But the education of women is chiefly entrusted 
to various orders of French nuns, such as the Sceurs de 
Charité, who conduct seven establishments in and about 
Beirut, one at Damascus, and another at Tripoli; the Dames 
de Nazareth, who have two schools at Beirut, one at Kaifa, 
and one at Acre; the Secours de Saint-Joseph at Beirut, 
Saida, Aleppo, and elsewhere; while numerous girls’ schools, 
managed by native sisters, known as Scours du Sacré-Ceeur, 
or ‘ Mariamettes,’ and by the Sceurs de la Sainte-Famille, are 
under the control of the Jesuits. The French Government, 
moreover, not content with the efforts of these French 
missions alone, subsidises the schools of the Italian Capu- 
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chins and Franciscans at Aleppo and Abeih, while the 
French language is likewise spread by the Jewish schools, 
under the protection of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
which maintains several establishments, the most important 
among them being two at Beirut, one at Damascus, and one 
at Saida. 

The Italians, under the first Crispi Cabinet, made an 
heroic effort to regain the ground of which the French had 
deprived them, and a great number of schools was founded 
in Syria, under the protection of the Dante Alighieri Society, 
but only five of these survived the struggle for existence. 

A more formidable competitor than the Italian propaganda 
the French have found in the British and American missions, 
whose progress has lately been accelerated by the movement 
of emigration of the Maronites to America, brought about 
by the economical crisis in their country. The oldest of 
these missions is the American, which, founded in 1821, 
boasts a high school for medicine, a p inting-press, an 
observatory, a preparatory school, and a girls’ school at 
Beirut, a theological seminary at Abeih, an important school 
at Latakia, numbering more than fifty years of existence, 
and other schools at Homs, Tripoli, Saida, Damascus, and 
Aleppo; altogether some hundred and forty establishments, 
educating over seven thousand pupils. Next comes the 
British Syrian Mission, founded in 1860, with over fifty 
schools, twelve of which are in Beirut; the British Episco- 

alian Mission, whose headquarters are at Damascus; and 
the Scotch Mission, founded in 1864 with a view to con- 
verting the Jews, among whom its work chiefly lies. 

To these missions must be added the German Alldeutscher 
Verband, under whose auspices the German deaconesses con- 
duct a girls’ school at Beirut, and several other schools at 
Kaifa. It will therefore be seen that the Imperial Palestine 
Society, even after the absorption of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, will encounter no slight opposition from other 
quarters. Both the strength and the weakness of the 
Russian cause will become more apparent in our survey of 
the work done by the Imperial Palestine Society in the 
country which supplies it with a base of operations as well 
as with its name. 

Christianity in the Holy Land centres round the localities 
consecrated by the life and death of the founder of the 
Christian religion. The possession of these localities has 
always been a bone of contention, and not unfrequently the 
cause of bloodshed between the various sects among His 
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followers. Greeks and Latins, Armenians, Copts, Abys- 
sinians, and Syrians have from olden times claimed a greater 
or smaller share in the common heritage, and, conscious of 
the righteousness of the end, have not always been very 
scrupulous about the means. In 1808, for example, the 
Armenians set fire to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in 
the hope that they would succeed in inducing the Porte to 
sell to them the right of building it up on their own account. 
The Latins also strove to obtain the much-coveted conces- 
sion through a diplomatic channel. But the Greeks after a 
long struggle prevailed, and the church was rebuilt by sub- 
scriptions collected throughout the East. A modus vivendi 
‘was arrived at in the reign of Sultan Mahmoud, who issued 
a firman defining the rights of the various Christian com- 
munities in Jerusalem. 

At the present day representatives of the Greek, Latin, 
and Armenian churches officiate daily, in order of prece- 
dence, within the recess of the tomb. Yet such is their 
mutual suspiciousness that, while one of the priests is 
in possession of the interior of the shrine, the other two 
mount guard at the entrance, lest perchance their colleague 
should perpetuate his occupation. Neither in this sanctuary 
nor in the other joint possessions is any of the partners 
allowed to initiate repairs, or even to replace a broken lamp, 
without the formal consent of the rest. Russia a few weeks 
ago made an attempt to disturb this unstable equilibrium. 
Availing herself of the embassy to St. Petersburg of the 
Abyssinian Bishop Abuna Matteos, she induced him to raise 
a claim to the chapel of St. Helena, in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This chapel is in the possession of the 
Armenians, but the Abyssinian prelate asserts that it 
originally belonged to his Church, and on bis way home 
stopped at Constantinople in order to obtain its cession from 
the Sultan. Abdul Hamid, however, aware of the storm 
which such an innovation would not fail to raise, has wisely 
deferred his decision. 

The feud has most commonly raged between the first two 
sects—the Greek and the Latin—which, both by reason of 
numbers and historic tradition, are the strongest. The 
Greeks here, as elsewhere, maintain a purely defensive atti- 
tude. Being the first in the field, they limit their anxiety 
and their exertions to the preservation of the property and 
prestige bequeathed to them by their forefathers, while the 
Latin Church carries on a vigorous ecclesiastical propaganda 
for the acquisition of proselytes among the Arabic-speaking 
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Orthodox population of Palestine. The enmity between 
Eastern and Western Christians in Jerusalem is prevented 
from leading to international complications, such as once in 
the past resulted in a great European war, by the presence 
of the Turkish troops. All the principal scenes of worship 
and strife, from the place of the Nativity to that of the 
Resurrection, are strongly guarded by the Ottoman au- 
thorities. The great temple of the Holy Sepulchre itself 
is entrusted to the hereditary guardianship of two Arab 
families, which jointly keep the keys and share the fees 
paid to them by the Christian communities for opening and 
closing the gates. During service hours the representatives 
of these privileged families may be seen seated on their 
mats in the immediate vicinity of the sacred tomb, sipping 
coffee and smoking yard-long ‘tchibooks ’—mute emblems 
of Mohammedan indolence battening on Christian jealousy. 

However, despite the vigilance and, it should be added, 
habitual impartiality of the Turkish authorities, affrays 
between the priests of the rival creeds are by no means 
rare. One of these outbreaks of holy hatred occurred last 
November in the very precincts of the Holy Sepulchre. It 
arose out of a paltry question concerning the sweeping of 
the church quadrangle, and ended in the sentence of twelve 
Greek priests and twenty-two laymen to various terms of 
imprisonment. Yet the traditional hostility between East 
and West, bitter as it is, is now surpassed by the internal 
antagonism between the Greek and the Russian portions of 
the Eastern Church. 

The Church of Jerusalem, like the rest of Eastern Chris- 
tianity, has from the first been invested with an Hellenic 
character, and has necessarily participated in the vicissi- 
tudes of the whole Hellenic race. During the Byzantine 
period it flourished beneath the shadow of the Greek 
emperors of Constantinople. It declined with their decline, 
but it outlasted the Empire. The Mohammedan conquerors 
tolerated its existence, and allowed it that measure of 
autonomy which they granted to the rest of Eastern Christen- 
dom. But meanwhile a great Orthodox Power had arisen 
in the North, daily expanding and claiming a larger and 
yet larger share of influence over the Orthodox Church. As 
early as 1774 Russia had obtained from the Porte an official 
permission for Russian pilgrims to repair to Jerusalem with- 
out let or hindrance. The numbers of these pilgrims have 
kept pace with the improvement in the means of communica- 
tion, and, at the same time, the growth of Russia’s power 
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has enabled her to pose more and more authoritatively as 
the protector of the Holy Sepulchre. This protection, at 
first extended from purely religious motives, gradually 
became an object of political importance, and it should 
not be forgotten that the immediate cause of the Crimean 
War was Russia’s championship of the rights of Orthodoxy 
in Jerusalem, threatened by the Catholic clergy. 

While the Bulgarian question was at its height, Palestine 
remained in the background; but as soon as that question 
began to promise a solution consonant with the views of 
Panslavism, Russia directed her attention to this Asiatic 
portion of Orthodoxy, and, as a result of her intrigues, the 
then Patriarch of Jerusalem was prevailed upon to follow 
the example of the Russian Holy Synod and abstain from 
taking part in the Constantinople Council of 1872, which 
ostracised the Bulgarians from the community of the Greek 
Church. The Patriarch’s conduct was expiated by his 
deposition; but Russia revenged herself by stirring up the 
Arabic-speaking Orthodox Christians of Palestine against 
the Greek Patriarchate of Jerusalem, until the latter was 
forced to yield to them a voice in the government of the 
Church. This was the thin end of the wedge which was to 
split the Palestine Church into fractions, and the forerunner 
of the movement since initiated in Syria, as we have already 
seen. 

In the following year (1873) the Russian Government, 
under the pretext that the property of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Bessarabia was badly managed by the monks, deprived 
them of the management, and took the administration in its 
own hands, allowing only two-fifths of the revenue to the 
owners and keeping the remainder for expenses. This taste 
of Russian spitefulness soon brought the Jerusalem Church 
to submission, and a few years after two more fifths of the 
detained revenues were restored to it. But the Russian 
Government continued in possession of the estates, thus 
securing an instrument of pressure similar to that wielded 
against the monks of Mount Athos. Whenever Russia is 
bent on wresting a privilege from the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, such as the building of Russian churches, or on con- 
trolling the policy of his representative at Constantinople, 
she has only to threaten to confiscate this property, which 
yields an annual income of about 25,000/., a sum consider- 
able to the impoverished churches of the East. In other 
words, Russia holds over the head of the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem a sword of Damocles of the same type as the one 
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which since the last Russo-Turkish war has been suspended 
over the head of the Porte ; with the only difference that in 
the one case she plays the part of an importunate creditor, 
and in the other that of a bankrupt debtor. It need hardly 
be said that Russia has not the shadow of a legal right 
to these estates. These, as well as some other lands in 
Georgia, were partly presented to the Holy Sepulchre at 
various times in the past by Roumanian boyars and Georgian 
princes, and partly bequeathed to it by pious Greeks, as has 
been shown on documentary evidence. But the illegality of 
the action detracts nothing from its effectiveness. 

Things were in this posture when the establishment of 
the Imperial Palestine Society came to systematise the 
persecution of the Church of Jerusalem, assisted in this 
work of disintegration by the official representatives of the 
Tsar’s Government at Jaffa, Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
Beirut. It already boasts a great number of schools, in 
which several thousand boys and girls are taught to read 
Russia’s literature and revere Russia’s power. The highest 
place among these institutions is held by the Training 
College of Nazareth, which is under the direct supervision 
of the Russian Ministry of Public Instruction. Its teachers 
enjoy the same privileges as those granted to the teachers 
in the public schools of the Empire, and from its portals 
annually issue legions of native youths fully equipped for 
the work of the propaganda. From among these graduates 
are recruited the staffs of the inferior schools, of which there 
are no fewer than twenty in Galilee alone, while a high 
school for girls stands near Jerusalem. All these establish- 
ments are periodically visited by Russian Government 
inspectors, and are kept up to a high standard of efticiency. 

The religious side of the propaganda is equally promising. 
In all the principal cities and centres of interest in the 
Holy Land—Jaffa the seaport, Jerusalem, Nazareth, and 
Bethlehem—may be seen the domes of Russian churches 
towering above long barrack-like buildings, intended for the 
accommodation of monks and pilgrims, and surrounded by 
grim walls not unlike those of fortresses in a conquered 
country. The expenses of this magnificent campaign are 
chiefly defrayed by the pious folk in Russia, who readily 
respond to the call. In return for their generous donations 
they have the satisfaction of beholding their compatriots 
occupying the post of honour at the festivals in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, a post which from ancient times was 
reserved tothe Greeks. The prestige of Russia in Palestine 
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is also enhanced by the frequent visits of Russian grand 
dukes, ambassadors, and admirals, whose glittering uniforms 
add a special feature to the Easter celebrations. 

But in Palestine, as in Syria, Russia is by no means the 
only claimant. The Catholic Church, under its Patriarch 
at Jerusalem, is represented by numerous religious orders 
—Jesuits, Franciscans, Lazarists, and others—working 
zealously among the native Catholics. Their schools, 
though in some respects inferior to the Russian, still 
attract the dusky sons and daughters of Palestine by the 
charm and superior utility of French civilisation in the 
Levant. All these Catholic missions in Palestine, as well 
as throughout the Ottoman Empire, with the exception of 
Albania, were until quite recently, by virtue of ancient 
tradition, under the protection of the French Republic, 
which, while waging a truceless war against monks and 
nuns at home, sees good reason for supporting them both 
morally and materially abroad. In pursuance of this policy 
France has lately compelled the Sultan to recognise all these 
clerical and educational institutions, and to grant to them 
the privileges and immunities claimed by religious missions 
in the East. The Russian Government was not slow to 
avail itself of the opportunity offered for obtaining a like 
recognition for its own schools and churches, and the event 
was last Easter celebrated with great demonstrations of joy 
by the members of the Imperial Palestine Society and the 
five thousand Russian pilgrims at Jerusalem. The number 
of foreign propagandas was in 1898 increased by the pur- 
chase of the Dormition de la Sainte-Vierge by the German 
Emperor, who has thus established a claim to the protection 
of his own Catholic subjects, hitherto confused with the 
French, to the detriment of German infinence. A similar 
recognition of their right to protect their own missionaries 
has been granted to the Italians, and these two concessions 
can justly be regarded as a severe blow at French influence ; 
for France has lost the exclusive protectorate over all 
Catholic clergy in the East, irrespective of nationality, which 
she had enjoyed for ages. 

The Italian Government has followed up this advantage 
by the organisation of a Lombard pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, calculated to impress both the inhabitants and the 
local authorities with a due sense of Italy’s importance. 
The pilgrims were personally conducted by Cardinal Ferrari, 
Archbishop of Milan, for whom the Italian Consul prepared 
a triumphal entry into Jerusalem. In this display of proud 
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d humility took part Turkish officials and soldiers, as well as 
8 all the representatives of the European Powers, including 
that of the French Republic. The most striking charac- 
© teristic of the imposing ceremony was the unwonted cordiality 
h exhibited by the Italian State towards the Catholic Church, 
s a cordiality which the Church reciprocated by causing the 
g band of the Salesian Fathers to play the Italian Royal 
S, \ March. Nor was this mutual goodwill restricted to the 
Il exchange of compliments. Cardinal Ferarri, an ecclesiastic 
6 who has always been regarded as one of the most uncom- 
© promising members of the Sacred College, on this occasion 
ll evinced quite remarkable zeal on behalf of the policy of the 
of Italian Government, and permitted its representative at 
it Jerusalem to hold the place of honour in the religious service 
Cy : which took place in the church of the Holy Sepulchre. It 
d is thus seen that France is not unique in the ability of using 
h religion as an instrument for the extension of political 
y influence. 
e This demonstration, as was only natural, has caused great 
n annoyance to France. The French Consul at Jerusalem, 
8 though compelled by courtesy to participate in the Italian 
0 procession, made an ineffectual etfort to assert the vanish- 
6 ing claims of his country to the protection of Oriental 
it Catholics, while a French cardinal, a few days after, obtained 
y an audience of the Pope in the presence of the Catholic 
e Patriarch of Syria and other Eastern Catholics, who have 
r not ceased to look upon the Republic as their protectress. 
P= Nevertheless Cardinal Ferrari’s pilgrimage is regarded by 
n Italians, not without reason, as a victory of Italian 
n diplomacy. The Porte, which dreads France more than 
6 Italy, has seen this victory of the latter with satisfaction, 
al and, through its local officials, has contributed to the éclat 
8 of the Italian pilgrimage, while Orthodox Russia can hardly 
is be supposed to resent an occurrence tending to widen the 
3 division in the ranks of its Catholic rivals. 
I The political expansion of Russia in Syria and Palestine 
h of late years has been greatly facilitated by her alliance 
with France. Recent events, however, induced the French 
8 to return to their old policy and try to restore their dimi- 
y nished influence in the Eastern Mediterranean. It is in 
16 their desire to recover lost ground that we must seek for 
Re an explanation of the energetic attitude of the Government 
1, of the Republic in the Franco-Turkish dispute of last year. 
d This incident, however, served to accentuate more strongly 
d than ever the impossibility of a cordial agreement with 
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Russia in matters pertaining to the Near East, and to illus- 
trate the impotence of France where her interests clash 
with those of her ‘ friend and ally.’ Perhaps we shall not be 
very far wrong if we attribute the moderation of France 
towards Turkey and the slight want of proportion between 
the preparations made and the result attained to Russia’s 
jealousy. Nor was this the only occasion on which the 
French must have realised how much Russia’s friendship 
costs them. Some years ago a French scheme of a railway 
destined to join the Smyrna hinterland with the Propontis 
was wrecked on the same rock of Russian opposition. 

Indeed, the French themselves, in spite of their sincere 
endeavours to avoid all causes of friction with their allies, 
cannot but show symptoms of restiveness at times. Thus 
the ‘ Figaro,’ the semi-official organ of the Quai d’Orsay, not 
long since, in an article entitled ‘L’Essor de la Russie,’ 
ventured to express the opinion that the German scheme 
of the Baghdad railway would nowise prejudice Russian 
interests in the Near East, a statement which evoked some 
scathing criticism from St. Petersburg. The ‘ Novoe Vremya’ 
even went the length of hinting in no ambiguous terms that 
the object of the French journal was to thwart Russia’s 
development by encouraging French capitalists to support 
the enterprise under the pretext that their ally would not 
object. These and similar occurrences point the moral that 
the French and the Russians, try as they may to conceal the 
fact, are hopelessly opposed in their Near Eastern policies. 
A rumour which recently arose in connexion with the 
appointment of a new governor to the Lebanon, though 
lacking authentic confirmation, is worth recording, as it 
throws light on the view of Franco-Russian relations taken 
by people in the East. The delay in the appointment of 
this official, who, as has already been stated, must be a 
Christian nominated by the Porte and approved by the 
Powers, was at Constantinople affirmed to be due to the 
antagonism between the representatives of the two nations 
amies et alliées, Russia, notwithstanding the predominance 
of the Catholics in the district, intriguing for the election of 
an Orthodox governor, while France vigorously supported a 
Catholic candidate. The difference seems to have ended in 
a compromise, the new governor being a Pole by birth and 
possibly a Catholic by religion, though he is generally known 
by a Turkish name. 

Another rival, far less easy to outwit, are the Germans, 
whose influence is making rapid advances in this part of the 
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world. German activity in Palestine and Syria can be 
traced to the year 1860, when four German colonies were 
founded at Kaifa, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Sarona, counting 
altogether 1,200 souls, in consequence of a religious move- 
ment begun in Wiirtemberg. In 1900 a committee was 
formed at Stuttgart for the encouragement of German 
emigration to Palestine. The immediate object was the 
collection of money for the purchase of the necessary 
territory near Gaza, and both the Emperor William and the 
royal family of Wiirtemberg subscribed largely to the fund. 
Unlike the other propagandas, the German is not satisfied 
with the foundation of schools and churches alone, but 
endeavours to establish its power on the solid basis of a 
German population, and through its flourishing colonies the 
empire has already secured the best markets for the export 
of its manufactures. The interests of these colonies, watched 
over by a splendidly organised consular service, are further 
promoted by the charitable societies recently formed, such 
as the Berlin Society of Jerusalem and the German Palestine 
Society, each of which will in time develop into a powerful 
competitor of the Russian Imperial Palestine Society. 
German activity is not confined to Syria and Palestine. 
The Kaiser has proved a good friend to the Sultan in many 
an hour of need of late years, and it is only proper that the 
latter should show his gratitude by affording to Emperor 
William’s subjects all possible opportunities for expansion 
and enrichment; the more so as the promotion of German 
interests means an additional obstacle to the advance of the 
Power which he has most reason to fear. Profiting by this 
disposition, the Germans are establishing colonies in the 
fertile plains of Mesopotamia, and before long their influence 
will extend as far as the Persian Gulf. This developement 
will gain a fresh stimulus by the projected Baghdad railway, 
the first of a number of like enterprises which, as time goes 
by, are bound to follow. The effect of German progress in 
Asia Minor on Russia’s future developement in that direction 
can easily be foreseen, From a commercial point of view, 
the Baghdad railway, by opening the markets of the interior 
to European merchants, will seriously prejudice Russian 
trade, while its strategic importance is even greater. The 
facilities for transport, which will be created by its con- 
struction, will enable the Porte to mobilise its Asiatic forces 
and cancentrate troops on the Russian frontier with a speed 
at present impossible. Erzerum, the headquarters of the 
Fourth Turkish Army Corps, will be placed in direct 
VOL, CXCVII. NO. CCCCIII. I 
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communication with Baghdad and Basra, the headquarters 
of the Sixth Army Corps, and will prevent the isolation of 
either post by an invading force—a circumstance worth 
serious attention even from a Power which keeps a normal 
army 350,000 strong in a state of perpetual mobilisation 
within easy reach of the shores of the Black Sea, and a 
first-rate fleet, provided with the means of transporting a 
quarter of a million of men at a moment’s notice, afloat 
upon its waters. That the Russians are not blind to the 
new conditions, economic, strategic, and political, which will 
come into existence with the realisation of the Baghdad 
railway scheme is evident from the ill-humour to which the 
Russian journal already mentioned has on more than one 
occasion given vent. The burden of all these effusions is 
that by the construction of the line in question Germany’s 
influence throughout Asiatic Turkey will be strengthened 
and Russia’s weakened in a corresponding proportion. 

Nor is the return of the Jews to the land of their fathers 
to be dismissed lightly. In 1879 there were in Palestine 
barely twenty thousand Jews, while in 1899 we find more 
than eighty thousand of them, distributed in the various 
towns, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Safed, and others, as well as in 
numerous agricultural settlements in Central Judea. This 
rapid increase, facilitated by the construction of the Jaffa- 
Jerusalem railway, has received its chief impetus from the 
persecutions to which the Hebrew race has of late been sub- 
jected in Eastern Europe. Most of the immigrants come 
from Russia, Hungary, Galicia, and other parts of Austria 
and Germany. These are known as Aschkenazim, while 
the older inhabitants belonged mostly to the Sephardim 
variety, which, since it was expelled from Spain by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, has dispersed all over the Levant. 
Immigration continues apace under the auspices of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle, which alone spends 1,000,000f. 
a year on the Hebrew colonies and schools in Turkey, 
and other philanthropic societies. The latest phase of this 
migration, known as the Zionist movement, has for its 
object to revive the Jewish State by purchasing Palestine 
from Turkey. The movement, though condemned by some 
as Utopian, and ridiculed by others as sentimental in origin, 
possesses considerable interest for the unprejudiced observer 
of Eastern affairs. No one who has watched its growth can 
doubt its practical importance. 

Dr. Theodor Herzl, the leader of the Zionists, has quite 
lately paid a visit to the Sultan, at the latter’s urgent 
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invitation, and his reception was such as the owner of a 
long purse might reasonably expect from an impecunious 
monarch. According to the ‘Jewish World,’ an exception- 
ally well-informed organ, Dr. Herzl’s time was not wholly 
wasted on mere ceremonies. Regular conferences with the 
Sultan’s Ministers are said to have taken place under the 
presidency of the Grand Vizier, assisted by the Sultan’s first 
secretary and other high officials of the Porte and Palace. 
As a result of these meetings, Dr. Herzl was requested to 
formulate his views in a report submitted to the Sultan. 
The main proposal is the settlement of a large Jewish colony 
in part of Palestine and elsewhere in Asia Minor, on the 
basis of a charter, and, although the Sultan is not yet pre- 
pared to grant all that his guest demanded, there is sufficient 
ground to believe, with Dr. Herzl, that the negotiations 
will most probably, at no distant time, lead to a conclusion 
satisfactory to the Sultan and the Zionists alike. 

This hope is strengthened by the Sultan’s attitude towards 
the Jews, which in its benevolence contrasts curiously with 
the treatment meted out to his Christian subjects. Two 
years ago he appointed members of the Hebrew community 
to important posts in the Turkish army, while he attached 
two more to his personal entourage. On another occasion 
his Majesty evinced a lively anxiety on behalf of the same 
race, whose good repute was sullied by one of the blood- 
accusations periodically brought against the Jews by the 
Christians of the East, and caused the local authorities to 
take steps to prove its groundlessness, thereby earning the 
thanks of the Anglo-Jewish Association. Perhaps it is to 
this increasing favour of the Jews in the eyes of the Sultan, 
and the consequent fear of opposition to Russia’s designs in 
Palestine, that we must attribute a step lately taken by the 
Russian Government. The Minister of Finance is reported 
to have forbidden the sale of the Jewish Colonial Trust 
shares in the Tsar’s dominions, a step which has created 
great perturbation in the camp of Polish Zionists, the most 
deeply interested in the concern. This arbitrary measure 
can have no permanent effect on the plans of Zionism, and 
it is chiefly remarkable as a possible indication of the alarm 
which the progress of the movement is already exciting in 
Russian official and Panslav circles. 

These are the rivals whom M. Pobiedonostcheff will have 
to overcome before he can accomplish his project of a 
Slavonic East: Turks, Greeks, Jews, French, Italians, 
Germans, English, and Americans are all interested in 
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checking the progress of Panslavism in Palestine and Syria. 
The odds against Russia are undoubtedly great. On the 
other hand, the Government of St. Petersburg has, during 
the last half-century, given ample evidence of a determina- 
tion daunted by no obstacle, and of a resourcefulness equal 
to any emergency; and we must not forget that in politics 
fixedness of purpose, when combined with flexibility of plan, 
frequently spells success. 
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Art. V.—1. A General Catalogue of 1290 Double Stars 
discovered from 1871 to 1899. By S. W. Buryuam. 
Publications of the Yerkes Observatory. Vol. I. Chicago: 
1900. 


2. Reference Catalogue of Southern Double Stars. Compiled 
by R. T. A. Innes. Annals of the Royal Observatory, 
Cape of Good Hope. Vol. II. Part Il. Edinburgh: 1899. 


3. Micrometrical Observations of the Double Stars discovered 
at Pulkowa. By W. J. Hussry. Publications of the 
Lick Observatory. Vol. V. Sacramento: 1901. 


4, Researches on the Evolution of the Stellar Systems. By 
T. J.J. See, Ph.D. Lynn, U.S.A.: 1896. 


5. Traité d’ Astronomie Stellaire. Par Ch. André. Deuxieme 
Partie. Etoiles Doubles et Multiples. Paris: 1900. 


6. Discoveries and Measures of Double and Multiple Stars in 
the Southern Hemisphere. By T. J. J. SzE. Astronomical 
Journal, Nos. 431-432. Boston: 1898. 


. es making of an hypothesis is not the discovery of a 
‘truth,’ Lord Brougham wrote one hundred years ago 
in the pages of this Journal. And the maxim is worth 
remembering, notwithstanding the unwisdom of its applica- 
tion. For it was invented to discredit ‘the wild optical 
‘theory of vibrations,’ experimental proofs of which had 
then recently been alleged by Dr. Thomas Young. It is not 
our purpose to re-open that antiquated discussion. As the 
case showed to contemporary opinion, ‘ much might be said 
‘on both sides,’ in the words of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
pacificatory judgement on the dispute between Will Wimble 
and Tom Touchy. Young was substantially in the right, 
although his demonstrations were faulty; Brougham blun- 
dered presumptuously, in the midst of an ostensible dia- 
lectical triumph. 
Young’s Bakerian lecture on the ‘Theory of Light and 
‘ Colours,’ containing the first rudimentary attempt to 
explain diffraction-fringes by ‘ interference,’ and to establish 
on this basis the undulatory hypothesis of light, appeared 
side by side with Sir William Herschel’s announcement of 
the mutual revolutions of double stars in the ‘ Philosophical 
‘ Transactions’ for 1802. The two investigations seemed 
disconnected ; only superhuman sagacity might have dis- 
cerned any trace of an auxiliary relation between the 
branches of knowledge they respectively dealt with; and 
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Brougham would have been the keenest of scoffers at so 
far-fetched and preposterous a notion as that of its future 
establishment. Yet it has come to pass that, by a subtle 
affection of the ethereal waves constituting light, stellar 
systems have been numerously revealed, possibly in an 
embryonic condition, and certainly inaccessible to present 
or future telescopic observation. These extraordinary dis- 
coveries have served essentially to modify our views of the 
universe. But we must not anticipate. 

The advance of double-star astronomy, during the century 
which has elapsed since its effective foundation, has taken a 
course equally unexpected and characteristic. By its means 
a link has been forged between the old and the new 
astronomy—between the astronomy of the telescope and 
micrometer and the astronomy of the spectroscope and the 
camera. Astrophysical methods come in with singular 
felicity, just where astrometrical methods cease to be 
available. And the alliance reacts advantageously upon 
both kinds of research, imparting to the new the accuracy 
of the old, and to the old some of the flexibility of the new. 

Pairs of stars were at first thought to result merely 
through the hazard of distribution. Indistinctly, and with 
hesitation, the idea of their forming genuine couples was 
enunciated in 1777 by Father Christian Mayer, the Jesuit 
court-astronomer of Mannheim, and Lalande gave expression 
to current views in rejecting it as incredible. Mayer, too, 
set the example of collecting and expressly observing such 
objects. But his attempts were almost obliterated by the 
achievements of his immediate successor. Herschel under- 
took the research with the ulterior design of a parallax- 
campaign. He thought—as Galileo had thought—that 
since stars apparently adjacent in the sky were presumably 
separated by an indefinitely vast real interval of space, one 
might supply a convenient fixed point for measuring the 
annual perspective shift of its companion, due to the wheeling 
of the earth in its orbit round the sun. His expectation, 
however, was in this respect disappointed. Double stars, to 
begin with, proved far too numerous to be the outcome of 
chance. Herschel’s powerful telescopes, employed with his 
matchless skill, divided hundreds of stars, previously held 
to be single, into pairs of globes, just islanded by a fine 
strait of darkness. A strait of darkness, barely to be seen, 
yet signifying so much! Already, in 1784, the Reverend 
John Michell, still more formally than in 1767,* denied the 


* Phil. Trans., vol. lvii. p. 249. 
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possibility of casual juxtaposition. Stars strewn broadcast, 
however profusely, could not have become contiguously 
disposed in the multitude of cases to be accounted for. The 
doctrine of probabilities alone placed it beyond doubt, he 
considered, that most, if not all, of the multiple objects 
detected by Herschel ‘are systems of stars’ mutually revolv- 
ing under the influence of gravitation.* Herschel’s long- 
sustained observations finally verified the forecast. On 
July 1, 1802, he declared ‘the multiplied phenomena of 
‘ double stars’ to depend upon a general law of nature, and 
promised evidence, which was shortly afterwards amply 
forthcoming, showing in many of them a progressive change 
of relative situation indicative of periodical circulation one 
round the other.f 

The communication made a profound impression, which 
the efflux of time and the growth of knowledge have helped 
to deepen and strengthen. By the discovery of binary stars, 
unification of the cosmos in one respect, differentiation in 
others, were brought about. The law of force governing 
the planetary scheme received an indefinite extension, while 
constructive variety was at the same time perceived to have 
a boundlessly wide scope. ‘The sidereal world was at last 
included within the range of physical enquiries, yet of 
physical enquiries perhaps transcending the limitations of 
verrestrial experience. That suus may form part of systems 
in which they are not supreme is a fact of immeasurable 
significance. Through its disclosure our ideas of the 
purposes they are designed to fulfil have been in a measure 
confounded. We learn from it that our sun and his family 
are no universal model—that other suns have other relation- 
ships; and the trammels of analogy being thus loosened, 
the imagination is set free to expatiate in wide fields of 
speculative thought. 

Like all disclosures of real moment, Herschel’s of 
revolving star-pairs was only a beginning. One man made 
it; generations of men may spend their lives in working 
out its consequences. One of the most direct and practical 
has been that of stimulating telescopic improvement. 
Double stars are test objects of graduated difficulty. 
Specimens of all varieties are to be found, down to and far 
beyond the limit of optical resolving power. ‘The series 
does not terminate; pairs more and more delicate come 
into view as larger and finer telescopes are brought to bear 








* Phil. Trans., vol. lxxiv. p. 76. tT Ibid., vol. xcii. p. 486. 
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upon them. Their efficaciousness depends primarily upon 
aperture; with equally good definition the greatest objec- 
tives will divide the closest stars; each gain in size brings 
with it the potential disclosure of stellar pairs inaccessible 
to minor instruments. Now just these are usually the most 
interesting, because they are the most apt to be in rapid 
revolution. Their detection is hence an object of ambition 
to the best observers, who, in their turn, strain the utmost 
resources of optical art to supply them with the needful 
weapons. Thus supreme telescopic excellence is a sine qud 
non of progress in this branch. How far it has yet been 
attained may be gathered from one simple statement. 
Stars can be clearly divided with the Lick thirty-six inch 
refractor when the interval between the components does 
not exceed one-tenth of a second, or the breadth of a silken 
fibre placed at a distance of thirty-five feet from the eye. 
But Herschel’s most compressed couples were about ten 
times further apart, so that we may safely assert telescopic 
effectiveness in this respect to have decupled within a 
century. Is there a limit to it? We believe there is, and 
that the limit has nearly been reached; yet the imminent 
sterility of such researches need not therefore be appre- 
hended. A subtler mode of prosecuting them than that of 
direct star-gazing comes, with singular appropriateness, 
into play where the latter breaks down. 

The reactive effects upon the technique of astronomy of 
making acquaintance with physical double stars were, how- 
ever, incomparably less important than its theoretical 
results. The range of celestial mechanics was thereby 
indefinitely widened. The principles of that sublime science 
were shown to be valid to the remotest boundary of star- 
filled space, while endless possibilities of their exemplifica- 
tion in novel cases, demanding for their adequate treatment 
fresh expedients of abstruse invention, seemed to open up. 
Not that any demonstration was provided off-hand for the 
identity of the compulsive forces holding the stars and the 
planets in their orbits; but the presumption that gravity 
dominated all equally was irresistible, and has since been so 
fully justified that only a pedant or a purist can any longer 
pretend to a doubt on the subject. And so a science of the 
cosmos came to be established, for exact knowledge begins 
with the recognition of law. 

Herschel estimated the periods, but did not attempt 
formally to calculate the orbits of any of his stars. This 
was successfully essayed by Savary in 1827. The subject of 
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his experiment was € Urse Majoris, a bright and fairly 
obvious pair, registered by Herschel in 1781, since when it 
has performed two complete revolutions in approximate 
conformity to the rule of the road laid down for it by the 
French geometer. The line of enquiry he struck out has 
many ramifications; it leads to sundry problems, not even 
yet ripe for attack; but the initial one of deducing, from 
| the projected representation of an ellipse, the ellipse itself, 
has been effectively solved. Stellar orbits are presented to 
| us in every variety of position and in all degrees of fore- 
shortening. Luckily, however, an ellipse viewed in per- 
spective is still an ellipse—apart from the extreme cases 
when it shows as a circle or straight line; while Kepler’s 
law of the description of equal areas in equal times holds 
good for the apparent as for the real path. The main 
difficulty besetting the computation of orbits is, in fact, not 
of a mathematical, but of an observational kind. The most 
exquisitely refined measurements are affected by some un- 
certainties; and the scale of the fairy rounds traced out by 
the stars in the sky is so minute that infinitesimal errors 
introduce very material inaccuracies into the diagrams 
graphically portraying them. The task is then always 
onerous, and often futile, of completing a stellar ellipse from 
the section obtained by plotting observations. Even though 
the section be of considerable extent, the stars may never- 
theless, as months or years go on, deviate widely from their 
predicted places, closing in upon or running out from each 
other after a wholly unlooked-for fashion. But if they dis- 
avow what is called the ‘apparent’ orbit ascribed to them 
on the strength of their actually determined, successive 
places, still less can any dependence be put on the real, 
though unseen, orbit derived, so to speak, at second hand. 
In this matter there can be no hurrying to conclusions. The 
surest way of learning how a given pair of stars revolve is 
patiently to watch the process. When they have regained 
their starting-point, their periodic time is given ipso facto, 
and the other elements of their motion can usually be fixed 
with tolerable certainty. They must almost literally be 
seen to be known. Thus, few stars with periods longer than 
a hundred years traverse reliably computed orbits, and 
about forty visual pairs reach this standard of rapidity. By 
a liberal estimate it might be said that fifty binaries are well 
under the control of calculation. 
Let us see what kind of systems they form. As might 
have been expected, the plan of their combinations is 
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immensely varied ; and this, indeed, it is which gives them 
such peculiar interest. Each pair might be set apart for 
separate study; chapters might be written on the history, 
dynamical relations, and physical state of some among 
them. None is more intimately known than the superb 
southern binary a Centauri. Since its discovery by Father 
Richaud at Pondicherry in 1689 it has finished two circuits, 
and is more than half through a third. The period, accord- 
ing to Dr. See’s trustworthy calculations, is eighty-one 
years. The orbit described is an elongated ellipse, of very 
unusual apparent dimensions. Its seeming bigness, how- 
ever, is merely a consequence of the star’s comparative 
vicinity. We have no other such near neighbour in space. 
Light travels thence to our eyes in four years and four 
months, although the more brilliant rays of Sirius spend on 
their journey above twice that interval. The distances of 
binary stars are data of special importance. Upon them 
depends the scale of each system; and the scale gives the 
velocity, consequently the mass, of the revolving bodies. In 
the case of a Centauri all these particulars have been ascer- 
tained. At ‘periastron,’ their closest mutual approach, the 
connected stars are separated by a gap of space slightly 
exceeding that between Saturn and the sun, while, forty 
years later, they digress to far beyond the distance of Nep- 
tune. Their joint mass amounts to twice that of our sun; 
and it has further been determined that the deviations of 
each from a straight line as it pursues its way across the 
sphere are sensibly of the same amplitude, showing that one 
star deflects the other just as much as it is itself deflected, 
which is equivalent to the statement that they possess the 
same gravitative power.* Their orbits, accordingly, are not 
only similar in shape, but of equal dimensions. The bodies 
traversing them are equally mobile; neither clings to the 
hub of the wheel, like our own central luminary, which is 
sluggish because of its preponderance. Both gyrate round 
the empty focus common to their oppositely extended, oval 
paths, slackening in speed and accelerating together, so as 
always to be at corresponding but contrary points in those 
paths. Their movements, that is to say, are, at each instant, 
equal and opposite. Revolving stars must, indeed, always 
travel in diametrically opposed directions, though not 





* Their relative masses were found by Mr. A. W. Roberts, in 1895, 
to be as 51 to 49. Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 3,313; 
Observatory, vol. xviii. p. 405. 
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necessarily at the same speed. Velocity follows the inverse 
proportion of mass ; and the quantity of matter in a system 
is not as an invariable, or even as a very general, rule shared 
impartially between its members. The fact of its being so, 
) in the case of a Centauri, is rendered more noteworthy by 
luminous disparity. One of the stars sends forth fully 
thrice the light of its companion. The dissimilar quality of 
their absorbing atmospheres partially accounts for this 
difference. The dimmer star is also the yellower, rays of 
( the shortest wave-lengths being predominantly intercepted 
by the vaporous layers encompassing the photosphere. The 
photosphere itself may also be deficient in brilliancy, but of 
this we have no direct proof. The fact is, however, patent 
that two stars, equal in mass, contemporaneous, it is safe to 
assert, in origin, and closely analogous in chemical constitu- 
tion, are yet markedly disparate in light-power. Both are 
of the solar type, but the deeper hue of the companion 
corresponds to a perceptible advance towards the spectral 
stage reached by red stars like Antares. The chief member 
of the pair in Centaur has been singled out by Sir David 
Gill as an exact and, for purposes of stellar comparison, 
most serviceable model of our own sun. The Cape photo- 
graphs show their complete spectral identity, and this 
argues, for bodies not differing in mass, equality in mean 
density and areal brilliancy. A reasonable certitude is, in 
short, afforded that a Centauri is precisely such another sun 
as that which smiles through the tears of our skies; and the 
two might exchange places without disarrangement to their 
respective systems or disturbance to terrestrial meteorology. 

It is scarcely likely that the stars of a Centauri form a 
barely dual combination. We may be sure that they have 
further attendants, dark or bright. If dark, their presence 
could only be divined by the perturbations it might produce, 
and none are suspected. Nor could planets, on the modest 
scale of the earth or Mars, still less the brief blaze of a 
comet, become in aly way discernible to spectators situated 
as we are. Yet the pair may not, for all that, be wholly iso- 
lated. In the summer of 1898 two very small stars, of about 
the eleventh magnitude, were picked up respectively by Mr. 
Innes and Mr. Lunt, both of the Cape Observatory, in sus- 
picious vicinity to the great binary; and the possibility that 
they may be inseparably attached to it, and may act as its 
escort through space, has been adverted to by Mr. Innes in 
; his valuable ‘ Reference Catalogue,’ the title of which is 
quoted at the head of this article. The truth of the matter 
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can be readily ascertained, since the large proper motion of 
a Centauri, which must be shared by objects belonging to 

its cortége, will decisively and at once test the reality of an 

imputed connexion. Now, is it shared by the little stars 

located four years ago? Their careful re-measurement next 

summer would answer the question. If so, the two brilliant 

and the two faint stars constitute a system, the structural 

nature of which will offer a problem of profound interest. 

The outlying stars may be individually attached, each to one 

of the brilliant orbs; or both may be satellites of the large 

pair regarded as a joint centre of attraction. In either case 

they should be insignificant in size, or nearly devoid of 
lustre. Not impossibly they shine wholly by reflecting the 

light of their primaries. Until we are assured of their 
dependent status, however, speculation on this subject would 

be futile. We can only hope that southern observers will 
make haste to gratify the curiosity they have excited. 

The binary in Centaur has hitherto appeared to be one of 
the least complex of stellar systems ; many others are of far 
more intricate construction. Triplets and quartettes were 
not rare in Herschel’s lists, and they have been disclosed of 
late in astonishing abundance. A remarkable proportion of 
Mr. Burnham’s difficult pairs represent, not the beginning, 
but a continuation of the resolving process. They are 
members of previously known, wide couples, which, under 
stringent optical compulsion, avowed the unsuspected secret 
of their compound nature. 

The mention of Mr. Burnham’s name almost compels a 
brief digression. Although an amateur, he has done more 
to quicken progress in a highly technical branch of astronomy 
than anyone born during the last century. He began life 
as a stenographer in Chicago; then, in 1861, visited London, 
and bought a cheap telescope. It was indeed little better 
than a plaything; but the use of it evoked latent proclivities, 
intensified by an interview with Alvan G. Clark, who 
fortunately halted at Chicago on his return from observing 
the Iowa eclipse of August 7, 1869. The upshot was the 
construction of an exquisite six-inch refractor, armed with 
which Mr. Burnham entered upon a unique career of dis- 
covery. He was unable to explain how the course it actually 
took was impressed upon it. The specialisation of his work 
‘ came about naturally,’ he tells us, ‘without any effort or 
‘ direction upon my part.’* His preference for double stars, 





* Introduction to General Catalogue, p. viii. 
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almost exclusive from the first, grew keener with success. 
Unusual acuteness of sight, an alert brain, a sagacious 
judgement, conspired to crowd his observing-books with 
choice trophies of exploration. As he laboured each day in 
the Government court-house, his anticipatory thoughts must 
often have flown to the back-yard where the six-inch stood 
awaiting the night. The long, lonely hours spent there 
were vivified by strange joys. The division of a star after 
insistent looking is a performance comparable, at any rate, 
to hitting the bull’s-eye at a thousand yards—always a 
critical, often a triumphant achievement. Mr. Burnham’s 
first catalogue of double stars, published in 1873, contained 
eighty-one new pairs; his last, the title of which is included 
among our headings, comprises 1,290. Not all of these, 
however, were found in the Chicago back-yard. During the 
twenty-seven years over which the record extends, he has 
been able to employ some of the largest and finest instru- 
ments in the world—the Dearborn 18}-inch achromatic, 
the 16-inch of the Washburn Observatory, the incomparable 
and incomparably situated 36-inch on Mount Hamilton, and 
latterly the Yerkes 40-inch, surpassed in size, if scarcely 
rivalled in perfection, by the colossal ‘siderostat’ of the 
Palais d’Optique in Paris. He has probably never measured 
a star with a reflecting telescope, while Herschel similarly 
eschewed refractors; and the contrast is instructive as 
regards the history and vicissitudes of the two chief tele- 
scopic species. Mr. Burnham is now permanently attached 
to the Yerkes Observatory, although he continues to dis- 
charge legal functions at Chicago ; and between Williams Bay 
and the city by Lake Michigan there is a stretch of prairie 
seventy-five miles wide. Quasi-ubiquity is implied, and the 
cost of attaining it is heavy to human nerves and brain. 
Mr. Burnham’s example revived the waning zeal of double- 
star investigators by the demonstration it supplied that the 
ground, far from having degenerated into barrenness, as 
some began to fear, was still of unexhausted, and probably 
of inexhaustible, fertility. Not so much the quantity as the 
quality of his detections roused expert admiration. Nearly 
all were difficult; many, if described beforehand, might 
have been deemed impossible. The circumstance that five 
of these barely divisible pairs have completed each a 
revolution since their discovery emphatically illustrates 
their importance to physical theory; for, once the period of 
a star becomes known, much further information about it is 
sure to follow, 
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The catalogue we are now considering includes no fewer 
than 133 examples of the further analysis of pairs recorded 
in earlier lists. More than one-tenth of its total entries, 
that is to say, ‘is made up of previously known doubles, 
‘ where one of the components has been again divided, or 
‘a much nearer star added to the system.’ Triple and 
quadruple combinations have in this way been numerously 
disclosed. They are of great variety, but a coupled 
arrangement predominates. Two pairs revolve round each 
other, or rather show an incipient tendency to do so, for the 
movements of such complex systems develop with extreme 
slowness. In other cases, a close pair, itself in revolution, 
plays the part of satellite to an apparently single star, or a 
single star circuits a duplex primary. Thus, there are com- 
monly wheels within wheels. Each part of the mechanism 
is self-sustaining, although subordinate. Stellar systems 
composed, like an orrery, of one central body and many co- 
ordinate dependents, are rare or non-existent. 

Already, in 1779, Herschel took note of ¢ Lyre as a 
‘ double double star.’ The pairs are indeed so bright and 
so far apart asto be distinguishable by exceptionally sharp 
eyes, and a small telescope will further show each to be 
again compound. A similar plan of construction is carried 
out on a reduced scale in v Scorpii. Reduction of scale, 
however, only enhances the interest of multiple stars, since 
it improves the prospect of gaining speedy insight into their 
dynamical relations. The original division of v Scorpii was 
effected by Herschel in 1782. He found it to consist of a 
fourth and a seventh magnitude star separated by a con- 
siderable gap of space (41'’ by Barnard’s measures in 1897). 
Then, in 1846, at Cincinnati, the companion split up under 
Mitchell’s scrutiny, and in 1874 the primary under Burn- 
ham’s, into beautiful close pairs. And all, though they 
show as yet no unequivocal signs of interstitial movement, 
undoubtedly, as Mr. Burnham says, since they drift onward 
together, ‘form one vast quadruple system.’ The fact is of 
high significance that their proper motion is common like- 
wise to several fairly conspicuous neighbouring stars.* A 
complex nebulous area, disclosed in Professor Barnard’s 
photographs, surrounds the group, which may, nevertheless, 
be merely projected visually upon it. 

A stellar triplet of particular interest is met with in 
« Pegasi, a fourth-magnitude star with a faint attendant 








* Innes, Reference Catalogue, p. 157a. 
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noted by Struve in 1828. In 1880, moreover, Burnham divided 
the primary into an excessively close couple, revolving so 
rapidly as to have now almost completed its second observed 
circuit. The period of 11:4 vears was, in fact, until quite 
recently, the shortest attributed to any binary within tele- 
scopic range. Struve’s companion must be, in some manner, 
attached to the system, since it travels with it. Such in- 
stances are not uncommon. Small stars frequently seem to 
be towed along by great ones, like row-boats by steamers. 
Their status, both physical and dynamical, constitutes one of 
the many curious and far-reaching problems encountered in 
the study of double stars. 

A case of drift still more remarkable than that of « Pegasi 
has been adverted to by Mr. Innes.* Here four stars, 
grouped two and two together, are borne over the sphere 
by a wide and swift current of motion. One of them is 
« Toucani, of easy naked-eye visibility, supplied by Sir 
John Herschel in 1834 with a purplish satellite. The other 
is a neat pair discovered by Mr. Innes himself. Although 
certainly connected, the two binaries (as they may safely be 
called) are comparatively remote. The interval between them 
is actually 118 times wider than that separating « T'oucani 
from its client-star. It represents probably a real gulf of 
some billions of miles; but data are wanting for more than 
a conjectural estimate of its linear value. 

Dr. See, who discovered 500 southern double stars with 
the Lowell 24-inch refractor at Mexico in 1896-7, was 
much struck with the ‘dull lustre’ shown by many of their 
satellites, some of which appeared puce, others plum- 
coloured. Indeed, the frequent inclusion by stellar systems 
of dusky or even wholly obscure members is one of their 
unexpected characteristics. Close upon seventy years ago, 
Bessel perceived a lack of uniformity in the proper motion 
of Sirius, and his suspicions extended soon afterwards to 
Procyon, the lesser Dog-star. Both these radiant objects 
pursue, in fact, undulating tracks across the sky. They 
sway alternately to one side and the other, as if pulled by 
an accompanying attractive mass. Bessel’s prediction of 
their binary nature, however, had to wait long for verification, 
which the scant luminosity of their companions rendered 
most difficult to procure. That of Sirius was found by 
Alvan G. Clark in 1862, as a tenth-magnitude star which 
avers its identity with the theoretical body by circulating 





* Monthly Notices, vol. lvii. p. 456 ; Reference Cat., p. 10a. 
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duly in a period of half-a-century. Yet though constructed 
on the scale of a sun, it would seem to be imperfectly 
organised for shining. Of just the solar massiveness, it 
possesses no more than ;+7';5 the solar luminosity. And the 
disparity is the more astonishing from the contrast of its 
state with that of its primary, which gravitates as two, and 
emits the light of twenty-one suns. The satellite of Procyon 
is presumably still nearer to extinction than the Sirian 
attendant. It gives twenty thousand times less light than 
our sun, while containing three-fifths of its mass. Recog- 
nised by Professor Schaeberle as a thirteenth-magnitude 
star at Lick in 1896, it shows itself to be unmistakably the 
‘wanted’ object by its evident disposition towards con- 
formity with the calculated period of forty years. 

A noteworthy example of disturbance by an unseen body 
is furnished in the system of § Cancri. The analysis of this 
star, begun by Tobias Mayer in 1756, was continued in 1781 
by Herschel’s resolution of the chief member of the Gottingen 
pair into two very close components. Their orbit lies nearly 
square to the line of sight, and is described in about sixty 
years, the third star meanwhile circulating at a rate so much 
slower that, if continued with approximate uniformity, it 
would give a period of some seven centuries. It does not, 
however, pursue a steady course. A fly on a revolving wheel 
imitates its divagations; and the inference is irresistible, 
and has been ratified by M. Seeliger’s exhaustive research, 
that oscillations included in an eighteen-year cycle are im- 
pressed upon motion otherwise elliptical by obscure com- 
panionship. In ¢Cancri we are then confronted with two 
brilliant stars revolving in sixty years, and attended, at about 
six times their mean distance, by another pair, made up of a 
bright and a dark member, mutually circulating in eighteen 
years, while pursuing round the primary pair a leisurely course 
comprised in an annus magnus of, perhaps, seven centuries. 
In such a system complex perturbations must arise; and 
their investigation may, in the distant future, disclose un- 
foreseen possibilities in celestial mechanics. But their effects 
are at present unapparent. The condition of the dark star 
suggests more facile speculations. An attractive force, cer- 
tainly powerful, and probably comparable to that of our sun, 
resides in it; but large masses keep their heat long, hence 
we cannot be sure that it has cooled down to a temperature 

suitable for the maintenance of life, else we might imagine 
it a huge planet, nourishing crowds of happy beings in its 
capacious bosom, under skies diversified by the simultaneous, 
or consecutive, presence of three vivid orbs, 
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On the night of August 11, 1900, Mr. Aitken, of the Lick 
Observatory, perceived the components of § Equulei, one of 
Otto Struve’s double stars, to be no further apart than ‘the 
‘ thickness of the micrometer-wire ’*—that is, the breadth 
of a spider-line—whereas their computed distance was of 
thrice that amount. Professor Hussey, accordingly, revised 
their elements, and halved their period, which he provision- 
ally fixed at 5°7 years. This, the shortest yet assigned to 
any similar object, has already been fairly verified, and 
spectroscopic measures are likely, before long, decisively to 
attest its correctness. 

Here we enter upon ground till lately untrodden, and 
barely suspected, by audacious prevision, to be capable of 
exploration. Binary stars, which, by their closeness, defy 
telescopic powers of separation, and lurk, consequently, for 
ever out of sight, are precisely those most readily accessible 
to spectroscopic detection, one instrument happily supplying 
the deficiencies of the other. And traditional astronomy 
has given splendid proof of its vitality and versatility by the 
zeal with which it bas appropriated, refined, and modified 
the novel methods unexpectedly placed at its disposal. In- 
vestigations of double stars are fundamentally concerned 
with dynamical problems. Analytical formule are employed 
in them ; they move along the consecrated lines of mathe- 
matical procedure; they bear the antique stamp. Yet it 
was just here that the spectroscope most effectively inter- 
vened. Among all the improbable developements of recent 
astronomy there is none stranger or fraught with a deeper 
significance than that by which acquaintance has been made 
with ‘ spectroscopic binaries.’ 

It rests upon an easily intelligible principle. Light is 
a sensation caused by ethereal vibrations striking the retina 
in swift succession, and colour depends upon the rate of 
their arrival. The rate of their arrival, however, naturally 
follows the inverse proportion of their length. Red waves 
being longer than green, fewer of them—since all are pro- 
pagated with the same velocity—can impinge upon a given 
surface in a given time; and, similarly, green waves are 
less frequent than blue and violet. But if the source from 
which they emanate be in motion towards the eye, they 
crowd in with augmented rapidity; in other words, the 
wave-length is shortened and the colour changed, red rays 
tending to become yellow, yellow rays green, and so on, 


* Publications Astr. Society of the Pacific, No. 76, 
VOL. CXCVII. NO. CCCCIII. K 
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The converse effect is, of course, produced by motion away 
from the eye, which lengthens the light-waves and corre- 
spondingly depresses the colour-scale. These alterations are 
in general minute in amount; but they can be determined 
with a high degree of exactness by measuring on photo- 
graphic plates the positions of known dark or bright lines 
in the displaced spectra. The practical applicability of this 
beautiful principle to ascertain the radial movements of the 
stars was exemplified by Sir William Huggins in 1868, since 
when its importance and subtle power have become con- 
tinually more manifest. 

Spectroscopic binaries are, then, revealed by the periodical 
motion-shifts of their spectral lines. Only radial or end-on 
speed can thus be rendered apparent, while velocity directed 
across the line of sight is alone perceptible to the eye. But 
either component serves the purposes of the astronomer 
equally well. The number and variety of the systems brought 
to his cognisance by the recondite means just described are 
most surprising. According to Professor Campbell’s mode- 
rate estimate, one star in five or six is intimately associated 
with a body of comparable mass, though often non-luminous. 
Some threescore pairs of the kind have, in fact, been regis- 
tered in thirteen years, without deliberate search being made 
for them. They have come to hand as bonuses on dividends 
accruing from other celestial investments. The first star 
spectroscopically divided was Mizar, the middle ‘ Horse’ of 
the Plough, designated by Bayer € Urse Majoris. Its 
spectrum, photographed at Harvard College in 1889, came 
out intermittently double, the dark lines alternately opening 
out into pairs, and closing up into singleness. The light 
was accordingly judged to emanate from two oppositely 
moving sources ; and the period of this unseen double star 
has been fixed by Dr. Vogel at twenty days thirty-six 
minutes.* Their orbit is markedly eccentric; but since its 
plane cannot be determined, its real size, and, consequently, 
the mass of the bodies pursuing it, remains unknown. It is 
only certain tbat it cannot be less than four times the mass 
of the sun. The parallax attributed to Mizar by Klinkerfues 
represents a light-journey of seventy-two years, at which 
distance our sun would shine thirty-eight times less 
brilliantly than the star actually does. Its Sirian spectrum 
alone suffices to intimate a lustre vivid beyond the proportion 
of its mass. Mizar is, besides, a telescopic binary. Detected 


* Sitzungsberichte Akad. der Wiss. Berlin, 2 Mai, 1901. 
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by Riccioli in 1650, the fourth-magnitude companion is readily 
visible with a 3-inch glass. Their relative movement is ex- 
cessively slow; eighteen thousand years will have nearly 
elapsed, in M. Flammarion’s opinion, before it has carried 
them once round their centre of gravity. These stars are 
sufficiently far apart to be quite easily photographed, and make 
a charming effect on the Paris negatives. There is, however, 
a still more distant member of the system. Alcor, the ‘ Rider’ 
of the ‘ Horse,’ drifts with it, and renders it a quaternary 
combination of enormous span and incalculable period. The 
twinkle of Alcor may be caught with the naked eye. In 
medizval times it was counted a feat to see it; and the 
proverb ‘ Vidit Alcor, at non lunam plenam’ survives as an 
illustration of the subtlety in minutiz of those blind to the 
obvious. But within the last thousand years the little star 
seems to have appreciably brightened. 

The next spectroscopic binary recognised was 8 Aurige, 
Miss Maury noting the signs of its duplicity during her 
examination of the Harvard plates. In this case two 
brilliant globes, giving together the light of twenty-eight 
standard suns, circulate in four days, with a velocity indi- 
cating a minimum attractive power equal to that of 4°7 suns. 
A few months later, Spica, the lucida of the Zodiacal Virgin, 
was announced from Potsdam to revolve, also in four days, 
round a semi-obscure companion. The movement has, 
accordingly, the effect, not of doubling the spectral lines 
but of causing them to swing rhythmically to and fro. To 
this type belong also the majority of the numerous couples 
discovered by Professor Campbell, Director of the Lick 
Observatory. Among them is included the Pole-star, which 
owns the influence of a non-luminous satellite by describing 
an orbit with a three-day period. Some outstanding varia- 
bility of motion suggests, moreover, that the system is 
triple ; but the fact has not vet been definitively ascertained. 

To the telescopically triple star « Pegasi the spectroscope 
has added a fourth component. One member of Burnham’s 
pair, already mentioned as revolving in 11°4 years, was 
found by Campbell in 1900 to be intimately united to a 
dark attendant, round which it wheels in about six days. 
Another well-watched visual binary—£ Ursee Majoris—was 
similarly resolved into a ternary combination by Mr. Wright, 
at Lick, in 1900. But these results, though eminently note- 
worthy, had been thrown by advance into the shade through 
M. Bélopolsky’s addition, in 1896, of a third member to the 
stately system of Castor. A fourth member it might, 
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indeed, be fairly called, since a small, comparatively remote 
star keeps pace—as so often happens—with the lustrous 
pair. These, roughly measured by Bradley in 1719, con- 
tinue, nevertheless, to defy computation. The data at 
hand are, for the present, insufficient to warrant even an 
approximate estimate of their period. All that can safely 
be said is that it is likely to be comprised between five 
hundred and a thousand years. This dilatoriness of move- 
ment in the wide, visible orbit contrasts singularly with the 
prompt circulation, on its own account, of the minor com- 
ponent. Once in three days it travels round an obscure 
satellite, the iron-lines in its spectrum testifying to a con- 
siderable alternating velocity of approach and recession. 
Moreover, some slight progressive inequalities in the mode 
of its alternation were interpreted by M. Bélopolsky as 
effects of perturbation. The major axis, in fact, of the 
ellipse in which the bright and dark pair circulates pivots 
round in such a manner that the place of periastron ‘ boxes 
‘ the compass’ in a period of four and a third years. The 
disturbance is believed to be occasioned by the flattened 
shapes of the connected bodies ; and this again argues their 
quick axial rotation. Thus, the system of Castor offers in 
itself a field for profound and stimulating enquiries. 

But perhaps the most critical discovery yet made in this 
department is that of the duplicity of Capella. The premier 
star of the northern hemisphere was, by Professor Campbell 
and Mr. Newall, independently identified in 1899 as a 
spectroscopic binary, composed of two brilliant orbs, circuit- 
ing each other with a relative velocity of thirty-six miles a 
second, in a period of 104 days. They are spectrally dis- 
similar. The primary gives light of precisely the solar 
quality ; its companion is a star of the intermediate variety 
exemplified by Procyon. Either of them would vastly out- 
shine our sun. Capella is the only spectroscopic binary 
with a well-determined parallax. It corresponds to a light- 
journey of forty years. We see the star where and as it 
was four years before the battle of Sadowa. Its luminous 
output is then measurable, and proves to be no less than 
102 times that of the sun. The solar component, moreover, 
contributes at least twice as heavily to this total as its less 
advanced attendant. It is a globe of about seventy times 
the sun’s light-power, and might reasonably be supposed to 
possess a radiating’surface of seventy times the solar photo- 
spheric area. This being so, its volume should be 586 times 
that of our sun; and, provided there were no difference in 
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mean density, 586 times the sun’s attractive force should 
reside in this prodigious body. Now, there is some reason 
to believe that Capella has actually been seen as a pair at 
Greenwich. Not distinctly separated, it is true, but, at the 
proper intervals given by the spectroscopic data, as an 
‘elongated’ disc. This is not impossible, and would afford 
striking testimony to the qualities of the twenty-eight inch 
refractor lately built for the Royal Observatory by Sir 
Howard Grubb; but at Lick the star has always, up to this, 
seemed perfectly round. An orbit has, however, been 
calculated from the Greenwich measures, imperfect though 
they necessarily are; and it implies that the joint mass of 
the couple is seventeen times that of the sun. The dis- 
crepancy with the known strength of their light-emission is 
startling; nor is it likely to be ever completely recon- 
ciled. Researches into the evolutionary history of the stars 
tend continually to enforce the conviction that the giant 
suns of space are, in general, comparatively tenuous in com- 
position—that their gravitating power bears a small propor- 
tion to their shining faculty. Investigations of the system 
of Capella will have an important bearing on this funda- 
mental question. 

We now come to binaries which are variables as well. 
They are variable, moreover, in a special manner. Usually 
constant in light, they are subject to brief, regular accesses 
of obscurity. They are, in fact, mutually eclipsing pairs. 
Their existence is, so to speak, inevitable. Among a number 
of close double stars there must be a certain proportion 
revolving in planes passing nearly through the earth, and 
hence occulting one another when they come into conjunc- 
tion. The model ‘ eclipse-star’ is Algol, in the Head of 
Medusa. The true explanation of its changes was suggested 
in 1783 by John Goodricke, a lad of eighteen, one of those 
‘whom the gods love.’ Upwards of a century later, the 
theory, having been worked out in detail by Pickering, was 
spectroscopically verified by Vogel. He found that, pre- 
viously to each minimum, the star had a large velocity of 
recession, and, subsequently to each minimum, an equal 
velocity of approach.* The eclipses then occur at the 
furthest part of the orbit, when the radiant primary passes 
behind a dark, bulky satellite. They last about twelve 
hours, and recur once in two days twenty-one hours. Their 





* Deducting, that is to say, the uniform rate of 2°3 miles a second, 
at which the entire system advances in our direction. 
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duration serves to measure the size both of the occulted and 
of the occulting body, giving for Algol itself a diameter of 
1,000,000 miles, for the companion one of 830,000. Yet 
both together probably contain no more than two-thirds the 
solar quantity of matter. There is little doubt, however, 
that the bright star far surpasses the sun in areal lustre. 
And this heightens the anomaly of its association with an 
extinct globe. Extinct, or still-born; for the companion of 
Algol may never have possessed any true cosmic vitality. 
The frequency of such examples is most remarkable. 

Another besides Algol is met with in 6 Libre, the similar 
light-changes of which were similarly accounted for by Mr. 
W.S. Adams’s spectroscopic demonstration, in 1902, of the 
star’s binary character.* A third eclipsing star—) Tauri—cer- 
tified to be such by M. Bélopolsky in 1897, belongs to a different 
category. The companion is, in this case, to some extent 
luminous ; and the corresponding slight secondary eclipse 
was noted by M. Plassmann, of Miinster, twelve years ago. 
A peculiar variety of the Algol class was first signalised in 
U Cephei, a circumpolar star which drops rapidly to one- 
seventh its normal brightness once in two and a half days, 
the totality, as it may be termed, lasting two hours. Pro- 
fessor Pickering supposes that, during those two hours of 
‘ stationary minimum,’ the body seen at maximum is entirely 
concealed by a satellite of greatly superior dimensions, 
though far inferior luminosity. The orbital movement of 
this extraordinary pair appears to be subject to marked 
perturbations, the unravelling of which should materially 
increase knowledge. Analogous conditions evidently prevail 
in the system of W Delphini. The variability of this object 
was detected by Miss Wells, of Harvard College, through 
the absence from one photographic plate examined by her 
of a tiny star-dot imprinted upon seventy-one others of the 
same region. This was in 1895, and the eclipse so strangely 
attested had taken place September 16, 1891, when the star, 
being below the twelfth magnitude, was chemically in- 
efficient. 

About twenty-six Algol-stars have already been registered, 
and their disclosure proceeds apace. They present phenomena 
of the utmost variety. Every phase and gradation of 
eclipse operates in producing the endlessly modified obscura- 
tions we witness. Some obviously arise from the alternate 
transits of two equally bright globes. Of this sort are the 


* Astrophysical Journal, vol. xv. p. 214. 
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minima of Y Cygni. They are duplicated in every period of 
revolution, and recur once in thirty-six hours, when the 
normal light of the star is halved. The components thus 
appear to be twin globes, totally eclipsing one another as 
they gyrate level with the line of sight. Their orbit itself 
has been ascertained by M. Dunér, from photometrical 
evidence, to revolve in forty-one years. For the changing 
relations of its elliptic form to the line of conjunction alter 
sensibly and regularly the intervals between successive 
eclipses. This same kind of disturbance has become 
manifest, as our readers will not need to be reminded, 
through spectroscopic measures in the system of Castor, and 
is doubtless, in both cases, due to an identical cause. 

The chances of eclipse diminish progressively as the 
periodic time of the revolving bodies increases; and the 
chances of detection likewise. Firstly, because a smaller 
angle of inclination suffices for the escape of mutual pro- 
jection in a wide, than in a narrow orbit ; secondly, because 
eclipses, even should they occur, must be relatively in- 
frequent. The stars could then be caught at minimum only 
by a happy accident of observation. And we find, accordingly, 
that Algol-variables are usually very rapid couples, some of 
them finishing a circuit in less than a day. The slowest of 
our acquaintance, until quite recently, was S Cancri, with 
its period of nine and a half days. But in April 1902, 
Mrs. Fleming, who ably superintends the women’s depart- 
ment of photographic measurement at Harvard College, 
discovered a star in Cygnus, the phases of which are 
recurrent in thirty-one days, and need two for their 
completion. A stationary minimum lasting twelve hours 
seems to imply a total eclipse by a dim, distended body, 
giving no more than one-sixteenth the light of the com- 
paratively small star with which it forms an ill-assorted 
couple. 

Three variable stars, namely, 8 Cephei, 7 Aquile, and 
€ Geminorum, have been found to revolve round obscure 
companions in the precise period of their light-change, yet 
without undergoing eclipse. This negative inference is 
based upon spectroscopic evidence showing that they are 
far from conjunction at the epochs of minimum. Their 
variability, accordingly, offers a still unsolved problem. The 
fluctuations, nevertheless, of another species of ‘ short-period 
‘ variables,’ are plausibly referred to a purely geometrical 
cause. They continue, indeed, without interruption, and 
must hence be significant of the continuous though alter- 
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nating superpositions of two bright spheres or spheroids. 
Yet the required conditions, which have been developed by 
several investigators, are not wholly inadmissible; and if 
they do not square with preconceived notions, the notions, 
we suppose, must give way to the facts. A star in the Poop 
of Argo belongs to this peculiar class. Mr. A. W. Roberts, 
of Lovedale, Cape Colony, who has cultivated, with signal 
success, the field of stellar variability, long neglected in the 
southern hemisphere, defined precisely, in 1900, after several 
preliminary attempts, the law of light-change for V Puppis.* 
That a binary combination was really in question had been 
already proved by spectrographic determinations at Harvard 
College; and Mr. Roberts showed that the components 
match in size, although not in brightness, and hence 
produce, by their mutual transits, eclipses of unequal depth, 
each pair being comprised in the orbital period of thirty-five 
hours. And since they proceed continuously, one merging 
into the next, it is clear that the stars revolve in contact. 
They must also be considerably distorted in shape by their 
unsymmetrically acting pull upon one another, and this 
again cannot but sensibly modify the course of the phases. 
Theoretically, in fact, it ought to be possible to fix the extent 
of deviation from sphericity in the occulting globes from 
measures of their increasing and decreasing light. But in 
practice this possibility could not be realised, ‘the con- 
‘ditions of the problem,’ as Mr. Roberts says,t ‘being too 
‘complex, the nature of the forces to be considered too 
‘ indefinite, and the data at our disposal too meagre’ to admit 
of a satisfactory conclusion being arrived at. 

The stars of V Puppis are extremely tenuous bodies. If 
truly contiguous, they cannot, Mr. Roberts finds, be of more 
than one-fiftieth the sun’s density, or one thirty-eighth that 
of water. This may seem difficult of admission, yet the 
well-ascertained high degree of rarity in other sidereal 
masses bids us hesitate to pronounce it incredible, especially 
since data procured with the spectroscope will, when fully 
discussed, serve decisively to test the matter. 

V Puppis is not an unique specimen of a ‘ dumb-bell’ 
system. The ingenious calculations of Professor G. W. 
Myers t warrant the belief that another is met with in the 
famous variable 8 Lyre; and the light-changes of U Pegasi 
and R? Centauri are of a strictly analogous character. Such 


* Astron. Seneel: No. “477. 
t Astrophysical Journal, vol. xiii. p. 188. + Ibid., vol. vii. p. 1. 
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combinations inspire extraordinary interest. They place 
before us double stars in process of being made, and instruct 
us, in the most authentic manner, as to the nature of the 
process. Their existence might indeed be described as a 
corollary to certain propositions laid down by Dr. T. J. J. 
See in a thesis first printed in 1892 asa diploma performance 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
Berlin, and quoted, in the more extended form afterwards 
given to it, among the headings to this article. It quickly 
made its mark, and has strongly and permanently influenced 
the thoughts of cosmogonists. 

Dr. See was forcibly impressed with two points of contrast 
between the planetary scheme and the binary systems 
studied by him. These, he noticed, in the first place, move 
in orbits of markedly elongated shapes. He estimated ‘ the 
‘average eccentricity among double stars at about twelve 
‘times that found in our own system.’ Further, the 
approximate equality in mass of conjoined stars compared 
so strangely with the enormous disparity, in this respect, 
between the sun and his planets that he proceeded to 
enquire whether these characteristics might not be connected 
as cause and effect. Anaffirmative answer was recommended 
by a full development of the theoretical consequences of 
tidal friction. 

These were first adequately discussed in Professor Darwin’s 
memoir on the origin of the moon, presented to the Royal 
Society, December 18, 1879. The condition of our satellite, 
however, exemplifies them but feebly in comparison with 
the pronounced form which they must take in a multitude 
of stellar systems. For they gain importance with the 
approach to equality of the bodies acted upon. Solar tidal 
friction, accordingly, has not, it would appear, sensibly 
modified the orbital movement of any of the solar dependents. 
It has, indeed, checked the rotation of some of them through 
the operation of sun-raised tides; but the counter-effects of 
tides raised by planets on the sun are too small to be of any 
account. But the earth and moon are not so vastly dispro- 
portioned in mass as the sun and the largest of his planets ; 
and here both orbital and axial motion betray the influence 
of tidal friction, although by no means to the same extent 
as where co-ordinate globes are concerned. 

‘Tides,’ Dr. See writes, ‘are cosmic phenomena as universal as 
gravitation itself; and since tidal friction will operate in every system 
of fluid bodies which is endowed with a relative motion ofits parts, we 
see that the general agency of bodily tides gives rise to most important 
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secular changes in the figures and motions of the heavenly bodies. 
The tidal alterations of figure, which modify the attraction on neigh- 
bouring bodies, will become especially marked in the case of double 
stars and double nebule, where two large fluid masses in comparative 
proximity are subjected to their mutual gravitation; and hence, if the 
bodies of such a system be rotating as well as revolving, the secular 
working of tidal friction becomes an agency of great, and, indeed, of 
paramount importance. . . . It seems exceedingly probable that the 
great eccentricities now observed among double stars have arisen from 
the action of tidal friction during immense ages; that the elongation 
of the real orbits, so unmistakably indicated by the apparent ellipses 
described by the stars, is the visible trace of a physical cause which 
has been working for millions of years. It appears that the orbits were 
originally nearly circular, and that under the working of the tides in 
the bodies of the stars they have been gradually expanded and ren- 
dered more and more eccentric.’ 


The lag of tide-waves on viscous spheroids is the cir- 
cumstance essential to the process in question. Their dis- 
placement forward, consequent upon rapid rotation, enables 
them to pull the tide-raising body along a slowly widening 
path ; and since this pull varies inversely as the seventh 
power of the distance, the slightest initial deviation from 
circularity in the orbit of the affected body sets up a 
progressive inequality in the strength of its action. More- 
over, the condition for starting it is sure to be present, 
orbits never being geometrically perfect circles. Unsym- 
metrical expansion hence ensues, and increased eccentricity. 

Now if, during unnumbered ages, tidal friction has 
effectively tended to push double stars apart, there must 
have been a time when they were quite close together— 
when they circulated quickly along very slightly oval tracks, 
in periods of a few days or hours. They would then have 
been spectroscopic binaries. Further, the mathematical 
investigations of Jacobi, Poincaré, and Darwin countenance 
the view that such pairs originated through the fission of 
a primitive spheroid, or ‘apioid,’ under the stress of its 
accelerated rotation, and this gradually and tranquilly, 
duplicity developing almost insensibly out of singleness. 
Stars like V Puppis are thus, we are led to believe, in the 
stage antecedent to complete separation. It is hard to say 
whether, at the present moment, they are double or single. 
They still cling together, but merely by their common 
possession of a shallow photospheric layer, destined probably 
in a future that may be called immediate, by cosmical time- 
reckoning, to break up, and leave the stars distinct, though 
intimately connected bodies. And the double system at 
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last formed will begin at once to undergo the all but endless 
processes of tidal evolution. 

Here then, so far as human insight has yet penetrated, 
we have the history of the majestic systems with which the 
heavens are profusely strewn. They are, in their main 
outlines, the products of tidal friction. Through its agency, 
spectroscopic developed into telescopic binaries. Even 
within the precincts of the solar domain, Professor Darwin’s 
insistence upon its effects has profoundly altered the aspect 
of cosmogony; and Dr. See’s further research leaves little 
doubt that they have been incomparably more influential 
upon the relations of coupled stars than upon those of the 
sun and planets. The early stages of creation are contem- 
plated by us from a point of view unattainable by Laplace or 
Herschel. We not only recognise potencies totally unknown 
to them, but we learn from their ignorance to estimate our 
own. The glimpse we have gained of complex powers and 
influences strange to our predecessors warns us to be 
prepared for the subversion of our theories by the subtle 
intervention of others still undisclosed and unimaginable. 

The wide prevalence of a conjugate arrangement among 
the suns of space is one of the most remarkable facts in 
nature. That it has an express purpose we cannot hesitate 
to admit, although its drift defy our faculties of conjecture. 
We instinctively look to organic life as the one end of all 
the contrivances displayed in celestial architecture ; but 
double stars can scarcely, according to our ideas, provide 
ideal abodes for animated beings. Their trains of planets, 
if any are attached to them, would be exposed to extreme 
vicissitudes of climate, and vehement perturbations of 
movement. The adventures of comets falling under the 
temporary sway of Jupiter exemplify the possible lot of 
dependent bodies in a duplex system. Their elliptic orbits 
might, at a given moment, be transformed into hyperbolas, 
when the inhabited worlds traversing them would, irresis- 
tibly and irrevocably, be driven forth into outer darkness, to 
wander homeless through the unending solitudes of space. 

The truth is, as Dr. See has well pointed out, that we do 
not know, and have no means of knowing, whether or not 
the solar family is solitary in the universe. 


‘If such inconsiderable companions as our sun possesses,’ he 
writes,* ‘attend the fixed stars, they would neither be visible, nor 
could they be discovered by any perturbations which they might pro- 


* Evolution of the Stellar Systems, p. 257. 
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duce. It is, therefore, impossible to determine whether the stellar 
systems include such bodies as the planets, and we are thus unaware 
of the existence of any other system like our own. On the other 
hand, the heavens present to our consideration an indefiaite number of 
double systems, each of which is divided into comparable masses. 
These double systems stand in direct contrast to the planetary system, 
where the central body has 746 times the mass of all the other bodies 
combined. In binary stars, the mass-distribution is evidently double, 
while in the solar system it is essentially single. Whether observa- 
tion,’ he continues, ‘ will ever disclose any other of such complexity, 
regularity, and harmony, as our own is an interesting question for 
the future of astronomy. It is certain that the number of double stars 
will be sugmented in proportion to the diligence of observers and the 
improvement of our telescopes; and we may reasonably expect a 
sensible increase in the number of triple and quadruple stars, and of 
stars attended by dark bodies.’ 


In some of these we might, if speculatively inclined, be 
tempted to locate astral populations. Nothing, at least, 
prohibits our so doing. The obscure companions of Algol- 
stars are, indeed, scarcely condensed enough for that 
purpose; they have not attained planetary consistence ; but 
members of telescopic systems which gravitate without 
radiating, such as the invisible component of € Cancri, might 
reasonably, apart from the doubt already expressed regarding 
their superficial temperature, be deemed habitable in the 
familiar sense of that vague term. We cannot know, we 
are helpless to conceive, what resources of infinite wisdom 
might, in combinations of the sort, be brought into play. 
But we are entitled to infer the moral from the proved 
physical oneness of the universe. We may rest assured 
that our intuitions of truth and beauty, far from being 
peculiar to humanity, are shared, perhaps in a transcendent 
degree, by sidereal beings who know as we know, if more 
surely and clearly, and worship what we worship, though, 


we may hope, with a fuller apprehension of the Eternal 
Majesty. 
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Art. VI.—1. Lourdes, 1894, 2. Rome, 1896. 3. Paris, 
1898. Paris: Bibliothéque-Charpentier. 


[zt failure and success are inadequate tests of merit 

is a truth which, though liable to be wrested by the 
indolent and incompetent to their destruction, is sufficiently 
well established. Chance plays a greater part in human 
affairs than moralists commonly care to admit; and the 
qualities that make for success are not always the highest. 
Especially is this the case in literature and, generally, in the 
things of mind. 


‘Dieu, qui abandonne le monde aux violents et aux forts, leur 
refuse presque toujours les dons de finesse qui seuls dans les choses 
spéculatives ménent a la vérité. . . . Le discernement des nuances 
sera toujours le fait d’un petit nombre; mais ce petit nombre, quand 
il s’agit des euvres de l’esprit, est le seul dont le suffrage doive étre 
recherché.’ (Renan, ‘ Etudes d’Histoire Religieuse,’ p. 339.) 


The philosophical statesman is seldom a force in politics, 
or the theologian a popular preacher : the writers, at least of 
our own day, whose works command the largest scale are 
scarcely representative of literature ; a Meredith waits for 
recognition till his hair is grey. To catch the popular ear 
an author must, indeed, possess certain qualities, and possess 
them in an exceptional degree—sentiment of a sort, imagi- 
nation, fluency, persistence, the didactic vein. But these 
gifts may be found where balance, good taste, humour, the 
spiritual insight that makes the artist, are conspicuous by 
their absence. The result is—well, more than one name will 
occur to everybody. It would be unjust to M. Zola to class 
him with such persons as these. He was a man of genuine, 
if perverse, talent; but the success of his writings, which 
was phenomenal, is out of proportion to their worth, and is 
no index to his rank in letters. He had a rare power of 
portraiture, but his portraits magnified ; he saw and depicted 
on an enlarged scale. He did not excel in the delineation 
of character: the finer shades were an unknown world to 
him; neither subtlety nor delicacy of perception was his. 
His art was that of a scene painter, strong and vivid; his 
reproductions of place were lifelike: when it was objected 
to his ‘Rome’ that much of it was guide-book, it should 
have been added that it was the very best guide-book that 
had ever been written, even for Rome. The reader is liter- 
ally transported. He inhales the scent of the violets on 
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the steps of the Trinita de’ Monti, and breathes the heavy Ot 
air of the Corso; the sun strikes hot upon him as he passes a 
from it into the great Piazza beyond. The naturalistic the 
romance aims at reproduction pure and simple. It is seen ‘d 
at its best when, as here, it reproduces literally what is worthy M 
of being reproduced. But not everything in nature is worthy He 
of being reproduced. When every allowance has been made ‘CO 
for convention and standpoint, there is a residuum that is “nd 
trivial and sordid, and so out of place in art. Nor, in truth, J 
does the artist, endeavour as he will, ever reproduce simply. = 
‘It is the mind that sees: the outward eyes es 
Present the object, but the mind descries.’ reve 
‘«QLa Terre” n’est pas tant l’oeuvre d’un réaliste exact et t 
que d’un idéaliste perverti,’ is the acute criticism of M. Pide 
Anatole France. The eye sees what it chooses to see, and les | 
overlooks the rest as indifferent: a process of selection, : , 
conscious or unconscious, accompanies intelligent action, be +4 
this what it may. Zola selected his subjects as unmistakeably -- 
and as arbitrarily as Chateaubriand or Victor Hugo, though déli 
the principles which guided his selection were other than des 
theirs. His instinct for the nauseous bordered on genius, des 
and it was equalled by his skill in presenting it. ‘ L’affole- mér 
‘ ment d’ordure,’ to use his own phrase, possessed him. He dou 
resolved the atmosphere of life into stenches ; he dwelt with an 
a diseased insistence on natural processes, on physical and , 
moral perversions from which normally constituted people a 
instinctively turn aside. ‘ Zola est un sanglier,’ said one of Pur 
his admirers to Leconte de Lisle, referring to the force of p. 2 
the author of ‘ Nana’ and ‘ Pot-bouille.’ ‘Il n’a rien de 
‘sauvage,’ was the answer, suggesting that the pigsty T 
supplied a closer parallel than the forest.* ind 
‘I beheld the world . . . jud: 
Till down upon the filthy ground I dropped, oth 
And tore the violets up to get the worms.’ i 
It is said, and in a sense with truth, that his books are 
neither corrupt nor corrupting. It is when it is idealised mes 
that evil fascinates; naked and unashamed it disgusts and ne 
repels. But this repulsion is too dearly bought at the pc 
price of the poisoning of the springs of life. To see the goo 
world permanently out of focus is a greater outrage on side 
Nature than the passing delinquency which arises less from whe 
deliberate choice or purpose than from weakness of will. hoo 
ger ae te eS an fusi 
* Leconte de Lisle et ses Amis, p. 260. indi 
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Others besides Zola have suffered from this defect of vision ; 
but he was the first to erect it into a principle, to make it 
the foundation and common property of a school. ‘ Les 
‘ doctrines sont le reflet du tempérament des hommes,’ says 
M. Lemaitre; ‘le naturalisme est Zola, Zola tout seul.’ 
Hence his fame; but it is a fame which few will envy. 
‘Certes je ne lui nierai point sa détestable gloire,’ is the 
judgement of the first of living critics on ‘ La Terre.’ 


‘Personne avant lui n’avait élevé un si haut tas d’immondices. 
C’est ld son monument, dont on ne peut contester la grandeur. Jamais 
homme n’avait fait un pareil effort pour avilir ’humanité, insulter a 
toutes les images de Ja beauté et de |’amour, nier tout ce qui est bon 
et tout ce qui est bien. Jamais homme n’avait a ce point méconnu 
Yidéal des hommes. II y a en nous tous, dans les petits comme dans 
les grands, chez les humbles comme chez les superbes, un instinct de 
la beauté, un désir de ce qui orne et de ce qui décore, qui, répandus 
dans le monde, font la charme de la vie. M. Zola ne le sait pas. II 
y a dans l’homme un besoin infini d’aimer qui le divinise. M. Zola 
ne le sait pas. Le désir et la pudeur se mélent parfois en nuances 
délicieuses dans les imes. M. Zola ne le sait pas. II est sur la terre 
des formes magnifiques et de nobles pensées ; il est des Ames pures et 
des cceurs héroiques. M. Zola ne le sait pas. Bien des faiblesses 
méme, bien des erreurs et des fautes ont leur beauté touchante. La 
douleur est sacrée. La sainteté des larmes suffit & rendre l’homme 
auguste 4 ’homme. M. Zola ne le sait pas. Il ne sait pas que les 
graces sont décentes, que l’ironie philosophique est indulgente et 
douce, et que les choses humaines n’inspirent que deux sentiments 
aux esprits bien faits: l’'admiration et la pitié. M. Zola est digne 
d'une profonde pitié.’ (Anatole France, ‘ La Vie Littéraire,’ tome i. 
p- 236.) 


The indictment is as severe as it is merited; but itis an 
indictment of the artist, not the man. Men are not to be 
judged, happily, by their opinions, literary, artistic, or 
otherwise ; by the school or sect to which they belong. The 
blundering logic which concludes from these things to 
character and conduct is belied at every turn by experience, 
because opinion and belief are on the surface, and, for the 
most part, determined for us; character, on the other hand, 
is essential and ourown. The last years of Zola’s life fell on 
one of those decisive moments in a people’s history when the 
good and the bad range themselves instinctively on opposite 
sides. Such moments are rare. Ordinarily—and this is 
what makes life so difficult for most of us—truth and false- 
hood are interwoven in what seems an inextricable con- 
fusion ; but it is not so always. In the case referred to the 
individual in whom the conflict centred was as transparent 
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a symbol as was the wounded traveller in the parable; the 
issue was between good and evil, right and wrong. The 
nation was beside itself with rage and terror ; no fiction was 
too palpable for acceptance, no crime too atrocious for justi- 
fication; the panic swept over all, irrespective of class or 
calling; the official guardians of religion and morality were 
the first to betray their charge. Put not your trust in 
princes! The priest and the Levite, not content with the 
negative attitude of passing by on the other side, hounded 
on the bolder but not more guilty criminals to their bloody 
work. It required no ordinary courage to stand against the 
overwhelming tide of feeling; the names of religion and 
patriotism were invoked to cover the vilest treasons, to make 
foul things fair and fair foul. A few there were who dared, 
greatly daring ; representatives of unpopular creeds, Jews, 
Protestants, Freethinkers, Catholics of the less orthodox 
type; journalists, and men of letters, who had hitherto 
made little show of seriousness of purpose and given little 
evidence of power of self-sacrifice to a cause. It is to the 
immortal honour of Zola that he was foremost among 
these men; that in the eternal battle between light and 
darkness he struck unhesitatingly and without flinching 
for light. 

That he should have acted as he did on this memorable 
occasion was not so surprising as it may appear at first 
sight; it might have been foreseen by those who read him 
between the lines, and took the trouble to disentagle the idea 
underlying his work from its very unideal setting. An 
immense pity for mankind filled him; life, as he saw it, was 
as the scroll of the prophet—in it was written lamentation, 
and mourning, and woe. He surveyed the world as one 
colour-blind : its beauty and joy escaped him ; he saw only 
its reverse side—its cruelty, its wretchedness, its pain. But 
if he raked, like Swift, among the feces of humanity, it was 
not with Swift’s savage scorn and hopelessness: he had 
compassion on the multitude, black as he painted it; he 
looked for a better day far off. In the Trilogy of the Three 
Cities—Lourdes, Rome, and Paris—this side of him comes 
uppermost: where the description is most minute and micro- 
scopic it is subordinate to a purpose which cannot escape 
the most superficial reader. These volumes embody his 
philosophy and set forth his criticism of life. That the 
philosophy is not that of a philosopher, that the criticism is 
not that of a critic, may be granted. One whole side of 
life—and that the most real and the most illuminating— 
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lay, as has been said, outside the field of his vision; and, 
on the other, his limitations are patent. He sees everything 
under an artificial light and in masses of unrelieved colour : 
he is direct to the verge of brutality, and beyond it; he is 
blind to half-tints and effects of shadow. His work, there- 
fore, leaves an impression of glare: he never suggests, he 
never interprets; his pictures have no background; the 
figures are larger, the landscape is more clearly defined, 
than in Nature. His talent is that of a supremely clever 
journalist : its strength consists in the power of catching 
and presenting certain salient features of a situation; its 
defect in a certain lack of intelligence and insight, an 
inability to penetrate below the surface, to get away from the 
standpoint of the average man. This, indeed, raised to a 
high point, is M. Zola’s own standpoint—and limit. Clearly 
as he sees what he sees, he sees less than many lesser men 
see: he is weak in analysis, and weaker in construction; he 
has more feeling than knowledge, more heart than head. 
A philosophy of the man in the street; yet such a philo- 
sophy has its uses: its grasp of fact keeps it in touch with 
experience ; while, as documents, as a record of the average 
mind of the time that produced them, the works in which it 
is contained are of lasting worth. If they are monotonous, 
so, for most men, is existence; if they are crowded with a 
mass of petty detail, so is the world as it presents itself to 
us; if one note—that of religion—is pressed with what 
may seem undue persistence, it is because religion, taken 
largely, constitutes half and underlies the whole of life. 

The canvas in each of the three works is crowded: un 
grand mouvement de foule, this is what Zola delights in 
painting; a hundred minor dramas wind in and round 
without obscuring the essential plot. This is simple. Pierre 
Froment has inherited the religious temperament from his 
mother and the scientific from his father, a distinguished 
chemist. On the strength of the first he enters the priest- 
hood, his mind as yet unformed. The seminary training 
leaves his intelligence dormant; later the inevitable awaken- 
ing comes. He becomes conscious of himself, his sur- 
roundings, his faculties: the scientific position dawns upon 
him ; the dogmatic fades, gradually but surely, like night 
before day. It is not a break, but a development: the 
horizon has expanded; the grown man puts away childish 
things. Such transitions, however, are painful: the ties 
that bind us to the past, our own and that of our fellow- 
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men, to that which, if it does not actually constitute, is so 
intimately associated with all that is best in history and 
life that the two appear inseparable, are not easily broken; 
he struggles to retain or recover his dying faith. With this 
end in view he betakes himself to Lourdes, the centre of 
popular, and Rome, the centre of official Catholicism. In 
neither can he find rest; the one is Illusion, the other 
Survival. The last volume of the series, ‘ Paris,’ leaves him 
in what, according to M. Zola, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter—a scientific and philanthropic moralism, progressive 
within the limits of time and space, but knowing no horizon 
beyond the present :— 


‘Tecum habita, et noris quam sit tibi curta supellex.’ 


‘Lourdes’ is a description, remarkable both from a 
psychological and pathological standpoint, of the phenomena 
to be witnessed at the famous Grotto; a description so 
full and so detailed that it resolves itself into a study of 
certain forms of hysteria; of the abnormal physical and 
mental conditions which accompany manifestations of 
religious enthusiasm on a large scale. Its subject is popular 
religion—religion, that is, experienced not as the easy 
church-going world experiences it, but as an elemental 
passion possessing men like love, fear, or hated—swaying, 
uprooting, devastating: popular as opposed to philosophical 
—unreflecting, appealing to emotion, careless of symmetry 
in conception and torm. To see in the book no more than 
a criticism of certain beliefs and devotions of modern 
Catholicism is to miss its real meaning. It is natural that 
a French writer should take these things as his text, but 
they are the text only; the discourse based upon them is 
of wider application. ‘These things are an allegory ;’ the 
story of Bernadette is repeated wherever suffering and 
aspiration meet in the heart of man. 


‘Si le réve d'une enfant souffrante avait suffi pour amener les 
peuples, pour faire pleuvoir les millions, et pousser du sol une cité 
nouvelle, n’était-ce pas que ce réve venait apaiser un peu la faim des 
pauvres hommes? l’insatiable besoin qu'ils ont d’étré trompés et con- 
solés? Elle avait rouvert l’inconnu, sans doute, 4 un moment social 
et historique favorable; et les foules s’étaient précipitées. Oh! se 
réfugier dans le mystéere, quand la réalité est si dure, s’en remettre 
au miracle, puisque la nature cruelle semble une longue injustice ! 
Mais on a bean organiser l’inconnu, le réduire en dogmes, en faire 
des religions révélécs ; il n’y a toujours au fond que cet appel de 
la souffrance, ce cri de la vie, exigeant la santé, la joie, le bonheur 
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fraternelle, jusqu’a l’accepter dans un autre monde, s'il ne peut étre 
sur cette terre.’ (‘ Lourdes,’ p. 448.) 


Or, as M. Zola put it more crudely to an interviewer— 

‘Lourdes, the Grotto, the cures, the miracles are the creation of 
that need of the Lie, that necessity for credulity which is a charac- 
teristic of human nature. ... Lourdes grew up in spite of all 
Opposition, just as the Christian religion did, because suffering 
humanity in its despair must cling to something, must have some 
hope; and, on the other hand, because humanity thirsts after illusions, 
In a word, it is the story of the foundation of all religions.’ 


The book, then, viewed more closely, resolves itself into a 
study of the nature and origin of religion as such. Thus 
viewed it contains a truth and suggests a falsehood. That 
illusion enters into religion is true: that religion has its 
origin in, or is in itself, illusion is untrue. M. Zola bas 
fallen into the common logical fallacy of taking the part for 
the whole cause. 

‘ La religion c’est la part de lidéal dans la vie humaine,’ 
says Renan.* It is the outlet by which the generality of 
men escape from the prose of the world into poetry, from 
the weariness, the pain, the commonplace of existence 
into a serener air. Hence its kinship with art and with 
philosophy: for here, too, the higher life reveals itself ; 
we pass from the seen to the unseen. And popular religion 
precedes philosophical, as being the material on which this 
works. The two advance with a certain interval between 
them; the latter never overtakes or completely identifies 
itself with the former: or, to vary the metaphor, like two 
parallel straight lines, produce them as you will, they never 
meet. Hach is relative, the one to the feeling, the other to 
the thought of its time; but, as thought varies much and 
feeling little, while the variations of philosophical religion— 
that is, of theology—are wide and many, popular religion 
remains much the same in every age. The theological 
formulas of St. Paul were unintelligible to the generation 
which followed that of their author; the key to his 
impassioned dialectic had been lost: the Platonic meta- 
physics of the creeds, the Aristotelian terminology of the 
schoolmen, the forensic catchwords of the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century, the facile teleology of the ‘ Evidences ’— 
these ways of thinking and speaking are obsolete, and have 
to be construed to us as if out of a dead language. Coun- 
vention goes for so much in these matters that this ange 
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* Etudes @ Histoire Religieuse, p. 1. 
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of standpoint is interpreted by careless or superficial 
observers as evidence of unbelief. It is nothing of the sort. 
What it is evidence of is the necessity of the periodical 
revision and reformulation of our theological conceptions. 
New bottles must be provided for new wine. With religious 
feeling it is otherwise. The phenomena of the first age of 
Christianity, the enthusiasm, the conviction, the visible gifts 
of the Spirit are reproduced without substantial change in 
every time. They are found indifferently among Protestants 
and Catholics. Norare they peculiar to Christianity. They 
are associated with religion as such, and exist wherever this 
is a power—in India, or in Mohammedan Africa—under the 
most diverse forms. That illusion enters largely into these 
phenomena, and the experiences which underlie them, will 
not be questioned. Among the first Christians, for example, 
the nearest approach to a dogma was the belief in the 
Parousia, the immediate second coming of Christ. The 
attitude of the infant communities was one of intense 
expectation: before to-morrow’s sun rose, or to-day’s set, 
He might be there. The element of enthusiasm, discouraged 
in later days, was the distinctive mark of believers. They 
heard heavenly voices; their Lord spoke with them; they 
saw visions and dreamed dreams. The atmosphere in which 
they moved was one of the marvellous. The broken and 
inarticulate cries which escaped from those on whom the 
Spirit fell were taken for unknown tongues, which others 
of the brethren professed to interpret. They exercised and 
experienced gifts of healing ; they spoke as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. Anything less resembling the decorous 
functions of the modern Churches, Protestant or Catholic, 
than their assemblies can scarcely be imagined. There was 
neither priest nor liturgy ; every one prayed or prophesied 
aloud as he, or she, would: all spoke or shouted at the same 
time, no one being willing to wait for his turn or to give 
way to another: the sacramental meal degenerated too 
often into a clamorous and greedy orgy at which one was 
hungry and another drunk. ‘These men are full of new 
‘ wine,’ was the interpretation put on the miracle of Pentecost 
by eye-witnesses. St. Paul, urging the Corinthians to self- 
control, remarks, with what may have seemed to them an 
excess of candour, that a stranger, admitted to their religious 
gatherings, would in all probability come to the conclusion 
that they were mad.* A party of order rose inevitably, St. 





* Acts ii. 10; 1 Thessalonians iv.; 1 Corinthians xi. xiv. 
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Paul being its leader. He ceased to insist on the thought of 
the Parousia, which he found by experience distracted the 
converts from the practical duties of life. Though he did 
not venture to condemn it, it is evident that he thoroughly 
disliked the Glossolalia. He distrusted the external and 
so called miraculous gifts of the Spirit, the signs and 
wonders, laying stress rather on its fruits—charity, meekness, 
temperance ; ‘ against such there is no law.’* He governed 
the Churches of which he was the founder autocratically 
enough, and as one who magnified his office—when present by 
word of mouth, when absent by letters or by itinerant delegates. 
Had his career not been cut short, the episcopate, or some 
form of Church government closely resembling it, might 
have established itself among the Christian communities 
a century or more before it actually did. But though for 
practical purposes it was necessary to subordinate the 
enthusiastic element in religion to the official it was 
regulated, not eliminated: it has never been absent from 
Christianity where this has been more than nominal; and 
from time to time it has shown, and shows, itself impatient 
of control. Without it religion becomes a philosophy or a 
convention: ‘the Gospel is an apocalyptic message,’ + and 
an apocalypse transports and inspires. Unchecked, on the 
other hand, it sets reason and sobriety at defiance ; anarchy, 
moral and intellectual, follows in its train. Like the great 
forces of nature, fire and flood, it is a good servant but a 
bad master: it can fertilise, but it can devastate; it can 
bring to the birth, but it can destroy. Better than any 
other religious communion the Church of Rome has known 
how to deal with this inevitable but ambiguous ally ; nowhere 
has her consummate genius for government shown itself so 
unmistakably as here. The rigid uniformity of the Churches 
of the East attempted to suppress it. ‘Naturam expellas 
* furcii:’ it reappeared in the shape of a thousand fanatical 
sects, from the Montanists and Manichees of the past to 
the Stundists and Doukhobors of modern Russia: stifled in 
the conventional piety of Protestantism, it took shelter 
in dissent of every variety and complexion, from Quakerism 
to Methodism, from Salvationism to Faith Healing and 
Spiritualism. Wiser in her generation, Rome has known 
how to retain fanaticsand utilise fanaticism; the devotional 
life of Catholicism provides scope for their ardour, its 


. 2 Thessalonians ii. 2, iii, 12; 1 Corinthians xiv. 22. 
+ Harnack, ‘ Dogmengeschichte,’ vol. i. p. 41. 
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missionary work at home and abroad for their activity ; 
the religious orders offer the discipline of a home to that 
charismatic Christianity which else, overflowing its channels, 
would be lost to the Church. So with that appetite for the 
marvellous so deeply rooted in our nature. The Church 
does not—she neither could nor would—extirpate it; but 
she restrains it, ordinarily, within the limits of ecclesiastical 
dogma. At times, as in the case of Lourdes, the enthusiasm 
of the multitudes is irrepressible and breaks through all 
barriers; but this is the exception, not the rule. In the 
beginning Bernadette’s story was disbelieved by every one— 
curé, bishop, prefect. The Minister of Public Worship inter- 
vened with the authority of the Government; the Grotto 
was closed, the offerings removed. 

‘Pendant plusieurs mois la lutte continua. Et ce fut un spectacle 
extraordinaire que ces hommes de bon sens; Je ministre, le préfet, le 
commissaire de police, animés certainement des meilleures intentions, 
se battant contre la foule toujours croissante des désespérés, qui ne 
voulaient pas qu’on leur fermat la porte du réve. Les autorités 
exigeaient l’ordre, le respect d’une religion sage, le triomphe de la 
raison, tandis que le besoin d’étre heureux emportait le peuple au désir 
exalté du salut, dans ce monde et dans l’autre. Oh! ne plus souffrir, 
conquérir l’égalité du bonheur, ne plus marcher que sous la protection 
d’une Mére juste et bonne, ne mourir que pour se réveiller au ciel ! 
Et c’était forcément ce désir brfilant des multitudes, cette folie sainte 
de l’universelle joie, qui devait balayer la rigide et morose conception 
d’une société bien réglée, ot les crises épidémiques des hallucinations 
religieuses sont condamnés, comme attentatoires au repos des esprits 
sains.’ (‘ Lourdes,’ p. 223.) 


Lourdes, then, is nothing new either in history or in 
human nature; it is a particular instance of a universal 
fact. When it has been classified in this way it is no 
longer sui generis ; there are similar phenomena with which 
we can compare it elsewhere. What must be our judge- 
ment as to the objectivity of the element of the marvellous 
common to such? First, that—like the supernatural, 
so called, in general—it has to be largely, very largely, dis- 
counted. Few ghost stories will stand examination. When 
first heard the impression left is vivid; but, if we test 
them, the facts evaporate, resolving themselves to a great 
extent, if not altogether, into hearsay, imagination, fiction 
conscious or unconscious: a story grows. The late Dr. J. R. 
Gasquet, in a remarkable paper contributed to a Catholic 
periodical under the title of ‘The Cures at Lourdes,’ * seems 








* The ‘ Dublin Review,’ October 1894. 
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not unwilling to extend this principle to them. ‘The great 
‘ majority of the cases I witnessed at Lourdes were evidently, 
‘ in one way or another, due to the influence of the mind on 
‘the body ; but I saw a few instances which, if they stand 
‘ the test of further inquiry ’—the italics are ours—‘ I cannot 
‘ascribe to any natural agency.’ M. Zola examined a 
number of persons on the spot, and could find none who 
would declare that he had witnessed a miracle. He in- 
vestigated the case of Clémentine Tronvé, the Sophie of the 
story, carefully. Having heard that there were three or 
four ladies living in Lourdes who could guarantee the facts, 
he interviewed them. The first said no, she could not 
vouch for anything; she had seen nothing; he had better 
ask some one else. The others all answered in the same 
way; nowhere was he able to find any corroboration of the 
cure, circumstantial as the account appeared in the first 
instance. And so throughout. It is not necessary to 
suppose conscious falsehood in the witnesses ; ‘it is the facts 
‘ themselves that lie.” Again, the word ‘ miracle’ is, to say 
the least, ambiguous. The definition, ‘ Aliquid dicitur esse 
‘ miraculum, quod fit preter ordinem totius nature create,’ * 
presupposes that the whole course of nature is known to us. 
But this is not so; the most willing believer, then, can 
never be certain that he is in the presence of a miracle 
properly so called. The question, it will be urged, is one 
of words. Has a cure been brought about, at Lourdes or 
in the sick-room or hospital ward? it is God’s work. The 
heavens declare His glory. ‘ Majus miraculum est gubernatio 
‘ totius mundi quam saturatio quinque millium hominum de 
‘quinque panibus,’ says St. Augustine;f the order of 
Nature is a miracle greater and more significant than the 
signs and wonders to which, by an abuse of language, we 
confine the name. All the more misleading is it, it may be 
replied, to draw a hard and fast line between the natural 
and the supernatural ; and so, practically, if not in words, 
to confine the Deity to a portion of the universe which, 
vast as it is, diminishes as knowledge advances, and whose 
boundaries, in consequence, are fleeting and insecure. This 
is to make every increase of knowledge a victory over, instead 
of a fuller revelation of, the Divine. No; He is all, or He 
is nothing; we take all from Him when we give Him less 
than all. The point insisted on by the defenders of the 
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* St. Thomas, ‘Summa Theologica,’ I. 1. cx. 4. 
+ Tractatus 24 in Joannem. 
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‘ miraculous ’ character of the phenomena that present them- 
selves at Lourdes is that they are irreducible to law and 
defy classification and prediction. ‘ Les guérisons se pro- 
‘duisent en dehors de toutes les régles . . . le médecin 
‘ assiste au bouleversement de toute loi.’ * In other words, the 
abnormal, the extravagant is a note of the immediate opera- 
tion of the Deity: God works by caprice, not by reason; by 
coup d’état, not by law. We have not so learned Him. In 
the arbitrary, the inconsequent, the irrational we see the 
ignorance of man, not the finger of God. It is in the march 
of the planets, the recurrence of the seasons, the process 
of history, the growth of mind—in order, measure, and 
harmony—that He manifests Himself to us. Where these 
are wanting, taught by the past, we surmise the presence 
of forces unknown, or imperfectly known, to us; a star not 
yet within the field of our vision; a veiling rather than a 
revelation of the Divine. That a certain number of cures 
for which medical science cannot account have taken place 
at Lourdes is probable enough. There are few physicians 
in large practice whose personal experience does not cover 
much that they can neither account for nor explain. 
This shows that medicine is not an exact science, and 
has not reached an exhaustive knowledge of its subject 
matter. The most incredulous scientist will not demur 
to this ; in particular the limits of heredity, the pathology 
of the brain, the nature and extent of nerve affections, 
the interrelation of what are loosely distinguished as 
physical and psychical conditions — these and kindred 
departments of physiology and therapeutics have been 
as yet so imperfectly explored as to constitute a terra 
incognita to science. Shall we place here, since the map 
of the known world does not contain it, the realm of 
miracle? Alas! every advance of knowledge removes it 
further from us; its shores, semper cedentia retro, are never 
reached by us, sail on as we will. They rise before us in 
the morning light, and as we gaze they vanish: a floating 
bank of cloud, a mist on the horizon, has mocked us; the 
expanse of ocean, infinite and unbroken, surrounds us as of 
old. The disposition which shows itself in so many quarters 
to base faith on ignorance is consistent neither with faith 
nor sincerity; half-belief of this kind springs from un- 
conscious and leads to conscious unbelief. The instinct 
that bids us escape from the iron circle of necessity by 
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*Dr. Boissarie, ‘Lourdes: Histoire Médicale,’ p. 438, 
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which we are hemmed in does not, indeed, deceive us. 
Nothing in Nature is vain; desire implicitly contains its 
object, and history bears witness to the gradual eman- 
cipation of man. But this argument, valid in itself, 
must be applied with the utmost circumspection. From 
the fact that the existence of a natural desire implies 
the existence of its object it by no means follows 
that this object is what we conceive it to be. It may be 
other, far other, than we think. It may be realiseable 
only on another plane than that of our actual experience, 
or in ourselves rather than in the world without. We look, 
for example, for Wisdom, Justice, Benevolence. Do not let 
us deceive ourselves. We shall not find these virtues here 
and now in their fulness; but we and the world become 
wiser, more just, and more benevolent by desiring them: 
und we believe, though we do not know how or when it will 
be so, that in the end they will be realized, and God be all in 
all. Such considerations may throw light on what, to those 
who reflect, is so infinitely perplexing—the non-fulfilment 
of the great mass of prayer. Not one prayer in a thousand 
is granted, in the natural sense of the word; nor can we 
discern any trace of law in the selection of the favoured 
cases. Wecan but remind ourselves that in its supremest 
instance the prayer of petition is conditioned by the nature 
of things and the will of the Father—‘ if it be possible,’ and 
‘nevertheless not my will but Thine be done.’ There are 
antinomies in knowledge which are to be recognised, not 
reconciled ; where to suppress either factor is to introduce 
an element of confusion into the problem whose solution is 
sought. The philosopher has reason who, conscious of the 
dependence of the part on the whole, submits himself with 
resignation to the universal order; the believer, perhaps, 
has greater and more who, moved by the pity of human 
things—the lacrymew rerum—and knowing that the nations 
of the earth are made for health,* invokes the intervention 
of a higher power between him and the tyranny of Nature 
and the ill-will of man. 
‘ More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of ; wherefore let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands in prayer 

Both for themselves and those that call them friend ? 


* ‘Sanabiles fecit nationes orbis terrarum,’ Wisdom i. 14. 
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For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.’* 


This does not necessarily involve a theological, or even a 
theistic, interpretation of the universe. 


‘ The prayer instinct is independent of doctrinal complications. . . . 
Prayer, or inner communion with the Spirit of the higher universe 
of which the visible world is part, is a process wherein work is really 
done, and spiritual energy flows in and produces effects, psychological 
or material, within the phenomenal world. But if we ask to whom 
we pray, the answer (strangely enough) must be that that does not 
much matter. . . . Wedo not know enough of what takes place in the 
spiritual world to know how the prayer operates, who is cognisant 
of it, or through what channel the grace is given. ... To say that 
God hears us is merely to restate the first principle, that grace flows 
in from the infinite spiritual world.’ (W. James, ‘ Varieties of Religious 
Experience,’ pp. 467-485.) 

What is so painful and so repulsive in Lourdes and 
similar centres of popular devotion is not so much the 
fanaticism of the pilgrims, the commercial element insepar- 
able from the necessity of providing transport and lodging 
for the multitude of strangers, or even the incongruous 
emergence of those lower passions never wholly absent 
where men are met together, and separated by so small an 
interval from overwrought emotion, whatever its source, 
as the deliberate organisation of hysteria, the training of 
suggestion, the exploitation of disease. Everything in the 
pilgrimage is calculated to disturb the equilibrium of the 
faculties, to stimulate, to excite, to strain. The insanitary 
conditions under which the journey is made, the hurry, the 
crowding, the insufficient food and sleep, the incessant 
religious exercises, the acute tension of every sense and 
nerve, all work up to a calculated climax. 


‘Ce fut un vent de délire qui passa, abattant tous les fronts. . . . 
Il n’y eut plus de directions possibles, les voix se confondirent, un 
vertige emporta toutes les volontés. Les cris, les appels, les priéres, 
se brisaient dans les gémissements. Des corps se soulevaient de leur 
grabat de misére, des bras tremblants se tendaient, des mains crispées 
semblaient vouloir arréter le miracle au passage. . . . Alors, au plus 
fort de cette folie sacrée, dans les supplications et dans les sanglots, 
comme dans un orage, lorsque le ciel s’ouvre et que la foudre tombe, 
des miracles éclatérent. Une paralytique se leva, jeta ses béquilles. 
Il y eut un cri percant, une femme apparut, debout sur son matelas, 
enveloppée d'une couverture blanche, ainsi que d’un suaire; et l’on 
disait que c’était une phtisique, 4 demi-morte, resuscitée. Coup sur 





* The Passing of Arthur. 
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coup la griice retentait deux fois encore: une aveugle qui apercut la 
Grotte soudainement, dans une flamme; une muette qui tomba sur les 
deux genoux en remerciant la Sainte Vierge, 4 voix haute et claire. Et 
toutes se prosternaient de méme aux pieds de Notre-Dame de Lourdes, 
éperdues de joie et de reconnaissance.’ (‘ Lourdes,’ pp. 171, 404.) 


It is very pitiful, it is very humiliating, it is very vain. For 
such things are, in truth, the ghost of a past which has 
gone from us, never to return. The soul of religion is not, 
and never was, in them; time was, indeed, when they were 
associated with it, but they are so no longer; in vain do we 
seek the living among the dead. No other conclusion than 
that of Pierre is possible. 


‘Cela s’imposait avec la brutalité d’un fait; la foi naive de l’enfant 
qui s’agenouille et qui prie, la primitive foi des peuples jeunes, courbé 
sous la terreur sacrée de leur ignorance, était morte. Des milliers de 
pélerins avaient beau se rendre chaque année a Lourdes, les peuples 
n'étaient plus avec eux, la tentative de cette résurrection de la foi 
totale, de la foi des siécles morts, sans révolte ni examen, devait 
échouer fatalement. L’histoire ne retourne pas en arriére, l’humanité 
ne peut revenir a l’enfance, les temps ont trop changés, trop de souffles 
nouveaux ont semé de nouvelles moissons, pour que les hommes d’au- 
jourd’hui repoussent tels que les hommes d’autrefois. C’était décisif. 
Lourdes n’était qu’un accident explicable, dont la violence de réaction 
apportait méme une preuve de l’agonie supréme ot se débattait la 
croyance, sous l’antique forme de catholicisme. Jamais plus la nation 
entiére ne se prosternerait, comme l’ancienne nation croyante, dans les 
cathédrales du douziéme siécle, pareille 4 un troupeau docile sous les 
mains du Maitre. S’entéter en aveugle 4 vouloir cela, ce serait se 
briser contre impossible et courir peut-étre aux grandes catastrophes 
morales.’ (‘ Lourdes,’ p. 589.) 


It may seem thankless not to acknowledge the cures—for 
no one doubts that there are such—that are brought about 
at the shrine; and the religious emotion—dependence, 
self-surrender, gratitude—that are called forth among the 
pilgrims. Dr. Gasquet lays the chief stress on the latter. 
‘ Though much is made, of course, of the supernatural cures 
‘ that are said to occur, they occupy at Lourdes a secondary 
‘ place to an extent which it is difficult for any one who has 
‘not been there to realise. Moral and spiritual blessings 
‘ are sought for more earnestly and more generally than the 
‘ healing of bodily infirmities.’ With regard to the former, 
he uses language guarded in the extreme. In general ‘the 
‘ improvement was not more than could conceivably be pro- 
‘duced by the action of the mind on the body. These 
‘ patients might be divided into two classes, in one of which 
‘the symptoms were purely neurotic, and where complete 
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‘ recovery was the rule,’ the most numerous examples being 
hysterical paraplegia and paralysis: while in the other 
‘ examination easily detected the presence of organic disease.’ 
These cases—in which, the local disease remaining un- 
affected, the general state of the patient greatly improved 
—were comparatively few; ‘ most of those that I saw were 
* instances of osteo-arthritis, a fact not without interest con- 
‘ sidering the neurotic affinities of the disease.’ Yet, while 
this was the case with the great majority of the cures which 
he witnessed, he saw, as has been said, 


‘a few instances which, if they stand the test of further inquiry, 
I cannot ascribe to any natural agency. I am not writing a formal 
work on Lourdes, so that I need not enter into such abstract questions 
as the limits of the possible influence of the nervous system in healing 
instantaneously abscesses, wounds, and other organic maladies. [ 
should have done so with great reluctance, because we have not the 
light of actual experience to guide us. Even Professor Charcot, when 
he looked for cures parallel to those of Lourdes, found none in his own 
vast clinique, but had to go back a hundred and fifty years to the tomb 
of the Jansenist deacon Paris.’ (The ‘ Dublin Review,’ October 1894.) 


In view of the extraordinary case of Pierre Delannoy, and 
its still more extraordinary sequel,* Dr. Gasquet’s qualifica- 
tion—‘ if they stand the test of further inquiry ’—is signifi- 
cant. But it is possible—perhaps probable—that religious 
emotion has a place of its own in the field of abnormal 
brain and nerve conditions: that, as certain temperaments 
are predisposed to see ghosts, so certain cases are pre- 
disposed to experience the mind or faith cure. Dr. 
Beauclair, while flatly refusing to confirm the diagnosis of 
his colleagues, sends Marie to Lourdes, saying that she 
would certainly be cured there if she herself were con- 
vinced of it, and even predicting the exact manner in 
which the miracle would come about.t But the account 
must be balanced. It would be a greater miracle than any 
of those alleged if, for one cured, as was Marie de Guersaint, 
hundreds did not suffer serious and lasting injury from the 
insanitary conditions under which the pilgrimage is made 
and the nervous excitement of which it is the occasion; 
while the stimulation of the religious emotions is dearly, too 
dearly, bought by the degradation of religion to those lower 
levels from which it has slowly, painfully, but surely risen. 
These have their place in the evolution of religion; but to 
return to them is spiritual death. The penalty of looking 





* Lourdes, English translation, note, p. 491. T Ibid., p. 40. 
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back is the loss even of the semblance of life. The 
patriarch’s wife is a perpetual symbol—‘ she looked from 
‘ behind him, and she became a pillar of salt.’ 

‘Rome’ is a study of the Papacy; of the temper and 
methods of the great Congregations or tribunals to which 
the administrative work of the Catholic church is entrusted ; 
of the official Roman mind. The experiment of Lourdes 
had been a failure; Pierre Froment left it dead to faith. 
He did not, indeed, throw off the dress or abandon the life 
of an ecclesiastic ; ‘ il avait vu des prétres renégats, et il les 
‘avait méprisés; un prétre marié qu’il connaissait l’emplis- 
‘sait de dégott.’* But, refusing all ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, he resigned himself toa life of inaction. He regarded 
the mysteries of religion as symbols, necessary for mankind 
in its infancy, but to be discarded when the human race, 
instructed and purified, should have acquired the power of 
apprehending unveiled truth. Pending this—probably— 
somewhat distant consummation he came across the prac- 
tical problems presented by the condition of the Paris poor. 
These appealed strongly to him; he threw himself into good 
works, and associated himself with the representatives of 
Christian Socialism—the Abbé Rose, a French Don Bosco ; 
Cardinal Bergerot, a bishop of liberal sympathies; and the 
Vicomte Philibert de la Choue, a figure obviously modelled 
on that of the Comte Albert de Mun. The result of this 
activity was a book—‘ La Nouvelle Rome’—written from 
an undogmatic standpoint, and touching, with more zeal 
than discretion, on such burning topics as the temporal 
power of the Pope and the alleged miracles at Lourdes; the 
whole culminating in an impassioned appeal for a new 
religion, a reformed Catholicism, spacious, unritual, humani- 
tarian, which, springing, like the old, from the historic 
centre of unity, should meet the wants and satisfy the 
aspirations of a new race of men. The phrase—a new 
religion—is open, it must be admitted, to misconception. 
The work is denounced to the Congregation of the Index; 
and the author determines to go to Rome to hinder, if 
possible, its condemnation. His ardent temperament, 
kindled by the sight and memory of the great northern 
cities with their mass of unwieldy, unhuman pauperism, is 
chilled at the outset to find that at Rome Christian Socialism 
is not taken very seriously. ‘Ce n’est en somme que de la 
‘ littérature,’ is the general verdict: its preachers are set 





* Lourdes, p. 33, 
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down as literary vanities, to be tolerated with good- 
humoured contempt when they bring pilgrimages and 
Peter’s pence to the Vatican; to be brushed aside like 
troublesome insects when their dreams conflict with the 
requirements of ecclesiastical policy or the needs of what 
are regurded from the official point of view as practical 
affairs. His gradual awakening to the real Rome, so 
different from the Rome of his anticipation, is vividly 
described. He is surrounded by a tangle of intrigue, so 
complicated that its threads are inextricable, yet so purpose- 
less that it seems to have been woven often for the very 
intrigue’s sake. The air is thick with mystery; reserve, 
Jimesse are everywhere ; nothing is said or done without an 
ulterior motive ; subplot after subplot winds itself in and 
out of the central scheme till he finds himself like a fly ina 
spider’s web—immeshed, trammelled, helpless. ‘ Le Vatican 
‘ apparaissait comme un pays gardé par des dragons, jaloux 
‘ et traitres, un pays ot l’on ne devait point franchir une 
‘ porte, risquer un pas, hasarder un membre, sans s’étre 
‘ soigneusement assuré d’avance qu’on n’y laisserait pas le 
‘ corps entier.’* A Pope inaccessible in the recesses of his 
palace, not to be approached but with set phrase and almost 
sacramental ritual ; living in the modern world, but not of 
it; a stranger to the mind, the drift, and the temper of his 
time: cardinals, intransigent and opportunist, men some 
of routine, some of policy, leaning now to reaction, now to 
compromise, as the health of the Pontiff varied and the 
chances of a conclave seemed nearer or more remote; eccle- 
siastics busy, suave, tenacious, following up the tortuous 
threads of their purpose in the salons of great ladies, in the 
anticamere of prelates, in the Vatican itself, as occasion 
served—such was the Rome of real life, an enigma of which 
the foreigner can only say, with the shepherd— 
‘Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Melibee, putavi 
Stultus ego huic nostre similem.’ 

For, indeed, it is like nothing else in the world. It is its 
own world; beyond it it believes, as did the Greeks of 
Hellas, all is barbarism. Its knowledge of the surface of 
things is inexhaustible and unfailing; its ignorance of all 
that lies below this is incredible and entire. Cardinal 
Boccanera’s state of mind is typical. 

‘ Son orgeuil de prince romain ne connaissait que Rome, il se faisait 
presque une gloire d’ignorer totalement le monde moderne. . . . “Je 





* Rome, p. 122. 
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suis allé & Paris une fois, oh ! il y a longtemps, cinquante ans bientét, 
et pour y passer une semaine a peine.... Depuis cette unique 
voyage je n’ai pas quitté Rome.” Et, d’un geste de tranquille dédain, 
il acheva sa pensée. A quoi bon des courses au pays de doute et de 
la rébellion? Est-ce que Rome ne suffisait pas, Rome qui gouvernait 
le monde, la ville éternelle qui, aux temps prédits, devait redevenir la 
capitale du monde?’ (‘ Rome,’ pp. 89, 99.) 


What was Pierre, what was any modern man, to do in such 
a world as this? His thoughts, his sympathies, his 
language—all were a foreign tongue to those about him. 
Policy was their be-all and end-all: anything in the nature 
of broad perspective, moral or intellectual, was a closed 
book to them ; the last questions in the world likely to occur 
to their minds would be those which bear on the ethical 
quality of thought or action—is it right? is it just? is it 
true? Not that they were, uecessarily at least, bad men, 
personally dishonest or unjust; this would be a northern 
misreading of Italian character. But they had no manner 
of interest in ideas as such; they took them for granted, 
and concerned themselves with more practical matters, with 
the material rather than the spiritual side of religion. ‘IIs 
‘ Jaissent Dieu dans le sanctuaire, ils régnent en son nom.’ * 
The ideal side of Christianity, in short, meant little to them, 
the institutional much; the inversion of this order would 
have seemed to them no less irrational than irreligious, the 
first step to revolt. God has given them the government of 
the Church—this is their axiom: and they mean to keep it. 
They govern not in the interests of the governed, but in 
their own, which they identify in some strange fashion with 
His. It is the Divine Right not of a king but of a staff of 
permanent officials, a self-electing, theocratic caste. Between 
its representatives and the northern races is a hopeless lack 
of comprehension and sympathy: it seems brutal to say it, 
but it is so; they despise us, and we them. 

Of Roman officials of this type Monsignor Nani, the 
Assessor of the Holy Office, is an example. The reader 
will be disappointed if he expects to find in him the 
priest of Protestant melodrama; he is kindly, intelligent, 
pious even, and under a surface of Italian astuteness not 
substantially insincere. An opportunist through and through, 
while he has little sympathy with Pierre’s vision of a new 
Rome, he has still less with the tactlessness of his oppo- 
nents: the book was a folly; its denunciation to the Index 


* Rome, p. 117. 
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a second and a worse. He leaves no stone unturned to 
hinder the scandal that would result from the author’s 
contumacy: for, the machinery once set to work, the end, 
he knows, is a foregone conclusion ; the book cannot but be 
condemned. He contrives that Pierre shall be encouraged 
to come to Rome, and welcomed to the Palazzo Boccanera; 
that his stay shall be prolonged till the potent influences of 
the Eternal City have had time to work upon him; that he 
shall be hindered at every step of his way, foiled, kept 
waiting indefinitely, sent here and there from this to that 
official —secretaries, reporters, assessors, cardinals—till his 
illusions are dulled, his ardour chilled, his heart weary. 
Then, after a delay of months, when the ground has been 
fully broken up, the final coup is administered; he is 
admitted tothe presence of the Pope. Everything works 
up to this climax—the silence and darkness of the hour, the 
hope deferred, the sense of individual impotence against the 
remorseless impersonal pressure of the ecclesiastical machine. 
What could he doagainst such odds? Dreams of resistance 
vanished in the presence of the frail old man whose voice 
sounded like the voice of the dead out of buried centuries. 
One answer only was possible: ‘Je me soumets, et je 
‘ réprouve mon livre.’ Once more Rome won a Pyrrhic 
victory. Silenced, not convinced, Pierre turned his steps 
homeward, bruised and broken in spirit, big with ineffectual 
strivings, a Lamennais of to-morrow, ripe for revolt. 

As a work of art‘ Rome’ standshigh. The topographical 
detail, which has given rise to the hasty criticism that 
parts of the book are no more than condensed Murray, is 
introduced of set purpose to illustrate the law of heredity, 
which the author traces alike through Paganism and 
Christianity, in ancient, medieval,and modern Rome. The 
sketches of Italian life and character are illuminative, and, 
even when most startling, true to fact. The English reader 
may be tempted, for example, to think the poison incident* 
overdrawn. How much truth underlies the numerous poison 
legends current now, as of old, in Rome it would be 
difficult to determine; the facts in any given case can be 
known toa few only, and their lips are sealed. What is 
significant, however, is that they are widely and even 
generally believed. Were their scene laid in London, Paris, 
or Berlin they would be scouted as grotesque ; but in Rome 
it is not so. The city has remained in many ways 





* Rome, p. 489 ff. 
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medizval ; suspicions are entertained and precautions taken 
which are unheard of and would be thought extravagant 
elsewhere. 


‘Eh! oui, le poison, encore,’ says Prada. ‘A Rome, la peur en est 

restée vivace et tres grande. Dés qu’une mort y parait inexplicable, 
trop prompte ou accompagnée de circonstances tragiques, la premiére 
pensée est unanime, tout le monde crie au poison; et remarquez qu’il 
n’est pas de ville, je crois, ou les morts subites sont plus fréquentes, je 
ne sais au juste pour quelles causes, les fiévres, dit-on. . . . Oui, oui, 
le poison avec toute sa légende, le poison qui tue comme la foudre et 
ne laisse pas de trace, la fameuse recette léguée d’ige en Age, sous les 
empereurs et sous les papes, et jusqu’é nos jours de bourgeoise 
démocratie.’ (‘ Rome,’ p. 493.) 
Few finer scenes are to be found in modern fiction than 
that in which Cardinal Boccanera assists at Dario’s death 
and pardons his murderers, the pride of the noble and the 
caste feeling of the Churchman triumphing over the natural 
instincts of the man. 

‘Tl est des scandales qu’il faut épargner a |'Eglise, laquelle n’est 
pas, ne peut étre coupable. Livrer un des nétres aux tribunaux 
civiles, s'il est criminel, est frapper l’Eglise entiére, car les passions 
mauvaises s'emparent dés lors du proces, pour faire remonter jusqu’a 
elle la responsabilité du crime. . . . Ah! pour ma part, que je suis 
atteint dans ma personne ou dans ma famille, dans mes plus tendres 
affections, je déclare, au nom du Christ mort sur la croix, que je n’ai 
ni colére ni besoin de vengeance, et que j’efiace le nom du meurtrier 
de ma mémoire, et que j’ensevelis son action abominable dans |'¢ternelle 
silence de la tombe.’ (‘ Rome,’ p. 576.) 


‘Rome,’ however, is something more than literature: it 
is a novel with a purpose. This purpose is to show that 
Catholicism is dead: that a veritable genius loci attaching to 
the historic soil of Rome has made the Popes the spiritual 
heirs of the Cesars, and animated them with the fantastic 
and impossible ambition of universal rule; that in virtue 
of this succession the Church is pledged to an attitude of 
absolute intransigence in the face of modern life and the 
modern spirit; and is destined, in consequence, like Nineveh 
and Babylon, like Thebes and Memphis, sooner or later, but 
inevitably, to pass away. Granted the permanence of this 
attitude, the conclusion is inevitable; the world does not 
go back. And it must be admitted that it is not easy to 
imagine its abandonment; Rome is indisposed to compro- 
mise on what she considers essentials, and does not willingly 
admit change. But to confine our view to actual Catholicism 
is misleading. An outlook over history suggests larger 
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possibilities ; behind the Papacy lies the Church, behind 
the Church Christianity; and ‘das Christentum ist das 
‘ Allerveriinderlichste : das ist sein besonderer Ruhm.’ * 

It is improbable that M. Zola had read Hobbes ; but, had 
he done so, he could hardly have found an apter motto for 
his ‘ Rome’ than the famous description of the Papacy as 
the ghost of the old Roman Empire sitting crowned among 
the ruins thereof. The hereditary pride of race and rule, 
inbred as in the Cesar so in the humblest legionary, as in 
the Pontiff so in Tito, the boy workman with his haughty 
‘Toson’ Romano di Roma ’+t—this is the thread worked into 
the book from the first page to the last. It is the key to 
the history of that great politico-ecclesiastical institution 
the Papacy. History shows us two institutions, and two 
only, which have claimed and exercised jurisdiction in every 
place and over all men; to which, therefore, an cecumenical 
signification attaches : the one was the Roman Empire, the 
other is the Roman Church. And there is a sense in which 
the two are one, in which the Empire survives in the 
Papacy, Pagan in Christian Rome. The fact and the con- 
sciousness of this universality of charge have imprinted 
from the first a note, or special character, on the Church to 
which it pertains—the note of government, inherent, as has 
been said, in the very soil of the Eternal City. The saying 
of Hobbes had its prototype in the ‘Tu regere imperio 
‘ populos’ of the poet. This has been the maxim of the 
Popes, as of the Caesars; the distinctive faculty, or fanctiou, 
of Rome is authority: the potior principalitas—neither more 
nor less—is her claim : 


‘ Others, belike, with happier grace 
From bronze or stone shall call the face, 
Plead doubtful causes, map the skies, 
And tell when planets set and rise ; 
But, Roman, thou, do thou control 

The nations far and wide: 
Be this thy genius, to impose 
The rule of peace on vanquished foes, 
Show pity to the humbled soul, 

And crush the sons of pride.’ 


Certain defects go with certain qualities; this temper, 
lofty as it is, has limitations on more than one side. The 
generals and statesmen of Rome, Republican and Imperial, 











* R. Rothe, ‘ Stille Stunden.’ t Rome, p. 334. 
>} AMneid, vi. 847 ff., Professor Conington’s translation. 
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looked with a touch of contempt on the arts of peace, on 
letters, on philosophy, on the religious enthusiasm of the 
Hebrew, on the nimble brain and quick hand of the Greek: 
their modern representatives, the prefects of the great 
Roman Congregations, the canonists and law officers of the 
Curia, the Nuncios at foreign courts, the permanent official 
staff which from the centre of Christendom directs, 
organises, and administers the various national and local 
churches, are impatient of the fog-bound northern mind, 
with its visions half seen and its aspirations half realised. 
This mind is to theirs as a Gothic cathedral, dim, vast, 
many-vistad, to a hypethral temple—small, compact, 
perfectly proportioned, the whole in full view. To them 
everything is distinct, sharply defined, clear-cut: they are 
intolerant of the haze on the horizon which Nature is never 
without in thought or in landscape; they make small 
account of abstractions, of the indefinite, of the unpractical— 
as they conceive it—in a word, of ideas. They know exactly 
what they want, and the means—in the choice of which 
they are not very scrupulous—best calculated to attain it; 
they do not trouble themselves about the unattainable, about 
what lies beyond. They take essentially short views; hence 
at once their strength and their weakness: strength for the 
moment, weakness for all that lies beyond its immediate 
requirements. For the abstract of to-day is the concrete 
of to-morrow ; ideas, fanciful and incapable of realisation as 
they appear in their earlier stages, do, in fact, take shape, 
come to maturity, inspire and move men. But the esprit 
moyen of Rome by temperament and policy alike holds aloof 
from them. Rome is not, and has never been, a school of 
learning, even of theological learning, as were Antioch and 
Alexandria in early days, Bologna and Padua, Paris and 
Oxford in the Middle Ages: with few and far between 
exceptions it would be difficult to point to any literature 
above the rank of textbooks for seminarists to which it has 
given birth. Its work has all along been positive, not 
speculative: not to teach, though, strangely enough, it acts 
as a court of final appeal in matters of doctrine, but to judge 
and legislate; not research, but rule. The focus of the 
ecclesiastical world, it forms a little world by itself: a world 
singularly concentrated, singularly inaccessible to outside 
influences; a strange complex of contradictions—energetic, 
yet slow of judgement; rigid, yet elastic; persistent, yet 
vacillating ; with a show of breadth, yet intensely narrow ; 
with ramifications on every continent and among every 
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people, yet local, limited, and self-centred beyond belief. 
There were medizval mystics who saw in it the Babylon of 
the Apocalypse, to whom the Curia, the hierarchy, the whole 
exterior polity of Christendom seemed of anti-Christ, not 
of Christ. The enthusiast for ideas, for knowledge, for 
religion, is chilled by its atmosphere ; by a temper so sober, 
so severely practical, so circumspect, so habitually averse 
from extremes. For, paradoxical as it may appear, the 
temper of Rome is the reverse of fanatical. Where it 
appears to be so it is due to a defect in the working of the 
system; a question addressed or a denunciation made to a 
Congregation, if it gets beyond a certain stage, works 
automatically, because the machinery is antiquated and 
inelastic ; aware of this the authorities, with rare exceptions, 
discourage questions and denunciations. ‘ Quieta non movere’ 
is their motto; they want, if possible, to let things alone. 
Their influence is cast, on the whole, on the side of modera- 
tion. They can make use, indeed, of enthusiasts, when it 
suits their purpose to do so; but of all things enthusiasm is 
the most alien to them. Ideas, as such, they instinctively 
dislike and distrust; to knowledge they are indifferent ; 
religion they employ as a means to an end. There have 
been learned Popes, but one can scarcely imagine a Clement 
of Alexandria or a Gregory Nazianzen the successor of 
St. Peter; there have been saintly Popes, but it is difficult to 
picture a Francis of Assisi or a Philip Neri in the Papal 
chair. Those, perhaps, have been the greatest Popes who 
have best assimilated the distinctively Roman spirit, with 
its legalism, its love of routine, its antipathy to what is 
doctrinaire or theoretical, its looking to the good of the 
whole, as it conceives it, rather than to that of the part, its 
refusal—so incomprehensible to minds cast in another 
mould—to anticipate matters, to deal with, or even to 
forecast, the problems of to-morrow. Opportunism, touched 
by genius, and raised to the level of a fine art—this is the 
Leitmotif of the whole. He on whom the solicitude for all 
the Churches falls must observe times and seasons; must 
practise reserve, self-suppression, economy; must let the 
office limit and restrain the man. Do we envy those in high 
place? Oh, irony of human things! It is they who, from 
a personal standpoint, have reason to envy us; they are less 
free to live their lives, to act, to speak, to think and feel 
even than we. And of all men, perhaps, the Pope is the 
least his own master, the least able to act on his own 
initiative, and as his judgement, his inclination, his 
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conscience direct. For the Pope is not Rome. Behind the 
individual Pontiff lies the system—the impersonal bureau- 
cracy with its traditions, its routine, its fixed methods and 
procedure. Ministers come and go; the permanent staff 
continues: Popes pass; the Curia remains. From the first 
the prerogative of St. Peter attached rather to the Church 
of Rome than to the Roman bishop. The Vatican is a 
prison, the Pope is a prisoner; but his gaolers are not his 
enemies, but his friends. 
‘ Ahi, Constantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre!’* 


The Roman question is the leprosy of Catholicism—an 
open sore, draining away its life. More than once in the 
course of his long pontificate has Leo XIII. shown an 
inclination to attempt its solution; Abbot Tosti’s famous 
pamphlet is believed to have been submitted to and approved 
by him before publication ; but in each instance reactionary 
influences have been too strong for him; the blessing 
promised to the peacemakers is reserved for another than he. 
The Temporal Power is a field on which the characteristic 
features of Roman diplomacy have displayed themselves in 
their most characteristic forms; the policy of the Vatican 
has been at once astute and short-sighted, crafty and 
fatuous, a laborious spinning of cobwebs which a breath 
blows away. From 1849 to 1870 Antonelli played France 
against Sardinia with the skill of a gambler, and so post- 
poned the inevitable for twenty years. He did not consider 
the harvest of hatred that he was sowing in Italy and 
throughout Europe: perhaps he did not regard it; but 
Catholicism has reaped, and is reaping, it to the full. 
Since 1870 the same policy has been pursued with a tenacity 
and perseverance worthy of a better cause; it has been the 
supreme end to which other ends have been deliberately 
sacrificed; it has been the underlying motive of every act 
and utterance of the Holy See. ‘All these things will I 
‘ give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me:’ but the 
promise is deceitful; the price has been paid in vain. A 
European war would have been welcomed at any time during 
the last thirty years by the partisans of the Papacy on the 
off-chance that a redistribution of territory at its close might 
restore what were once the States of the Church to their 





* Inferno, xix. 115. 
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soil would have been acclaimed with enthusiasm so that 
they propped up the tottering throne of the Vicar of Christ. 
With this end in view France has been flattered and 
cajoled; Austria, as a member of the Triple Alliance, 
slighted ; Italy materially and morally weakened ; the red 
fool fury of Anti-Semitism roused and fostered ; brigandage 
in Naples and Calabria connived at; anarchism at Milan 
rebuked with bated breath. It was exceedingly clever, but 
it was exceedingly wanting in foresight; there will be, 
there is, a Nemesis for these things. 

The general result has been the secularisation of the 
temper and aims of the Papacy. Everything—theology, 
religion, the needs of the Church as a spiritual organisa- 
tion—is treated as matter of policy and with a view to the 
influence, however remote, that it may conceivably or incon- 
ceivably exercise on the all-important question of the 
temporal power. ‘ When,’ asked a cynical prelate, ‘ shall 
‘ we have a Pope who will have time to occupy himself with 
‘ religion ?’ The Curia, absorbed in this one idea, has neither 
leisure nor inclination to take other interests into account ; 
it minds earthly things. The consequences of this are far- 
reaching. A spiritual society does not substitute the material 
for the spiritual with impunity: this is to do violence to the 
law of its being. The antagonism between religion and 
knowledge has seldom been more marked than in modern 
Catholicism ; hence its intellectual and moral impoverish- 
ment. The attitude of the Pontiff to the new Rome finds 
a parallel in that of the Church to the modern mind: 
Pontiff and Church alike sit apart in self-imposed isolation, 
speaking to men in unaccustomed accents and a strange 
tongue. Theological science is non-existent, because thought 
and its expression are fettered ; the few Catholic Gelehrte— 
a Schell, an Ehrhardt, a Loisy—work in chains. Scholar- 
ship is suspect; research stifled: the fear of the Index and 
the Inguisition lies over all. This means more than merely 
intellectual stagnation; because, in the last resort, intel- 
lectual and moral virtue are one. The indifference, not to 
say hostility, to truth involved in the Church’s attitude to 
knowledge reacts on character; nor can piety, as such, be 
relied on as an antiseptic; without enlightenment it degene- 
rates too easily into superstition, without unction into 
fanaticism: the bonus odor Christi* disappears. At no time 
and in no religious communion could such symptoms be 





* 2 Corinthians ii. 15. 
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viewed without anxiety, but in the case of the Roman 
Church her lofty claims and the circumstances of the time 
in which we live give it special significance. An infallible 
Church cannot afford to show herself fallible; nor does 
Catholicism lie outside the contemporary movement of 
thought and feeling known as Liberalism. 

‘ Non obtunsa adeo gestamus pectora Peeni, 

Nec tam aversus equos Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe.’* 


It is stirred to the depths by it; on its power of dealing 
with and assimilating it its future as a Church hangs. 
There will be no second Reformation ; the time has gone by 
for founding new Churches. But indifference and unbelief 
are more effective solvents than open revolt. They may go 
with nominal assent and exterior submission; but where 
this is so the springs of life are poisoned: religion, while 
having the name of being alive, is dead. 

The Church, however, has escaped so many seemingly 
imminent dangers in the course of her long history that she 
may escape this also. She represents so large a portion of 
humanity that it is difficult to conceive her definitely and 
permanently stultifying herself: she does advance, though 
she advances slowly and with backward gaze. 

‘Nous ne désespérons pas, vu les progrés croissants des sciences 
morales et historiques, que la critique n’améne peu a peu la théologie 
& ouvrir ses textes aux principales conclusions qu’elle a posées, tou- 
jours grice aux mémes procédés de libre interprétation. De méme 
que la théologie accepte le mouvement de la terre, la période neptu- 
nienne et les déluges partiels, la théorie des époques de la création, 
limmensité des cieux peuplés d’un nombre infini de mondes solaires, 
en faisant remarquer que la sagesse divine a dfi descendre & la portée 
des premiers hommes et leur parler un langage qu’ils pussent com- 
prendre, de méme ne pourrait-elle accepter un jour, d’aussi bonne 
grace, certaines explications historiques et psychologiques de la critique 
touchant les symboles, Jes mytfes et les mysteéres de la foi?’ (Vacherot, 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ July 15, 1868.) 


This, however, will not come about without fe:mentation 
and conflict; and the Papacy is not seen at its best in 
dealing with ideas. Will it renew its youth? or is it 
destined, like the Patriarchates of the East and the Metro- 
politan Sees, once so prominent in Christendom, to fall into 
the background, surviving, magni nominis umbra, a shadow 
of its former self? ‘Its practical claims and action may 
‘ vary in the future as they have varied in the past... . 





*, 7Eneid, i, 567. 
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‘We can probably as little prophesy what changes might 
‘ occur in the position of the Papacy as Catholics could in 
‘the fourteenth century have guessed the vast changes 
‘which have already come about in its practical position 
‘ since that time.’* Nor were medieval theologians wanting 
who cut the Gordian knot after a fashion that would scarcely 
commend itself to modern apologists. ‘According to the 
‘theory of Occam . . . both General Councils and Popes 
‘may err. .. . The Primacy, and hierarchical institutions 
‘ in general, are not necessary or essential to the subsistence 
‘of the Church; and the forms of the ecclesiastical as of 
‘the political constitution ought to vary with the varying 
‘needs of the time.’+ Be this as it may, the times are 
critical ; Rome, it seems, is at the parting of the ways. It 
is open to the Papacy to make itself the mouthpiece of a 
medizval sect, narrow, dogmatic, intolerant ; or of a world- 
Church co-extensive with mankind, and embracing the entire 
human inheritance of knowledge and sympathy. 

At present, perhaps, it realises this imperfectly. Its 
temper is secular rather than religious: the ends that it 
pursues are material ; it forgets that the outward in religion 
exists for the sake of the inward, the latter for its own. 
This is so in civil as well as in religious society. The State 
has an executive, an army, the machinery of government, a 
sovereign, the pomp and circumstance of a court. But it 
does not consist in those things; its essence is the free and 
orderly developement of the nation’s life. Were it other- 
wise the community of the future would be anarchic, and 
rightly; the State as we know it would be doomed. So 
with religion. A Church whose essence was the priest would 
be no less a moral horror than a State whose essence was 
the hangman. The kingdom of God is not meat and drink; 
neither ritual nor dogma; neither Presbytery, nor Episco- 
pacy, nor the Papacy. For religion does not consist in those 
things; rather between it and them there is an insuperable, 
if at times latent, element of antagonism: lay stress upon 
them, and religion, like some subtle essence, evaporates and 
disappears. Clothes at best, they may become grave-clothes, 
impediments to freedom and movement, to be discarded by 
the living—‘ Loose him and let him go.’ 

As ‘ Lourdes’ is a criticism of religion, and ‘ Rome’ of 
the Church as represented by the Papacy, so is ‘ Paris’ of 


* W. Ward, ‘ Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,’ vol. ii. p. 582. 
+ Pastor’s ‘History of the Popes,’ vol. i. p. 76. 
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civil society, of the modern State. The book is of less 
interest than the other two, and that for two reasons: first, 
because its criticism has been toa certain extent anticipated 
in them ; and secondly, because, social questions being more 
familiar to the average man—and it is for the average man, 
as has been said, that M. Zola writes—than religious or 
ecclesiastical, this criticism has not the attraction of novelty. 
It has been tried and found wanting ; whatever may be the 
remedy for the sins and shortcomings of the world we live 
in, it is not to be found here. Perhaps M. Zola hardly 
proposes a definite remedy. ‘C’est la, enfin, la nouvelle 
espérance, la justice, aprés dix-huit siécles de charité 
impuissante **—this is to take refuge in generalities; we 
want at once less and more. What is justice? asks Plato 
in the ‘ Republic.’ M. Zola does not put the question ; but 
it must be answered before much can be accomplished in the 
way of reform. His power of delineation is as marked as 
before ; the book is a panorama of Paris—all-embracing, 
graphic, full of movement. And its large human sympathy 
is inspiring; they must be very callous or very thoughtless 
to whom this does not appeal. Butsympathy divorced from 
knowledge, like the vis consili expers of the poet, mole ruit 
sua: it replaces one wrong by another; the last state of the 
society in which it had its way unchecked would be worse 
than the first. Salvat’s bomb kills not the financier, but 
the errand girl, the child of the people; the attempt on the 
Basilica of Montmartre, had it been successful, would have 
scattered death in its cruellest form over a mixed multitude 
of poor. Society may, and must, defend itself against such 
outrages: sympathy with the Salvats, the Mathis, the 
Janzens is out of place. ‘ Paris’ is not, indeed, as a whole 
written in this vein ; the unhealthy sentiment referred to is 
corrected by the strong sense of the young Normalien 
Frangois, and by the sanity and equilibrium of the scientists 
Bertheroy and Bache : 


‘ Je n’ai que mépris pour les agitations vaines de la politique, aussi 
bien la révolutionnaire que la conservatrice.... Un pas de la 
science avance plus l’humanité vers la cité de justice et de vérité 
que cent ans de politique et de révolte sociale. Allez, elle seule balaye 
les dogmes, emporte les dieux, fait de la lumiére et du bonheur. .. . 
C’est moi, le membre de l'Institut, renté, décoré, qui suis le seul 
révolutionnaire.’ (‘ Paris,’ p. 143.) 


For there isa process in things independent of our will or 








* Paris, p. 596. 
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liking ; a growth in the world and mankind which we are st 
powerless to check or stay. m 
‘ Bah! qu’ils se dévorent!’ says Guillaume, when taunted with the pe 
insincerity of place-hunting politicians; ‘ils ne se battent guére que of 
sur des questions de personnes, dans l’A’pre ambition de régner, de m: 
disposer de l’argent et de la puissance. Mais ¢a n’empéche pas |’évo- th 
lution de se faire, les idées de s’épandre, et les événements de s’accom- M 
plir. Il y a, par-dessus, |"humanité qui marche.’ (‘ Paris,’ p. 591.) u 
Against this mighty onward sweep of tendency move- ‘J 
ments, reactionary or anarchic, break in vain. Nor is the ar 
advance material only: aspiration is higher, insight clearer, th 
feeling deeper, judgement more righteous ; the level of life ty 
is raised. The most significant events in history are not is 
those which attract most notice: rather these come about 
imperceptibly, and while men sleep. A European war, the sel 
substitution of one dynasty or form of government for rei 
another, the rise of some new school of literature or art, il 
how large such things bulk before the imagination! People qu 
talk and think of nothing else for the time being; the press Tl 
is full of them ; they absorb the public mind. Yet the real ar 
life of the world is comparatively unaffected by them; the is 
surface waters are troubled, the depths remain unmoved. A ar 
truth of science, on the other hand, an induction from facts L 
of observation or experience, makes little outward stir. It ac 
matures silently in the mind of a student, it is discussed by st 
experts, tested, sifted, scrutinised, till, finally, it passes wl 
into the common stock of knowledge. The fabric, slow- P 
rising, but massive in its consistency, receives a permanent m 
addition; there is no going back on what has been once B 
gained. There is nothing showy or striking in this; the lo 
pedantry of science, her colourlessness, her lack of insight, 
have furnished point to many a sneer. She need not be ca 
very careful to answer these charges. If, as a poet reminds de 
us, the Muse is more austere, the austere figure of Science re 
is perhaps more musical than we conceive her ; and, for the py 
rest, ‘s’il est devenu banal que deux et deux font quatre, pa 
‘ pourtant ils font bien quatre. Le dire, cela est encore re 
‘moins sot et moins fou que de croire, par exemple, aux ja 
‘ miracles de Lourdes.’ * pl 
The direction in which the world is moving is unmistake- te 
able. The practice among apologists of a certain type of pl 
clutching, like drowning men, at every straw is as futile as ve 
it is undignified; the fragile support, unable to bear the (‘ 
* Paris, p. 195. . 
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strain put upon it, breaks in the hand. Much has been 
made of late of the revival of mysticism in certain unex- 
pected quarters, and of the famous cry of the bankruptcy 
of science, raised in the first instance by a distinguished 
man of letters, and taken up by persons of lesser note in 
the world of religious and semi-religious journalism. 
Mysticism is a plant that flourishes on various soils and 
under various surroundings. There is the mysticism of the 
‘Imitation ’ and there is the mysticism of the Sufis; there 
are depths beyond and below. A slight acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject is sufficient to show to what 
type that recently revived in Paris approximates : its prophet 
is M. Huysmans ; its Ur-Hvangelium ‘ La Bas.’ 

‘Voici le satanisme, |’occultisme, toutes les aberrations qui fleuris- 
sent... . Aux fruits larbre n’est-il pas jugé? et au lieu d’une 
renaissance, d’un profond mouvement social, ramenant le passé, n’est- 
il pas évident que nous assistons simplement a une réaction transitoire, 
que bien des causes expliquent?’ (‘ Paris,’ p. 200.) 


The bankruptcy of science is more discussed in literary 
and theological] than in scientific circles. The phrase itself 
is a réclame, and suggests the tradesman whose best goods 
are in his window. Look close; there is not much behind. 
Literature works above, science below ground; literature 
addresses itself to the imagination, science to the under- 
standing ; literature is quick, science slow—this is about 
what it comes to. There is a fashion in these things. 
Positivism, which had become over-definite, and gave out 
more light than heat, invited reaction ; and reaction came. 
But it was, and is, superficial; it does not touch those who 
look at the matter from within. 


‘Quant & mes camarades de la section scientifique . . . . le néo- 
catholicisme, le mysticisme, l’occultisme, et toutes ces fantasmagories 
de la mode ne les troublent guére. Ils n’en sont pas a faire une 
religion de la science, ils restent trés ouverts au doute, mais ce sont 
pour la plupart des esprits trés clairs, trés nets et trés fermes, 
passionnés de la certitude, tout au zéle de |’enquéte, dont |’effort se 
continue au travers du vaste champ des connaissances humaines. . 
Allez leur parler, & ceux-la, de la banqueroute de la science: ils haus- 
seront les épaules, car ils savent bien que jamais la science n’a enflammé 
plus de ceurs ni fait de plus prodigieuses conquétes. Qu’on les 
ferme donc, les écoles, les laboratoires, les bibliothéques, qu’on change 
profondément le sol social, alors seulement on pourra craindre d’y 
voir repousser l’erreur, si douce au cceurs faibles, au cerveaux étroits,’ 
(‘ Paris,’ p. 197.) 

Phrases will not serve; the ground must be ploughed deeper ; 
we must get down to the real. 
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Here, however, M. Zola fails as completely as M. Brune- 
tiére. He sees and describes the surface of things admir- 
ably: hence his power ; for life is lived, for the most part, 
on the surface. But he possesses sight rather than insight ; 
the substance of things, their inner tendencies, the world of 
to-morrow shaping itself in that of to-day—these he does not 
see. Hence the impression left on the reader is one of 
superficiality and limitation. Religion is an Illusion, be- 
cause it contains an element of myth ; the Church a Survival, 
because the Papacy is, in some respects, an anachronism ; 
the State a Tyranny, because poverty, inequality, injustice 
abound. ‘To reason in this way is to want better bread than 
is made with wheat: treasure in earthen vessels is the law 
of our condition ; there is an alloy of imperfection insepar- 
able from human things. Religion, the Church, Civil 
Society are indefinitely larger than M. Zola conceives them: 
they are more complex and many-sided ; their roots strike 
deeper into the past and into human nature; their future 
embraces vaster and more varied possibilities than he 
dreams of. To argue from them as they are here and now 
is to take a number for the series into which it enters. 
They are facts and outcomes of human nature in its entirety, 
and must be viewed from this standpoint; it is as vain to 
endeavour to extirpate as it is to stereotype them: they 
have always been, and they have been always changing; 
they are, they will be; but they change, and they will con- 
tinue to change. This point of view does not lend itself to 
rhetoric, or subserve the interests of religious or political 
party; it solves few, if any, of the questions which perplex 
us ; its answer, when these are put to or pressed upon it, is, 
and must be, for the most part, ‘I do not know.’ For 
there are many things of which we must be content to 
remain ignorant; with regard to which knowledge is given 
to us in outline only—the detail is not filled in. Again, 
over and above certain technical studies in history and 
philosophy, it presupposes what is called a liberal education ; 
the sense of proportion, the power of comparison, the faculty 
of estimating the nature and value of evidence: hence it is 
in a sense esoteric, and inaccessible to the uneducated or 
half-educated—in a word, to the average man. That this 
is so is, probably, the chief difficulty that religion has to 
meet in our time. For religion, though to be distinguished 
from, is, in the concrete, intimately associated with theology ; 
and to accept the traditional theology in any real sense 
a certain power of drawing distinctions, of philosophising, is 
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necessary. While the number of well-informed persons—and 
to these its inadequacy is palpable—is increasing daily, philo- 
sophers are, and are likely to remain, few. Hence an intoler- 
able strain andtension. ‘ Entre la religion inintelligente et le 
‘ matérialisme brutal, ime poétique et pure, oi serait ta place? ’ 
There is no royal road out of the impasse; step by step the 
upward path must be trodden: no one can do our thinking 
for us; we must think and feel each for himself and alone. 
But if the experience of the past has any lesson it is this: 
that short cuts are to be distrusted; that direct and simple 
methods lead us, in the long run, astray. Lucidity is a 
good; but it is so relatively to the subject-matter: this 
admits of it more or less according to its character; the 
most valid standpoint is not necessarily that which the 
average man most readily grasps. To forget this is the 
besetting sin of the French intellect. Its thought is 
logical; its language perspicuous: and herein, in dealing 
with the things of mind, lies a twofold snare. A French 
writer of repute, the story goes, interviewed Hegel, and 
asked that philosopher to put before him a succinct account 
of the Hegelian system. ‘Monsieur,’ was the answer, ‘ ces 
‘choses ne se disent pas succinctement—surtout en fran- 
‘ gais.’ 
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Art. VII.—1. The Case for the Factory Acts. Edited by Mrs. 
Sipney Wess. With a preface by Mrs. HompHRY WakbD. 
Second edition, 1902. London: Grant Richards. 


2. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops jor the year 1901. Blue-book [Cd 1112], 1902. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


3. Dangerous Trades : the Historical, Social, and Legal Aspects 
of Industrial Occupations as affecting Health, by a number 
of Eaperts. Edited by Tuos. Oxiver, M.D., Medical 
Expert of the White Lead, Dangerous Trades, Pottery, 
and Lucifer Match Committees of the Home Office; 
Professor of Physiology, University of Durham ; Physician 
to the Royal Infirmary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. London: 
John Murray, 1902. 


4. Reports and Pamphlets of the Industrial Law Committee 
and the Industrial Law Indemnity Fund, administered by 
that Committee, 1898-1902. London: 5 Palmer Street, 
Westminster. 

. Report of Royal Commission of Inquiry into the working of 
Compulsory Conciliation and Arbitration Laws. Ordered to 
be printed by the Legislative Assembly of New South 
Wales, July 24, 1901. 


[> as a nation, we were more given than we are to the 

celebration of landmarks in our history, the year just 
past would certainly have witnessed the keeping of a festival 
in honour of the centenary of factory legislation. For it was 
in the year 1802 that Parliament first put its hand to the 
work of industrial reform. The Factory Act then passed was 
designed principally for the preservation of the health and 
morals of apprentices in cotton mills. Very great and 
urgent was the need for intervention in their case. For the 
most part the apprentices were ‘ children of the State,’ sup- 
plied to manufacturers by workhouse authorities, who were 
ready to pay a small premium to get quit of the charge of 
them, and cared nothing whatever as to their subsequent 
fate. Very often it was horrible. Obtained in many cases 
through ‘ child- jobbers,’ on the nominal understanding that 
they would be properly fed and clothed during the period 
of apprenticeship by their employers, very many of them 
were habitually the subjects, not only of the grossest neglect, 
bunt of the most brutal oppression. The early death of these 
forlorn young creatures from overwork and under-feeding, 
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aggravated by active savagery on the part of masters and 
overlookers, was by no means unknown. Their case was 
taken up with much zeal by the first Sir Robert Peel, 
himself a cotton-spinner, who had employed them, and the 
awakening humanitarianism of Parliament, which was 
moving towards its triumph over the slave-trade from 
Africa to the West Indies, and saw in the cotton-apprentice 
system a home traffic with features of undoubted similarity, 
felt stirred to interfere. It enacted modest requirements as 
to the feeding, clothing, and instruction of the apprentices, 
with a limitation of their hours of work to twelve a day, 
exclusive of meal-times, and provided for ‘ Visitors’ to the 
factories to see that these conditions were observed. 

This legislation was well meant and cannot have been 
altogether without effect, direct or indirect. The system 
of pauper apprenticeship in the cotton-mills soon began to 
wither. That change, however, was doubtless promoted in 
large measure by the growing use of steam instead of water- 
power, which facilitated the concentration of mills in the 
more thickly populated neighbourhoods where local child 
labour could be readily obtained. Naturally employers, 
whose infamous slave-driving of the boys and girls handed 
over body and soul to their charge had compelled Parlia- 
mentary intervention, were only a degree more humane in 
their treatment of the children of their own operatives, and 
an Act of 1819, also due to the benevolent initiative of the 
father of the great Sir Robert Peel, laid it down that no 
child under nine years of age should work in a cotton 
factory at all, and no young person under sixteen should work 
there more than twelve hours a day. By this Act, too, we 
must suppose that some good was done. But the purpose of 
Parliament was not expressed clearly enough, or the scope 
of its aims extensive enough, or the machinery for enforcing 
them strong enough, to place any really effective check on 
evils which were menacing the very life of the nation, 
while its home was becoming the ‘ workshop of the world.’ 
A further step forward was made in an Act passed in 1825, 
chiefly at the instance of Sir John Hobhouse, afterwards 
Lord Broughton, restricting to sixty-nine hours a week the 
duration of toil which could be exacted from any person in: 
a cotton-mill under eighteen years of age. But the benefit 
achieved by this measure, though not inappreciable, was 
infinitesimal compared with the vast and quickly growing 
evils left untouched. ATl the measures so far mentioned, it 
will have been observed, related only to cotton-mills. Other 
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textile industries, including the woollen trade, the oldest 
established of our national manufactures, were not touched 
till in 1831 Sir John Hobhouse and Lord Morpeth, with the 
enthusiastic and strenuous support of Mr. Michael Thomas 
Sadler, succeeded in pushing through a Bill aiming at a 
much more extensive range of control, and a closer limita- 
tion of juvenile hours of labour than had been previously 
attempted. Its provisions, however, were so much cut about 
before it became law that according to Lord Shaftesbury’s 
biographer, Mr. Hodder, it was impossible for it to be ‘at all 
‘ effective.’ 

That this opinion is a just one appears only too clearly 
from the conclusions of the Royal Commission appointed in 
1833, at the earnestly expressed desire of the millowners, 
in view of the startling statements by which Mr. Sadler, in 
the year of the first Reform Bill, had advocated his Ten 
Hours Bill, and of the activity with which Lord Ashley, who 
had now consecrated himself to the great work of his life, 
was furthering that measure in and out of the House of 
Commons. The Commissioners declared that from the 
whole of the evidence laid before them, which included that 
of some of the most influential of the mill-owners, they 
found— 

(1) ‘That the children employed in all the principal branches 
of manufacture throughout the kingdom worked during the same 
number of hours as the adults. 

(2) ‘That the effects of labour during such hours were, in a great 
number of cases, permanent deterioration of the physical constitution, 
the production of diseases wholly irremediable, and the partial or 
entire seclusion (by reason of excessive fatigue) from the means of 
obtaining adequate education, and acquiring useful habits, or of profiting 
by those means when afforded. 

(3) ‘That at the age when children suffered those injuries from the 
labour they underwent they were not free agents, but were let out on 
hire, the wages they earned being secured and appropriated by their 
parents and guardians. 

‘ We are therefore,’ said the Commissioners, ‘ of opinion that a case 
is made out for the interference of the Legislature on behalf of the 
children employed in factories.’ 

The case so made out for the interference of the Parlia- 
ment of that day was plainly an unanswerable condemnation 
of the Parliaments which had preceded it since the beginning 
of the century. Their feeble, tinkering efforts at the 
reduction of some gross abuses, their prolonged neglect.of 
others equally horrible, were exhibited in the relentless light 
shed by a simple statement of the results of the evils they 
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had failed to check. In her eloquent preface to ‘The Case 
‘ for the Factory Acts,’ Mrs. Humphry Ward presents some 
condensed extracts from the evidence given to the Commis- 
sioners in 1833 by operatives, children and adults :—deformed 
children who had begun to work at seven years old, and had 
got ‘crooked ’ as they ‘ wrought;’ parents who hada ‘ deal 
‘ of trouble’ and had to use the rod to get their children up 
in the dark winter mornings ‘when the first bell rang at 
‘ half-past four by the factory clock ;’ middle-aged men who 
could compare the vigorous hand-spinners of 1801 with the 
feeble creatures whom they saw around them in 1833, worn 
out by toiling long hours all their lives in the heat of the 
mule-spinning rooms, and their still feebler children. 

‘Voices,’ proceeds Mrs. Ward, in a striking apostrophe, ‘ of pity 
and of shame, which may well bring round us the whole phantom 
host of those lost generations which perished for the making of in- 
dustrial England—of those deformed children and youths, those 
sickly, demoralised girls, those exhausted men and women, whose 
bones lie at the foundation of our great textile industries.’ 


There is no exaggeration here. The employment of the 
terrible parallel with the Wagram scene in ‘ L’Aiglon’ is 
perfectly justified in the case of the textile industries. 
Unhappily, too, its just application is by no means confined 
to them or that first third of the century and more which 
were required to bring home to the national conscience a 
sense of the commanding claim of the workers in them to 
Parliamentary intervention. The same kind of parallel must 
force itself constantly on the mind of every student of the 
anngey slow, fitful, partial, unthought-out course of our 
factory legislation. It is a story, no doubt, of progress in 
protection of the defenceless, but in almost all cases of 
protection undertaken after one, two, or even three whole 
generations of miserable workers had gone to their early 
graves unfriended, and had handed down enfeebled powers 
of body and mind to their offspring. If there had not been 
the steady flow into the manufacturing towns of fresh, 
wholesome blood from the country villages, a large proportion 
of the whole stock must inevitably have become altogether 
vitiated. How much of it actually did so it is hard to say. 

We have seen the results, declared by a tribunal not 
unfriendly by any means to the employers, of the absence of 
any effective intervention by the Legislature in the textile 
industries up to 1833. Yet even in that sphere the steps taken 
by the reformed Parliament to repair the consequences of 
the apathy and neglect of its unreformed predecessors were 
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slow and halting. Althorp’s Act, as it was called, was an 
unsatisfactory compromise between the demands of the 
Short-time Committee of the textile operatives, championed 
with not less sobriety and moderation than knightly devotion 
by Lord Ashley, and the strenuous protests of the mill-owners 
against what they denounced as the threatened ruin of their 
trade. Its provisions, so far as enforced, did no doubt reduce 
very appreciably the crushing burdens of toil laid upon 
children and young persons under eighteen years of age in 
the textile factories. But it was much evaded, with the 
connivance of magistrates of the employing class, and also, 
as it did not attempt to protect women, the amount of over- 
work to which they were subjected was much increased, with 
very deplorable results to their health and families. In 
1844 Sir Robert Peel’s Government felt compelled to deal 
with this grave abuse, and women’s hours of labour were 
placed under the same restrictions as those of ‘ young per- 
sons,’ after excited debates. Strenuous resistance, however, 
was offered by ministers to Lord Ashley’s proposal to make 
the limit ten hours, and though an amendment to that effect 
was carried, it was subsequently rescinded under threats of 
resignation from Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham. 
Not till 1847 was the ten-hour (or rather, actually, ten-and- 
a-half hour) limit enacted for women and young persons in 
the textile industries, and not till 1850 was the legislation 
in that sense made really effective. Yet within a short 
period it was recognised on all hands, even by those who 
had most strongly opposed it, that this charter of redemption 
for the textile operatives had done no kind of harm to their 
employers, and there is a true and pretty story of one of 
them who took Lord Ashley’s hands in both of his and 
congratulated him on his victory only a year or two after he 
had finally won it. For the last forty years of the century, 
we believe, no person of the slightest reputation would have 
ventured to challenge on economic grounds, any more than 
on those of humanity, the wisdom of the great industrial 
emancipation which it took the whole first half of the 
century to secure. 

A great industrial emancipation, indeed, was the Ten 
Hour Law, when finally placed, with adequate provisions 
against evasion, on the Statute Book; but how partial and 
arbitrarily limited in its scope! To illustrate this, it is best 
to revert to a historic scene which occurred in the course of 
the debates on Lord Ashley’s gallant and nearly successful 
attempt to turn the Government Bill of 1844 into a Ten 
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Hour Law. In strenuously resisting that attempt, Sir 
Robert Peel, who was hardly as keen an industrial reformer 
as his father, advised the House to contemplate the extent 
of the legislation on which they would have to embark if 
they were to undertake the regulation of all labour in 
respect to which females were employed for an excessive 
number of hours. 


‘In the plate and saucer manufacture,’ he continued, quoting from 
a recent report, ‘children worked in a temperature of from 100° to 
130°, carrying pieces weighing 2 lbs., and each child carrying two 
at a time. The calculation is that the child would carry per day 
some thousands of pounds’ weight. In manufactures other than 
cotton work might be continued thirteen, fifteen, even seventeen or 
eighteen hours consecutively. Read,’ urged the Premier, ‘ the account 
of the earthenware, read the account of the lace manufacture, which 
are not to be touched by this Bill; read the account of the hosiery 
trade; but, above all, read the account of the dressmakers and 
milliners employed in this very town, and then answer me this ques- 
tion: Is it right to subject to these new and peculiarly severe restric- 
tions the labour in factories, and to leave untouched all those other 
departments of labour in which female children are employed ? ’ 


‘If,’ proceeded Sir Robert Peel, as moving towards a 
reductio ad absurdum, ‘ you are prepared to legislate for all 
‘ these people » whereon he was interrupted by loud 
cheers from both sides of the House. ‘Are you prepared to 
‘ legislate for them?’ Sir Robert Peel asked, in surprise, 
and the cheers were renewed. 

But Sir Robert knew his fellow-members better than 
they knew themselves. The successive dates at which the 
regulation of the non-textile industries was taken up afford 
mournful suggestions of hopes deferred among the work- 
people in those branches of manufacture who had heard of 
the spontaneous expression of desire to help them on the 
part of the House of Commons of 1844. The calico print 
works, indeed, were dealt with, at least partially, in the 
following year, but their case had the prevailing champion- 
ship of Lord Ashley. All his time, however, and more than 
all his strength, were occupied, in and out of Parliament, 
during the next few years in securing the final triumph of 
the ten hours’ movement for the textile industries,—by which, 
be it remembered, the toil of more than 350,000 workpeople 
was directly prevented from being prolonged to exhausting 
excess,—together with the reform of the lunacy laws, the 
reform, or aimost the introduction, of sanitary administra- 
tion, in face of the cholera visitation, and other important 
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social questions. In 1851 his father’s death removed him 
to the House of Lords, where he had always recognised that 
his power as a social reformer would be at least relatively 
paralysed. His influence, of course, continued to be earnestly 
exercised in the cause of factory reform, but without him in 
the House of Commons the forces of progress seem to have 
been sadly shorn alike of inspiration and of leadership. 
It was not till 1860 that bleach and dye works, not till 1861 
that lace works, were dealt with by Parliament; and only 
in 1864 was an Act passed for the regulation of the manu- 
factures of earthenware, lucifer matches, percussion cap 
and cartridge making, paper staining, and fustian cutting. 
And only in 1867 was factory legislation at last introduced 
and carried through of an at all approximately general 
character, based on the principle that, at any rate in the 
case of all women, young persons, and children industrially 
occupied, there was an original presumption in favour of 
legislative protection, which did not need to be established by 
evidence of exceptional hardship or oppression and injury. 
Slow moving, indeed, for the most part were the mind and 
conscience of the nation and its Legislature, unless when in- 
formed and stirred by the devoted eloquence of that admirable 
man who had dedicated his life to the uplifting of the lot of 
the humble and defenceless. The longer the contemplation 
which they give to the life-work of Lord Shaftesbury the 
readier will most Englishmen become to concur in what we 
believe was the deliberate opinion of so acute and dis- 
passionate a judge of men as the late Lord Houghton, that 
that life was the greatest lived in England in the nineteenth 
century. There were many others who preceded or co- 
operated with Lord Shaftesbury in the work of social 
and industrial reform, to the value of whose labours he was 
always eager to pay the most generous tributes. But in 
none, surely, either of his predecessors or his contemporaries, 
or of those who followed him, was there to be found that 
combination of personal distinction, kindling earnestness 
for the righting of wrongs, grasp of detail, and power of 
luminous and moving exposition, with sound practical judge- 
ment and wisdom in counsel, which marked Lord Shaftesbury 
himself. If his country had been happy enough during 
his lifetime to possess in various social grades half a dozen 
men such as he, it would scarcely have stocd on record 
that fully two-thirds of the century in which England’s in- 
dustrial supremacy swept to its climax was allowed to pass 
before even an attempt was made to regulate on sound 
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general principles the recognised and inevitable workings 
of unchecked individualism in the industrial field. Recog- 
nised and inevitable workings, we say, for what conceivable 
reason could exist for supposing that the economic condi- 
tions attending the great and varied group of non-textile 
industries, still less the human nature of employers and 
employed therein, would differ materially from those which, 
without regulation, had led to such disastrous results in the 
textile mills? Like causes produced, as always and every- 
where, like effects. 

And so it was that when Mr. Walpole, as Home Secretary, 
brought forward the Government Bill of 1867 for the inclu- 
sion within the scope of factory legislation of a large number 
of trades only partially, as was the case with the lace and 
hosiery manufacture, or not at all, as in that of clothing, 
under previous regulations, he had to state his conviction 
that the evils incident to the employment of women and 
children in them were, if anything, greater than those 
which had been found to exist in trades already under 
inspection. It is hardly, in fact, any exaggeration to say 
with regard to the whole range of industries in which 
women and children are employed that the postponement, 
in the case of so many of them, until nearly or quite the end 
of the second third of the century, of their regulation by 
law, involved the physical and moral sacrifice of another 
generation of the workpeople engaged in them. Beyond 
all question the total effect of that postponement must have 
involved a substantial deterioration in the average type of 
the industrial worker, with whom in the last third of the 
century we have had to face the advancing industrial 
competition of foreign nations. 

Even so, the record of our culpable tardiness as a nation in 
attention to the things belonging to the happiness and 
efficiency of our working people is very far from being com- 
plete. It took us more than sixty years from the first 
beginnings of our factory legislation to discover that all 
factories and workshops needed to be under law—that what- 
ever their raw materials and whatever the processes em- 
ployed for dealing with them, the safety and health of the 
workpeople required that machinery should be fenced, that 
the sanitary condition of the buildings should be regulated, 
and that the hours worked therein by women, young persons 
and children should be placed under clear restrictions. But 
it was not less necessary that wherever the materials used, or 
the processes dealing with them, or the necessary circum- 
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stances of the work, were in themselves definitely dangerous 
to health or life, the industries concerned should be sub- 
jected to special regulations applicable to and calculated to 
mitigate or remedy their peculiar drawbacks. 

With the exception of one particularly dangerous industry, 
that of coal-mining, the obligation to which we have just 
referred was entirely ignored by Parliament down to the 
sixth, and to a very large extent down to the last decade of 
the century. It is doubtful if coal-mining would have been 
dealt with, as it was, comparatively early had not the 
subject of that industry been brought into a peculiarly vivid 
and ghastly light by the Commission obtained by Lord 
Ashley in 1840. The speech in which in 1842 he laid 
before the House of Commons the results of that inquiry 
was one of the most completely successful in its immediate 
results that was ever made in Parliament. Its exposure 
of the repulsive abuses practised in the hidden depths of 
the coalpits was so terrible that to the first reform which he 
asked for—the prohibition of the employment of women and 
girls underground—there could be no effective opposition 
in the Legislature of a country claiming to rank as civilised 
and Christian. The prohibition was enacted in the same 
session. 

Yet it was not until thirteen years later that the coal- 
mining industry, on which public attention had been thus 
painfully concentrated, which lay at the very foundation 
of England’s industrial prosperity, and which in every 
twelvemonth that passed gave terrible evidence of its 
abounding peril to life and limb, was made the subject of 
legislation directed towards the general safety of those 
employed. And even that legislation, providing for such 
elementary requirements as adequate ventilation, to dilute 
and render harmless noxious gases, the fencing of disused 
shafts, proper means of signalling, and so forth, as well 
as for special rules for individual collieries, to be arranged 
between the Home Secretary and the colliery owners (if 
necessary after arbitration), was only enacted at first tem- 
porarily for five years, by way of seeing whether the coal- 
mining industry was able to bear it. Such were the first 
endeavours on the part of the British Parliament to cast its 
protection over those engaged in a definitely dangerous 
occupation. Generation after generation had grown up, 
toiled, and died, in or about the pits, amid conditions 
absolutely destructive to decency, self-respect, and health, 
as well as fraught with imminent dangers to life—their 
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wretchedness, their degradation, and their perils utterly 
unregarded. And the workpeople of yet another generation 
were to grow up, toil, and die, in other trades, their health 
being constantly undermined by the use of more or less 
poisonous materials and their lives often prematurely cut 
short, before Parliament was roused to a sense of their 
claims for protection. 

In the course of the next five and twenty years the pro- 
tective provisions of the Mines Acts, stimulated from time 
to time by the results of inquiries held into disastrous 
explosions, were very considerably developed, and by 1872 
the very important requirement had been enacted that every 
mine should be under the constant supervision of a manager 
holding a certificate of competency from the Home Secre- 
tary as the result of examination, which certificate could be 
suspended or withdrawn in case of practical evidence of 
unfitness. At the same time the workers in metalliferous 
mines received a measure of protection for their health and 
safety from accident—hitherto almost entirely neglected— 
similar in scope to the latest Coal Mines Act. With these 
exceptions, however, the special treatment of specially 
dangerous trades, which was absolutely required in the 
interests of the health and safety of multitudes of workers, 
was very largely neglected by Parliament until a much later 
period. 

The valuable historical sketch contributed by Miss 
Anderson, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, to 
the important volume on Dangerous Trades, edited by Dr. 
Oliver, of the Home Office, illustrates very clearly the point 
we are making. We have no wish whatever to represent 
the case as worse than it actually was. It is quite true 
that, as Miss Anderson points out, the Factory Acts of 1864 
and 1867 prohibited the taking of meals in certain work- 
rooms where dangerous processes were being carried on— 
e.g. lucifer-match making, earthenware dipping, china 
scouring, and glass making—made provision for ventilation 
with a view to the removal of gases, dust, or other impurities 
generated in the course of manufacture, and spoke of ‘a fan, 
‘ or other mechanical means, approved from time to time 
‘ by the Secretary of State,’ to be used for that purpose. 
Employment of young workers was also prohibited in certain 
dangerous processes, and power was taken by the Factory 
Act of 1878 to extend such probibition. ‘Nothing was 
‘ done, however,’ says Miss Anderson, ‘ at the time of this 
‘ great measure—which was primarily for better administra- 
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‘ tion of existing provisions, and was accompanied .. . bya 
‘ thorough reorganisation and extension of the inspectorate— 
‘ towards securing more detailed regulation of methods and 
* conditions of working in dangerous trades, in spite of a 
‘recommendation to that effect from Mr. Redgrave.’ A 
fleeting attempt to introduce the ‘special rules’ system 
from the Mines Act, on the employers’ initiative, but without 
the arbitration clause, was made in 1864; but it was not 
well conceived, did not work well, and was not renewed in 
the Consolidating Act of 1878. 

Not till the Factory and Workshop Act of 1883, in those 
of its provisions—which, doubtless, were very vigorously 
conceived—dealing with white lead, do we find ‘the first 
‘ distinct attempt to regulate a dangerous manufacturing 
‘industry.’ And it was only in the Act of 1891) that general 
power was taken for the Home Secretary to issue, in the 
case of any non-domestic industry, an order certifying any 
of its processes as ‘dangerous,’ and, having done so, to 
frame special rules for the manufacturing establishments 
concerned, but subject to a provision for arbitration if em- 
ployers should think themselves aggrieved. Under the 
important powers given in this measure a considerable 
number of ‘ special rules’ have been formulated and adopted 
in certain dangerous trades. Dr. Oliver’s volume, written 
throughout by experts, affords the opportunity, which is full 
of interest and value, of studying the special rules which have 
thus come into statutory force, the circumstances to which 
they relate, and their probable or actual results. In more than 
one important case, as it is happily possible to record, those 
results have been of a highly satisfactory character, and in 
none more clearly so than in that of the hitherto deadly 
white lead industry. On this and kindred subjects Dr. 
Oliver himself writes with the knowledge derived from long 
and close study and first-hand observation. He was a 
member of the Departmental Committee whose recommen- 
dations in regard to white lead were largely, if not altogether, 
adopted and enforced by the Home Office in 1898, under 
the powers derived from the Act of 1891, supplementing, 
in the case of this particular trade, those conferred by the 
Act of 1883. One of the leading features of those recom- 
mendations was that women should be entirely excluded from 
the dangerous processes, such as the stripping of the ‘ white 
‘ beds’ and the emptying of the ‘Dutch stoves,’ in which 
they had often previously been engaged, with specially 
frequent, rapid, and lamentable results to their health, and 
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often to their lives, as well as to their powers of becoming 
mothers of families. For the rest, the general tendency of 
the special rules enforced in the white lead industry appears 
to have been to level up the badly managed or ill-constructed 
factories somewhere near to the standard attained by the 
well-ordered and well-constructed ones. 

‘ As illustrating the preventableness of industrial white 
‘lead poisoning, it is worth mentioning,’ writes Dr. Oliver, 
‘ that in one of the largest and best conducted factories in the 
‘ Newcastle district there has only been one fatal case of 
‘ lead poisoning within the last twenty years, and since the 
‘ enforcement by the Home Office of the recommendations of 
the White Lead Committee,’ a factory that in the two years 
and a half from October 1890 to March 1893 sent fifty-two 
cases of lead-poisoning to the Newcastle Infirmary ‘ at present 
‘scarcely sends one patient per annum. Lead-poisoned 
‘ females are now practically never met with in Newcastle, 
‘and male patients are becoming every year rarer.’ These 
are great results, and they reflect the greater credit both on 
the Home Office and its expert committees and inspectors, 
on the one hand, and on the spirit in which the new special 
rules have been observed by the firms concerned, on the 
other hand, in that the class of labour employed at the 
white lead works is difficult to deal with. To a large extent 
it is variable, and even casual—a fact which makes the 
enforcement of regulations with regard to personal cleanli- 
ness and the wearing of respirators and other protective 
coverings much more troublesome and uncertain than when 
the workpeople engaged are rooted to the neighbourhood 
and regular in their attendance at the works. The employers, 
or many of them, strongly objected in the first instance to 
the enforcement of several of the points contained in the 
special rules ; but Dr. Oliver believes that they now admit 
not only that there is less sickness among their employés, 
but that the work under the new system is better done. 

An equally important advance appears to have been made 
in the protection of workpeople from the same poison, but 
in a very different industry—that of the potteries—through 
the operation of special rules prescribed by the Home Office, 
under the Act of 1891. Those rules, which came into 
operation in 1898, superseding a set dating from 1894, con- 
stitute an elaborate code, minutely prescribing the duties 
both of employers and of employed in relation to the dan- 
gerous processes connected with the manufacture of earthen- 
ware and china. The chief, though not the only, danger 
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arises from the presence of lead in the glaze, and the 
detachment of particles of lead-laden dust, which are inhaled 
or swallowed or otherwise absorbed by the workers, and 
subsequently dissolved into the human system by one or 
other of the acids it contains. The rules require that at 
each of the various stages in this elaborate and very interest- 
ing manufacture at which the liability just indicated occurs 
provision shall be made for the removal, as far as possible, 
of the poisonous dust, by exhaust fans or other satisfactory 
means of ventilation, from the air of the rooms, and the 
protection of the persons of the workpeople by overalls and 
headcoverings, and by liberal washing appliances, from the 
entry into their systems at any channel of such of the dust as 
fails to be drawn off. Further—and this is most important— 
in the case of all women and young persons employed in any 
of the dangerous processes, a monthly examination by the 
certifying surgeon of the district is insisted on, and he is 
empowered to suspend indefinitely the employment of any 
of the workers in whom he finds any symptoms of lead 
poisoning. 

Hardly had these special rules come into force when the 
then Home Secretary (Sir Matthew White, now Lord, 
Ridley), who was deeply possessed by a sense of the claim 
of the workpeople in the Potteries to all possible protection 
against the risks of their industry compatibly with its 
continued successful prosecution, invited Professor Thorpe, 
with Dr. Oliver, to conduct an inquiry directed to ascertain 
how far the chief danger might be diminished or actually 
removed by substituting for the carbonate of lead ordi- 
narily used for the ‘ dipping’ of earthenware and china 
‘either (a) one or other less soluble compound of lead— 
e.g. a silicate—or (b) leadless glaze.’ The result of this 
inquiry was a set of recommendations of a much more 
drastic character than those embodied in the rules just 
referred to. The two eminent experts employed by the 
Home Office in this matter expressed the opinion that with 
regard to the great mass of the output of the Potteries, 
and particularly the cheaper white and cream-coloured 
ware, there was no reason at all why leadless glaze should 
not be employed. In the case of other branches of the 
potting industry, and particularly of more costly kinds 
of earthenware and china, they admitted that there would 
be greater difficulty in dispensing with lead compounds. 
They maintained, however, that a glaze so compounded as 
to yield a very small proportion—only two per cent.—of 
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soluble lead under the influence of the acids of the human 
system could be made to meet all the requirements of the 
manufacturers. On recommendations based on these views 
battle was joined, a large number of the most important 
employers maiutaining that the very existence of their trade 
would be imperilled if any such rules were enforced; and the 
matter was carried, under the provisions of the Dangerous 
Trades clauses of the Act of 1891, to an arbitration, in 
which, in October 1901, Lord James of Hereford acted as 
umpire. 

To go into any detail as to the evidence given on that 
very interesting occasion would be impossible in such a 
general survey of the scope and operation of the Factory 
Acts as that on which we are here engaged. It is, however, 
we think, fair to say that the general result of the hearing 
was to produce cousiderable doubt as to the possibility of 
carrying on the potting industry, at any rate in its higher 
branches, under regulations so severe in regard to the 
employment of lead as those recommended by the Home 
Office experts. On the other hand, the course taken by 
Lord James in adjourning the arbitration for eighteen 
months, on the main points at issue, while promoting and 
giving his seal to an agreement between the Home Office 
and the employers as to certain detailed sanitary improve- 
ments in practice, could hardly have been taken without a 
grave wound to the public conscience, had there not been 
evidence that the special rules of 1898 had brought about a 
marked decline of the evils of the industry. Of this there 
could be no doubt. Statistics from different sources showed 
somewhat varied results, but the returns presented to Par- 
liamentary papers will serve. According to them, the cases 
of lead poisoning in the Potteries, which had been 446 in 
1897 and 457 in 1898—the year when the special rules were 
put in force—sank to 249 in 1899 and 200 in 1900; and in 
1901 the figure fell further to 106. Such results as these 
plainly demonstrate that if—a point on which we do not 
undertake to offer any opinion—the continued use of lead 
is necessary to the prosperity of the English potting industry, 
the action taken under the Factories Act of 1891 is going 
far to reduce the evil influence of that element to a 
minimum. 

This is a fresh and satisfactory proof of what can be 
done, and done quickly, for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of sections of the industrial population as to whose 
need for parliamentary or governmental intervention the 
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public conscience has been aroused, or who possess any 
special means of bringing pressure to bear upon politicians 
of influence. Another example of the same truth is sup- 
plied by the case, very clearly recounted in the chapter in 
the ‘Dangerous Trades’ volume by Dr. James Wheatley, 
Medical Officer of Health for Blackburn, on the Manufacture 
of Cotton, of the recent regulation of cotton cloth factories 
in which an artificially humid atmosphere is created. This 
practice, curiously enough, in its present measure, appears 
to date from, or to be originally traceable to, the American 
Civil War. The scarcity of cotton caused in Lancashire by 
that struggle led the manufacturers to add ‘size’ to their 
yarn in weaving, to an extent far beyond what had ever 
been previously thought of, in order to make it go as far as 
possible. Once adopted, however, under the stress of a 
special emergency, this method of enhancing the apparent 
capacity of any given amount of cotton-yarn was found to 
be so profitable that its vogue continued and even increased. 
It entailed from the first the employment of artificial means 
for enhancing the dampness so common in Lancashire 
air, with a view to making the thickened yarn work satis- 
factorily in the looms, and the result was to produce a 
condition of moisture in the weaving sheds which, however 
useful in aiding the production of delusively weighted cheap 
cotton fabrics for the Asiatic markets, was felt to be in- 
salubrious as well as uncomfortable by the Blackburn and 
other operatives employed in that manufacture. 

In this case, not indeed quite falling within the category 
of ‘ dangerous’ industries, but still well deserving of legis- 
lative notice, a good deal of agitation, supported by in- 
spectors’ reports, had to be prosecuted through many years 
before any remedy was applied by Parliament. Not till 
1889 was it recognised that here was a case in which it was 
quite right that there should be once more a special law for 
a certain class of textile workers. By the Cotton Cloth 
Factories Act of that year very considerable improvements 
were effected, but they did not satisfy the weavers, who 
pressed for the entire prohibition of steaming. Thereon a 
very competent expert committee was appointed by the 
Home Secretary, and on their report he based, in 1898, a 
statutory Order making regulations for the protection of 
health in cotton cloth factories. Under this Order security 
is taken against the introduction, as had frequently hap- 
pened, of steam generated from polluted water, against the 
excessive heating of the air, and, further, for the main- 
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tenance of a recognised standard of purity in the air of 
weaving sheds—the new regulation requiring that ‘the 
‘ carbonic acid gas contained in 10,000 volumes of air should 
‘not exceed nine volumes.’ Dr. Wheatley observes, with 
justice, that ‘it is difficult to over-estimate the importance 
‘ of this step. It applies a scientific test to the ventilation 
‘of the factory, and at the same time it allows the utmost 
‘ freedom to the manufacturer in selecting means to attain 
‘ that end. . . . The difficulties in the way of carrying out’ 
the requirements of the Order ‘seem to be gradually being 
‘ surmounted, and already a standard much higher than the 
‘legal one has been attained in many factories. . . . The 
‘stimulus given by these [Cotton Cloth Factory] Acts to 
‘ ventilating engineers has already brought about great 
‘advances. One extremely ingenious apparatus will deliver 
‘enormous quantities of fresh air (250,000 cubic feet per 
‘ hour), warmed and moistened as required, into a room at 
‘ one single point, and diffuse it over an area of 8,000 square 
‘feet without causing a draught.’ Ordinary church-goers 
and theatre-goers may well gasp with envy at this picture 
of the atmospheric privileges enjoyed by many workers in 
cotton cloth mills. Without pointing any such invidious 
contrast, Dr. Wheatley maintains that, ‘compared with 
‘ the workrooms of most other trades, cotton-weaving sheds 
‘must be considered to be well ventilated, and when the 
‘ regulations have been thoroughly enforced these sheds will 
‘ have few equals among workrooms, judged by the amount 
‘ of respiratory impurity.’ It is true that when the gas is 
lighted it is found impossible to maintain the required 
standard of atmospheric purity by any of the systems of 
ventilation yet devised; but Dr. Wheatley anticipates, and 
no doubt rightly, that this difficulty will disappear with the 
general adoption of electric lighting. 

Enough has perhaps been said to illustrate the main 
general lines of progress which have been followed in our 
factory laws and their administration during the past 
hundred years. The sadly slow rate and the curiously fitful 
and partial character of that progress, and the deplorable— 
indeed, the appalling—waste of health and life and de- 
teriorations of human type due thereto, have been exhibited. 
And, on the other hand, we have witnessed very satisfactory 
and cheering evidences of legislative and administrative 
capacity in the field of industrial reform, increasingly aided 
by the systematic, scientific observation and research now 
at the disposal of legislators and ministers. In all this it is 
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very certain there must be many lessons of warning and 
guidance for us who live and exercise civic responsibility, 
in any form, in the United Kingdom of to-day. To be 
thankful for what has been achieved, even after delays, 
however tragic, is one of those duties; but to rest even for 
a moment, as if a goal had been attained, is unquestionably 
not so. If our fathers and grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers repeatedly, while dealing with the hardships and 
injuries suffered by one class or another of practically 
defenceless toilers, ignored as if they had no existence the 
sufferings and hardships not less cruel and demoralising 
endured by other classes of workers, and even let one 
generation after another pass to its grave with acknowledged 
grievances unredressed, we their descendants must take 
very good care to secure that like responsibilities do not lie 
at our own door. 

We may perhaps indulge the hope that there are not 
many large classes of toilers at the present time over whom 
the Factory and Workshops Acts—consolidated with amend- 
ments and extensions as they were into one statute in 1901— 
cast no sort of protection. Yet even such a hope can only 
be cherished with much diffidence and with very serious 
qualifications. For indeed there still are classes of work- 
people of no inconsiderable numbers who are altogether 
excluded from any legislative protection, while there are 
others to whom such protection is afforded in a partial, 
hesitating, and ineffective fashion. Among the first—the 
classes, that is to say, absolutely neglected—are the women 
and young persons engaged in the preparation of food for 
sale for immediate consumption. The workers in the very 
numerous restaurant and refreshment-house kitchens, both 
in London and in provincial towns, have never been brought 
adequately under review. In one great town an inquiry 
which was held a few years ago revealed a lamentable pre- 
valence both of insanitary conditions and of overwork among 
those engaged in this occupation. The squalor of their 
surroundings was in many cases such that a walk through 
the kitchens would have been more than sufficient to deter 
customers from ever visiting those restaurants again. Com- 
bined with that squalor, the heats amid which the work had 
to be done were calculated to exercise a very unfavourable 
influence upon the physical developement and the general 
condition of the juvenile workers, and the hours worked 
were excessive. 

The inquiry, which was conducted as fairly as possible by 
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the selection of what might reasonably be regarded as typical 
refreshment shops of different classes, showed a proportion 
of fully two-thirds of the kitchens visited as being in a con- 
dition urgently demanding regulation in just those respects 
in which the great mass of non-textile industries are happily 
now regulated. Nothing could be done, however, with them 
under the wording of the then existing Acts, and no attempt 
was made to bring them within the scope of the consolidat- 
ing and extending Act of 1901. There is no reason whatever 
to suppose that the restaurant industry in the city in which 
the partial inquiry was made was carried on under more 
unfavourable conditions than in other provincial towns, and 
it appears only too certain that in the case of London exces- 
sive rents must operate to aggravate whatever evils of 
crowding and want of ventilation exist in other centres of 
population. There is no conceivable reason, so far as we 
are able to discern, why those who prepare other food than 
bread should not enjoy the same kind of sanitary protection 
as is afforded under a code of some elaboration to those who 
work in bakehouses. We do not deny that in regard to 
hours of employment there might be difficulties in insisting 
upon the same kind of restrictions as in bakehouses, but there 
is really no sufficient reason why in this matter any one 
class of the population should be sacrificed to any other, and 
there are very powerful reasons why no such sacrifice should 
be allowed. There are certainly many hundreds, probably 
many thousands, of women and young persons of both sexes 
overworked, amid noisome and unhealthy conditions, in con- 
nexion with the preparation of food to be eaten ‘on the 
‘ premises.’ It is absolutely inevitable, if the existing state 
of things is allowed to continue, not only that the lives 
of these women and young persons will be individually 
wretched while they last, and miserably curtailed, but that 
they will make as a class a substantial contribution towards 
lowering the efficiency of the national type; and that is 
precisely what this country can no longer contemplate with 
the slightest equanimity. 

Another case, for the omission of which from the full 
sweep of legislative protection we can see no sufficient 
reason, is that of telephone workers. Telephone exchanges, 
as the law now is, are neither factories nor workshops ; they 
do not, that is to say, come within the definition of a place 
where any ‘articles are made, altered, repaired, ornamented, 
‘ finished, or adapted for sale, by means of manual labour 
‘ exercised for gain,’ and therefore no factory inspector can 
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interfere in the interests of the women and young persons 
employed in them. It is possible that, so far as sanitary 
conditions are concerned, local authorities have power to 
interfere where necessity requires; but local authorities, as 
is noticed later on, can by no means always be relied on in 
these matters, even when stimulated by factory inspectors. 
It seems also reasonable that telephone workers should 
enjoy the same security as factory operatives for means of 
escape from fire, and similar, if not identical, protection 
against excessive hours. We do not say that the number 
of the persons involved in the case of the telephones is very 
large. But it is much too large to be neglected, and the 
competition of municipal telephones will tend, in the absence 
of regulation, to increase the liability to suffer from injurious 
conditions among persons employed by private owners of 
telephone systems. 

Again, it is not only true that certain industries, new and 
old, are, without any apparent justification, excluded from 
the protection of the Factory Acts, but those Acts are also 
unquestionably incomplete in respect of the dangers against 
which they grant protection. Conspicuously this is so in 
the case of the carrying of heavy weights. Hardly any 
practice is more certainly injurious, or, often, more directly 
deforming to the growing human frame. Attention was 
prominently called to the piteous evils resulting from it in 
early reports on factory abuses. And yet the subject has 
never been clearly or directly dealt with through the whole 
long series of factory legislation. Consequently, under this 
head, abuses of the most lamentable kind still prevail in 
several industries. Some shocking cases are quoted in the 
report of the Principal Lady Inspector of Factories for 1901. 
One of her staff—-Miss Squire—records that she found 
‘a particularly small and slight girl, aged fourteen, 
‘carrying, evidently with difficulty,’ a load of 107 lbs, 
of sharp-edged plates in a tinplate works; and apparently 
100 lbs. is a not uncommon burden to be carried by these 
poor young creatures. They tell the Lady Inspector of 
pains in their sides, and swellings and bruises caused by 
their having such work to do. In nail and rivet works 
at Birmingham the same Lady Inspector has found ‘little 
‘girls from thirteen to fifteen years of age acting as 
‘ carriers for the machine men, who employ them nominally 
‘as “sorters,” and fetching long strips of iron in 
‘bundles weighing half a hundredweight from a distant 
‘shop, carrying them across a large yard, and up two 
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‘ flights of stone stairs.’ Scandals of the same or of similar 
kinds occur in other industries, but the Inspectors are 
without power, under the law as it now stands, to do more 
than address representations on the subject to the humane 
feelings of the employers. That course may sometimes be 
attended by good results, but there is no kind of certainty 
that it will be so. The matter is clearly one which ought 
to be dealt with either directly and in terms by factory 
legislation or by the application by the Home Secretary, in 
all industries where the evil is liable to occur, of powers to 
be entrusted to him for that purpose. As it happens, the 
late Home Secretary did very properly include a much- 
needed prohibition of the carrying of weights likely to cause 
injury to them by female young persons in an Order issued 
by him in June last, under the Act of 1901, for the regula- 
tion of the fruit-preserving industry. But he appears to 
have been only able to do so in virtue of authority given to 
him by that measure to attach such conditions as he thought 
reasonable to the exemption from regulation, still conceded 
by Parliament, in regard to hours of work, meal-times, and 
holidays, in the jam trade, during the period when perishable 
fruit is pouring in in the largest quantities. It is more than 
doubtful whether the amount of extra liberty allowed under 
the Home Secretary’s Order in regard to the hours of work 
of young persons is not much beyond what the economic 
necessities of the case, or a reasonable regard for the health 
of the workers, can be held to justify. In our strong 
opinion, no young persons ought under any circumstances to 
be allowed to work fifteen hours a day. But, in any case, it 
is certain that if the young jam-hands, during the ‘ emer- 
* gency’ period, deserve “protection against the carrying of 
excessive weights, so also do the girls in the tin-plate, nail 
and rivet, and other industries, where they are shown to be 
worked in a manner which, if they were not human beings, 
would entail prosecution under the Act for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

In France, where this matter is dealt with by administra- 
tive regulations framed in pursuance of a law passed ten 
years ago, a scale is in force under which girls below sixteen 
years of age are prohibited from carrying at all a load ex- 
ceeding 11 lbs.—that is to say, one-ninth of the load recorded 
above as carried by girls of fourteen in British tin-plate 
works, and one-fifth of that which, in British nail and rivet 
works, such girls may be found carrying up two flights of 
stairs. The contrast is chastening to the pride which 
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Britons are apt to take in the pioneering work done by 
their country in the sphere of industrial reform. In this 
connection, a word of cordial welcome and support is due to 
the Address presented to the Colonial Premiers, when they 
were in England for the Coronation, from the Society of 
Comparative Legislation, calling attention to the useful 
work already done by that body, and to the desirableness of 
giving it further developements. Among the developements 
suggested as possible if the Society received more widely 
extended co-operation, and a very moderate amount of sym- 
pathy in the form of cash, is that of answering inquiries, 
conducting investigations, or obtaining reports from com- 
petent authorities, as to foreign legislation upon questions 
which occupy the attention of the Imperial Parliament, or 
of colonial legislatures. Another is the aiding of the forma- 
tion of a central library containing complete sets of the 
statutes and ordinances of all legislative bodies within the 
Empire. Without doubt, helps of the kinds thus indicated 
towards the comparative study of attempts at the legislative 
treatment of social and industrial problems in various 
countries, British and foreign, would be of essential service 
to persons interested in the developement of such legislation 
on sound and hopeful lines. To that end the spread of a 
knowledge among us of the work and publications of 
)Association Internationale pour la Protection Légale des 
Travailleurs is much to be desired. In Great Britain, 
strangely enough, alone amongst industrial countries, there 
is no branch of that organization. No friend of industrial 
reform can fail to wish that there should be established for 
the United Kingdom, or for the Empire, some kind of body 
in correspondence, if not in closer union, with l’Association 
Internationale, whose office, it may be mentioned, is at 
Rebgasse 1, Clarahof, Bale, under the direction of Professor 
Etienne Bauer, of the Bale University. 

Another important illustration of the grave incomplete- 
ness of our factory code is supplied by the case of laundries. 
That trade, as has been made abundantly clear by the inter- 
esting reports of H.M. Inspectors, Miss Deane and Miss 
Paterson, quoted in the Factory Blue-books for 1900 and 
1901, is in rapid process of transformation, especially in 
West London, from a domestic to a factory industry, under 
conditions which call for specially close supervision in the 
interest of the health and safety of the workers. Very 
many of the houses in which gas or steam engines, and 
washing machinery run thereby, have been, and are being, 
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installed are altogether unsuitable for such purposes. Their 
cramped construction renders it,as Miss Paterson points out, 
almost impossible to secure anything like the lighting, ventila- 
tion, and means of removing steam which are so urgently 
required in steam laundries, and the dangers of injury both 
to the actual workers and the children of the households 
which are thus converted into small factories are very 
serious indeed. Without doubt, this quickly developing 
industry ought to be subjected to particularly vigilant regu- 
lation. And, as a matter of fact, an association, representing 
a large number of laundry proprietors, did acquiesce in 
the necessity for the introduction of provisions for an 
enhanced degree of effective supervision into the Bill of 
1901. But, unhappily, owing to the weak surrender of the 
late Home Secretary to the claims mainly of the friends of 
Irish Roman Catholic ‘ institution laundries’ for exemption 
from all inspection, and also, it must be added, to the un- 
willingness of the Cabinet to insist upon.a prolongation of 
the session, by which the error might have been repaired, 
the most ignominious and injurious solution possible was 
accepted. The institution laundries were left altogether 
undealt with; so, most unfortunately, were the small 
laundries employing not more than two persons from out- 
side, which the Bill had proposed to bring under an 
urgently required supervision; and the other commercial 
laundries, in order that their proprietors might not be 
able to say that they had been treated unfairly, were left 
in the position created by the Act of 1895, which, 
by the clear acknowledgement of Mr. Ritchie, afforded 
inadequate protection to the workers. In the first part 
of the session of 1902 Lord Lytton introduced, and with 
the assent of the Government carried through the House of 
Lords, by March 20, a measure designed to make good the 
results of the deplorable surrender of 1901; but no facilities 
were obtainable for its discussion in the Commons, although 
Parliament sat for most of the remainder of the year. 

Those who have read the foregoing pages will recognise 
that the new Home Secretary has very important opportuni- 
ties of signalising his term of office by the extension, both 
legislatively and administratively, of the scope of the pro- 
tection afforded by the State against the risks of industrial 
occupations. The cases at present, altogether or partially, 
omitted from such protection, to which reference has been 
made, while important in themselves, have not been put 
forward as affording more than illustrations of the lines on - 
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which further progress is demanded. Such progress, we 
must add, is by no means likely to be generally or rapidly 
secured unless public opinion manifests itself as alive to the 
necessity for reforms. Towards the education of public 
opinion on these and cognate subjects, alike in matters of 
principle and of detail, valuable service will be rendered by 
a study of the books and papers whose titles stand at the 
head of this article. While not prepared to follow Mrs. 
Sidney Webb to all the conclusions of her acute and 
powerful chapter on the ‘Economics of Factory Legisla- 
‘ tion,’ we cordially agree with a great deal of the substance 
of her argument, and think it important that its cogency 
should be generally recognised. The more fully the 
history which we have passed in brief review is examined, 
the more general and profound will be the conviction 
that without State intervention no juvenile workers, and 
no adult workers who are weakly, or not at all, organised, 
can have any chance of securing reasonably safe, whole- 
some and comfortable conditions of employment. Not 
only so, but it is certain that the profits which are enjoyed 
by unscrupulous employers, at the expense of the health and 
well-being of their employés, do practically constitute them 
parasites on the national life, in that their prosperity, if they 
are prosperous, is a symptom not of the good case of the 
commonwealth, but the reverse. 

Mrs. Webb and her husband, as all readers of their 
masterly work on ‘ Industrial Democracy ’ are aware, are at 
pains to establish the claim that the intervention of the 
State should be carried to the point of prescribing in all 
industries the minimum rates of wage for which they shall 
be permitted to be carried on. Only so, as they maintain— 
and the argument of their large book, on this subject, is 
powerfully condensed into Mrs. Webb’s chapter in the little 
book under notice—are the terrible evils of sweating to be 
effectually checked. Mr. and Mrs. Webb have found in the 
British colonies an increasing number to agree with them. 
In the ‘National Review’ for August, 1902, Mr. Wise, the 
Attorney-General for New South Wales, sets forth the effect 
of the provisions of the Compulsory Wages Arbitration Act, 
which came into force in that colony at the beginning of the 
present year, and indicates the extent to which the writings 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have inspired the line of 
thought and aspiration which is embodied in that measure. 
Mr. Wise claims that if the fixing of wages by Courts 
succeeds in New South Wales it should succeed everywhere. 
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The experiment certainly deserves to be watched with the 
greatest attention. But the degree of hope with which it 
will be watched would have been appreciably greater on our 
own part if we could see any indication that Mr. Wise, or 
Mrs. Webb, or Mrs. W. P. Reeves, who writes on Colonial 
Developements in Factory Legislation in ‘The Case for the 
‘ Factory Acts,’ had paid any serious attention to the im- 
portant report made last year by Judge Backhouse, of New 
South Wales, to the Legislature of that colony on the work- 
ing of compulsory arbitration in trade disputes in Victoria. 
According to Judge Backhouse, who did not appear to be 
prejudiced, and reported, on the whole, favourably of the 
working of the cognate legislation in New Zealand, in 
Victoria there had ensued precisely those classes of evils 
which have always been predicted here as likely to result 
from endeavours to exercise State intervention in regard to 
wages. On the one hand, there was extensive evasion of 
the law by consent between employers and those of their 
employés who were conscious that their labour was not, in 
fact, economically worth, at that time and place, the price 
put upon it by the award of the Court; and, on the other 
hand, there was the actual loss of employment, with resultant 
poverty and misery, in the case of other slow and inefficient 
workers, whom their employers did not care, or were not 
able, to induce to join them in defeating the law. These 
facts, of course, relate to only some of the considerations 
which ought to be taken into account in debating the case 
for and against legislation for the control of private contract 
in the labour market. But they are very important and 
relevant considerations, and will have to be very seriously 
dealt with before any impression is made upon the rooted 
distaste with which even the bulk of the organised working 
classes in this country, as the recent vote of the Trade Union 
Congress shows, contemplate the idea of any such interference 
with their ancient liberties. 

The strong doubt, however, which we entertain as to the 
desirableness or the possibility of the conversion of public 
opinion here to the position to which Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
and some of our colonial guides would lead us, only serves 
to intensify our hope that there may be developed a much 
wider and deeper sense of civic responsibility among us in 
regard both to the extension and the administration of our 
present factory laws. Extension, as we have tried to show, 
is much needed in many directions, but if it were possible to 
bring about an approach to the universally effective adminis- 
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tration of the existing code, it is imposssible to exaggerate 
the benefit which would be thereby conferred on the popula- 
tion as a whole or the increase which would be secured in 
the efficiency of the next generation. To that end, without 
doubt, there ought to be a considerable numerical reinforce- 
ment of the inspectorate, especially of its lady members. It 
is totally impossible for the existing force, the high devotion 
and intelligence of whose work must have impressed all who 
have given any study to industrial questions, to overtake 
the vast sphere of duty assigned to them. Visits to factories 
and workshops where the law is being evaded or detied in 
respect of sanitary conditions, or hours of labour, or excessive 
fines, lose half their reformatory or deterrent value unless 
there is a reasonable security that they will be speedily 
repeated, and the first warning followed up, if neglected, by 
prosecution. No such assurance can possibly exist with the 
present number of Lady Inspectors. This is, of course, simply 
a Treasury question. Some modest liberality is urgently 
called for in regard to the scale of the female side of a staff 
whose whole raison d’étre is the giving of effect to laws passed 
principally, though of course not exclusively, for the pro- 
tection of female workers. Such liberality would be many 
times repaid in the added economies of health, and of morals 
too, which it would promote among the women of working- 
class homes. 

But it is of vast moment that public interest in these 
matters, if it can only be effectively roused, should not be 
satisfied by any mere addition to the number of Govern- 
ment officials engaged in enforcing thelaw. A glance atany 
factory blue-book, and at the current one in particular, will 
reveal the sense of H.M. Inspectors that except in large 
industrial centres, where the city or town councils pretty 
generally contain persons of public spirit, the share of 
responsibility in regard to the sanitary condition of work- 
shops which is assigned to the local authorities is very 
partially and inadequately realised. They reply civilly, as a 
rule, to representations made to them by H.M. Inspectors, 
but there is too often lamentable delay in their action, if, 
indeed, any genuine action for the enforcement of the law is 
taken at all. The Home Secretary, under the Act of 1901, 
has power to interfere directly when there is grave neglect 
of duty by local authorities, and we hope that Mr. Akers- 
Douglas will not hesitate to use this discretion. But all 
the wheels of administration would move infinitely more 
smoothly, and the health of tens of thousands of operatives 
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would be speedily and greatly benefited, if only there could 
be developed a spirit of cordial co-operation on the part of 
the local authorities generally in the enforcement of the 
law. This is only one, butit isa very cogent, reason among 
many why persons of cultivation and leisure should throw 
themselves much more extensively than is at present the 
case into the work of local self-government, even in the 
smaller areas. 

But there are other and very important ways in which the 
operation of existing laws for the protection of our industrial 
workers may be powerfully aided by the action of individual 
citizens. Chiefly these methods resolve themselves into 
efforts for the diffusion of knowledge as to the provisions of 
the law and measures of defence against the vengeance taken 
by detected employers against workpeople who have given 
evidence in regard to breaches of the law. In both these 
spheres of activity most valuable work is being done by the 
Industrial Law Committee, a body of influential ladies 
presided over by Mrs. H. J. Tennant, herself one of the 
chief experts on the subject. For some three or four years 
past this Committee has arranged for the delivery of lectures 
and addresses in many parts of the country by its own 
members, by Lady Inspectors and other highly capable women, 
to audiences either of working women or of those interested 
in their welfare. By these means, supplemented by the 


distribution of excellent pamphlets and leaflets, expressed 


in very clear and simple language, many hundreds, and 
probably thousands, among the classes for whose benefit 
the Factory Acts are designed must have been made aware 
both of the provisions of the laws enacted on their behalf 
and of the steps by which they could most effectually be put 
into operation where required by their own cases. There is 
the best reason to believe that already, in numerous cases, 
H.M. Inspectors have been placed on the track of abuses in 
the way of neglect of sanitary requirements, illegal overtime 
and cognate matters, which, but for the knowledge of the 
law spread by the Industrial Law Committee, might have 
remained for ever unredressed. Buta very great deal more 
remains to be done in the same direction, and the Committee 
appeal for co-operation in their work from all religious and 
philanthropic persons who devote their time and strength 
to the elevation of the condition of their humble neighbours. 
It is difficult to overrate the benefits which would accrue to 
our working population if in this way there should gradually 
be formed throughout the country a network of individuals 
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alive to the nature of the protection afforded by the law and 
feeling it their business to aid the enforcement of its 
provisions. 

But, very wisely, the Committee early recognised that 
the readiness which workpeople might often feel to promote 
the observance of the law, when they understood its bene- 
ficent provisions, was liable to be more or less completely 
paralysed by the fear of losing employment at the hands of 
masters whose wrong-doings their testimony might have 
served to expose. To meet this danger there was formed 
an Industrial Law Indemnity Fund to be administered by 
the Industrial Law Committee, but with the very solid 
additional guarantees against any policy of injudiciously 
sympathetic indulgence afforded by the presence of Lord 
Welby and Mr. Francis Buxton as trustees and Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton as honorary legal adviser. This enterprise was 
most cordially welcomed by the Home Office, which issued 
a circular in July 1899 to H.M. Inspectors of Factories, 
drawing attention to the benefits of the Industrial Law 
Indemnity Fund, and at the time of the issue of the last 
published report of the Fund the great majority of the 
cases in which indemnities had been granted had been brought 
to the notice of the Committee by H.M. Inspectors. 

The need for the protection afforded by the fund is 
unfortunately by no means diminishing, and is indeed likely 
to increase rather than decline until among all unscrupulous 
employers it becomes recognised that vengeance against the 
truthful witness in a factory case is a perfectly hopeless 
enterprise and may as well not be attempted. Towards 
that consummation such cases of beneficent protection as 
are on the recent records of the Indemnity Fund cannot fail 
to afford very sensible assistance. Thus, to take examples 
from different trades, we find C. D., a tea-room hand, and an 
expert packer in a confectioner’s establishment, dismissed 
for having given evidence in a prosecution for excessive 
hours. CC. D.’s testimony showed that she had been 
employed at a factory from 8 a.m. to 12 noon ; then at a shop 
from 1 P.M. to 3 a.m. with intervals; slept in the workroom 
and was at work with intervals for rest and meals till the next 
afternoon but two. In this case, which, happily, resulted 
in the conviction and fining of the firm concerned, as well 
as some strong language from the Bench, an indemnity of 
6]. 13s. was paid until a fresh situation was found. In a 
dressmaking establishment, P. Q., a sewer, was found at 
work at midnight, and on her evidence the employer was 
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convicted and fined. Whereon P. Q. was dismissed with a 
week’s wages and the ruffianly remark—‘If you prefer to 
‘work for the Factory Acts you can do so.’ Not only so, 
but X.Y., the sister of P. Q., working in different premises 
which had not been visited, was sent for and dismissed by 
the manager, who gave the reason that her sister P. Q. had 
been witness against the firm. The Committee of the 
Indemnity Fund obtained work for P. Q. with an excellent 
firm in seventeen days, and her sister secured fresh employ- 
ment after an even shorter interval. Both of them received 
an indemnity. It is very pleasant to read of oppressors 
being so completely discomfited, and there ought, we should 
think, to be a lively competition for the privilege of 
providing the Industrial Law Committee with the modest 
sums which they disburse with such very excellent effect. 
Aid given whether pecuniarily or by personal effort to any 
branch of the work of the Industrial Law Committee will, 
indeed, be among the worthiest possible forms of retrospective 
celebration of the centenary of the feeble beginnings of our 
factory legislation. In such work persons of all classes, 
all parties and all creeds may be happy to combine. If we 
are not quite all Socialists now, as Sir William Harcourt 
once said, we are at least all alive to the magnitude of the 
blunders committed, with doubtless the best intentions, by 
the eminent Radicals who from time to time in the past 
century helped to delay the slow advance of factory legis- 
lation. We all see now that the bodily and mental health 
and vigour of the industrial classes form an asset of priceless 
value in the fierce and ever-intensifying economic struggle 
between Britain and her eager and powerful rivals. We 
know, or may obtain the knowledge, how to preserve and 
develope that asset, so far as it depends on industrial 
conditions. If as a nation we do not avail ourselves of the 
means thus ready to our hands, if we do not give our best 
help towards the extension and realisation of the best inten- 
tions of our Parliament for the preservation and enhancement 
of the economic efficiency of the people, we shall certainly 
not deserve to escape from the consequences which such 
apathy and self-indulgence must inevitably entail. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Motors and Motor-Driving. By Au.Frep C. 
HarMswortH, and others. London: Longmans. 1902. 


2. Cantor Lectures on Mechanical Road Carriages. By W. 
Worsy Beaumont, M.I.C.E. London: Society of Arts. 
1896. 


3. Motor Vehicles and Motors. By W. Worsy BEeaumont, 
M.L.C.E. London: Constable. Second Edition Revised. 
1902. 


4. The Motor-Car. By Sir Henry Toompson, Bart., F.R.C.S. 
London: Warne. 1902. 


5. Publications of the Roads Improvement Association. Lon- 
don: 1901-2. 


‘Hrs your wagon to a star,’ was Emerson’s advice to 

his age. It has been accepted of late years in a sense 
which he never anticipated. The motor-cars which scour 
the roads of all civilised countries bear witness to that. One 
may say, without a serious straining of the metaphor, that 
they are all ‘hitched to a star,’ whether they be directly 
actuated by petrol or steam or electricity. Petroleum, like 
coal, is but a convenient accumulator in which Nature, the 
boon goddess, has stored up the energy once radiated by 
our Sun—a star, as the astronomers assure us, of no great 
magnitude. There is much in an apt choice of names, and 
when one realises that motor-cars are thus entitled to be 
called the children of the Sun, or the coursers of Apollo, 
they may appeal more kindly not only to the poet, but to 
those old-fashioned gentlemen and scholars on the Bench 
who are a trifle inclined to treat their drivers on all occa- 
sions as the modern representative of the still more rapid 
tourist who troubled Job and Mr. Toobad. 

It is just over six years since the use of motor-cars on 
English roads was legalised by the Light Locomotives Act 
of 1896, which removed the oppressive restrictions imposed 
on all such vehicles by the ill-advised legislation of 1861 and 
1865. In these six years the new industry has gone ahead 
till the development of the motor-car as a practical means 
of locomotion, or as the instrument of the fascinating sport 
which Mr. Harmsworth has so happily called ‘ land-yachting,’ 
has given rise to an altogether novel problem, which is 
thrusting itself with imperious demand for notice on the 
attention of legislators, and of the public in general. Such 
excellent books as Mr. Beaumont’s technical treatise on the 
mechanical aspects of the modern motor-car, or the veritable 
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encyclopedia of automobilism which Mr. Alfred Harmsworth 
has so ably edited for the Badminton Library, afford a 
convenient text for its consideration, and furnish the outsider 
with ample material, lucidly arranged and expounded, for 
forming a sensible judgment on a subject which comes home 
to all men’s ‘ business and bosoms.’ We propose to take a 
rapid glance at the history of mechanical transport on 
common roads, so far as it applies to the motor-car as 
distinguished from the traction-engine or the self-propelled 
lorry; to consider the different systems of propulsion now 
available for such carriages; and to discuss the legislative 
problem raised by their use on the roads of this country. 
The notion of a self-moving carriage seems to have pre- 

sented itself to the fertile human imagination at a very 
early period. Every one will recall the wondrous tripods 
with which Vulcan furnished his heavenly palace— 

Xpicea 5€ og? id Kixda Exdotw rvOpere Ojxev, 

"Odpa of airéparor Oeiov dveaiar’ a&yava, 

"H® adris rpds Série veoiaro, Gadpa WérGar. 
Probably a learned anthropologist could furnish variants of 
the myth from Maori, Zulu and Ojibbeway folklore. It is 
hardly possible, however, to enlist the wheel of Ixion and 

‘The wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride,’ 


or the fiery chariot of Elijah, in the history of the motor- 
car. Mankind has always been prone to let fancy outrun 
fact, and the byways of science are full of similar instances 
in which some later discovery has been foreshadowed by the 
dreams of the early world. 

Not quite a century has yet elapsed since the death of 
the first man who, so far as one knows, actually constructed 
a mechanical carriage, though a patent for drawing carts 
without horses was taken out in this country as early as 1619. 
France, which is still the head-quarters of the motor 
industry, has the honour of contributing the first motor-car 
to that great museum which will one day be organised to 
display the whole history of human inventiveness. Nicolas 
Joseph Cugnot, an engineer officer in the French army, 
constructed a three wheeled steam-carriage, for which the 
Duc de Choiseul provided the funds, in 1769. It is still to 
be seen in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, at Paris, 
a queer little ramshackle affair, which yet wins the visitor’s 
respectful admiration as the precursor of both the express 
engines and the elegant motor-cars of io-day. This vehicle 
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actually ran—it ran so well, indeed, that the steersman lost 
his head, a fact not very surprising to the modern automo- 
bilist who recalls his first nervous attempt to manage a car, 
and drove it into the wall of the Arsenal enclosure, which it 
knocked over. Cugnot seems thereafter to have abandoned 
his invention: it had been intended for military use, as a 
self-moving gun-carriage—a curious anticipation of the 
latest theories on the utilisation of heavy guns in war—and 
this demonstration of its uncertainty probably condemned 
it in the eyes of practical artillerists. Thirty years later, 
Napoleon gave Cugnot a pension of 1,000 francs in requital 
of his good intentions. For a full century, France took no 
further part in the automobile campaign; before the Revo- 
lution she was too languid, after it too busy. 

It will be news to most readers that motor-cars were 
almost as common on our roads in the reign of George IV. 
as they were in the year that followed the passing of the 
Light Locomotives Act. Yet the case is so, as any one may 
read in the very remarkable report of the Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons, in 1831, ‘to inquire into and 
‘report upon the tolls and prospects of land carriage by 
‘means of wheeled vehicles propelled by steam or gas on 
‘common roads.’ When one thinks of it, it is quite natural 
that this should have been the case, and the really surprising 
thing is that motor-cars did not make as rapid advances as 
railways. The development of the steam-engine in the 
hands of Watt and his immediate successors, from a toy to 
an instrument of incalculable industrial utility, speedily led 
men to consider whether this powerful creature could not be 
put on wheels and allowed to transport itself about the 
country. Some of them, among whom the Stephensons won 
the leading place, hit on the happy idea of running such a 
locomotive along the tram-rails which had been used for 
many years to diminish the friction on the wheels of heav 
wagons at mines. We know what success attended their 
efforts, in spite of tremendous obstruction from all the 
backward intelligences and vested interests in the country. 
But we are apt to forget that other men set themselves to 
solve the problem of running steam locomotives on the high- 
roads, with a momentary success no less conspicuous than 
that of the originators of our railway system. It is highly 
instructive, at the present day, to retrace the history of the 
way in which their efforts were gradually foiled and so 
completely forgotten that the motor-car dawned upon the 
present generation in 1896 as a new visitor to English roads. 
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That history is to be read at length in the reports of the 
Committee of 1831, and of the further Committee which sat 
in 1834 to consider the work of Goldsworthy Gurney. It 
would be worth the while of some enthusiast to reprint both 
these reports, that the public at large might see for them- 
selves how promising an industry was killed by the short- 
sighted opposition culminating in the famous enactment 
that every mechanically propelled vehicle on our roads must 
be preceded by a man on foot with a red flag. 

In 180! the first automobile carriage travelled over an 
English road. This was the work of Richard Trevithick, 
a truly remarkable man whose inventive genius has only of 
late years received the applause which it deserves. Trevithick 
was a Cornish mining engineer, who was engaged in adapting 
Watt’s steam-engine to the work of pumping when he hit 
upon the idea which would have immortalised him in 
a more appreciative age. He ultimately succeeded in 
building a steam locomotive, locally known from its noisy 
exhaust as ‘the puffing devil,’ which, about Christmas, 1801, 
‘conveyed for a short experimental trip the first load of 
‘ passengers ever moved by the force of steam.’ The genius 
of Trevithick was shown in the remarkable simplicity of the 
engines that he designed. But at first it seemed as if he 
had undertaken an impossible task. The Jocomotive ran fast 
downhill, but when it reached the bottom, its wheels slipped 
round without moving it. A boy who was looking on was 
so struck by the possibilities of such an invention, however, 
that he determined there and then to carry on the work; 
this was Goldsworthy Gurney, of whom we shall speak in a 
moment. Trevithick ultimately remedied the defects in his 
engine, and it made several journeys at an average speed of 
ten miles an hour. In the early months of 1803, a second 
locomotive of his construction was at work in London, where 
it made several successful trips in the suburbs. Why 
Trevithick abandoned his experiments is not very clear, 
but it seems that the force of public opinion was too 
strong for him, and he had not the firm temper which is 
only strengthened by opposition. ‘It is more than probable,’ 
says Mr. Beaumont, ‘that his engine was an inconvenient, 
‘noisy, and uncomfortable substitute for the horse-hauled 
‘coaches of the time, and these objections, no doubt, lent 
* considerable aid to those who opposed such coaches on other 
‘grounds.’ Nevertheless, Trevithick was the founder of 
automobilism, and the first to convey people by mechanical 
traction on an English road. 
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Nearly a quarter of a century elapsed before further the 
practical results were attained. For some reason or other, Su 
engineers had taken it into their heads that the mere friction hu 
of a wheel on the road could not afford the necessary grip for tha 
driving a vehicle, and they invented all kinds of absurd mo 
arrangements for propelling carriages with iron legs and of 
feet—‘ steam men,’ as some of them were called. Even ex] 
Goldsworthy Gurney, who was the next to produce a practical reg 
steam carriage, began with one of these ludicrous devices, anc 
which the reader can picture by imagining a pair of ave 
horizontal steam cylinders with pistons prolonged back- ind 
wards into grasshopper-like legs, which propelled the carriage Th 
by alternate kicks against the ground. He soon discarded Hil 
this grotesque arrangement, and in 1823 he saw his first a | 
steam locomotive climb the steep hill at Kilburn. His pas 
great improvement was the invention of a satisfactory veh 
water-tube boiler, which allowed the necessary heating bac 
surface to be obtained without the extreme cumbrousness of mil 
the older types. In 1829 Gurney travelled from London to in ° 
Bath and back at an average speed of at least ten miles an . 
hour. On the level he found that he could safely run at | 
between twenty and thirty miles an hour. Gurney’s steam say 
carriage, in fact, though heavy and clumsy, was a perfectly was 
successful motor-car, as is shown by the fact that Sir Charles con 
Dance established a service of such carriages on the road sun 
between Gloucester and Cheltenham in 1831. In four a 
months they ran almost four thousand miles without acci- 
dents, and nearly three thousand persons travelled by them. ms 
In the meantime other inventors had entered the field, eng 
encouraged by the results of Gurney on the one hand and “ 
the fact that the first steam railway had been opened may 
between Stockton and Darlington in 1825. Their successful Jf mt 
achievements are recorded in the Report of 1831, otherwise | tion 
it would be hard to believe that they had any real existence. - 
A typical inventor, Ogle, stated—‘ That his experimental Jf a 
‘carriages went from London to Southampton in some 7“ 
‘places at a velocity of from thirty-two to thirty-five miles poet 
‘per hour; that they ascended a hill rising 1 in 6 at F § 
‘sixteen and a half miles per hour, and four miles of the riage 
‘London Road at the rate of twenty-four miles and a half of h 
‘ per hour, loaded with people: that his engine was capable of road 
‘carrying three tons weight in addition to its own.’ This * 
was before the pneumatic tyre was invented, and the woul 
possibility of such continued speed—which would look well char, 
in a modern trial of touring motor-cars—speaks volumes for T 
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the excellence of the old coaching roads. Ogle’s partner 
Summers added that the same carriage had travelled a 
hundred and thirty-five miles in four and a half hours, and 
that no difficulty was found in travelling over the worst and 
most hilly roads. Hancock, in some ways the most ingenious 
of all these inventors, who has left an account of his 
experiments in a most interesting little book, established a 
regular service of steam carriages between the City, Islington 
and Paddington, and between the City and Stratford, at an 
average speed of ten miles an hour. In fact, the nascent 
industry was in a thoroughly promising condition in 1831. 
The carriages were being steadily improved, and in 1843 
Hills produced the most remarkable of all early motor-cars, 
a heavy and powerful steam coach, which carried nine 
passengers besides a driver, conductor and stoker. This 
vehicle performed the journey from London to Hastings and 
back in one day, a distance of a hundred and twenty-eight 
miles, including long hills with gradients of 1 in 13 and 1 
in 12, with short pieces still steeper. 

Without going tediously into details, which will be found 
at full length in Mr. Beaumont’s excellent work, one may 
say that the problem of mechanical transport on the road 
was solved in the first half of last century. That was the 
conclusion expressed by the Committee of 1831 in their 
summary of the evidence, which had convinced them :— 


‘1. That carriages can be propelled by steam on common roads at 
an average rate of ten miles per hour. 

‘2. That at this rate they have conveyed upwards of fourteen pas- 
sengers. 

‘3. That their weight, including engine, fuel, water, and attendants, 
may be under three tons. 

‘4, That they can ascend and descend hills of considerable inclina- 
tion with facility and safety. 

‘5. That they are perfectly safe for passengers. 

‘6. That they are not (or need not be, if properly constructed) 
nuisances to the public. 

‘7. That they will become a speedier and cheaper mode of convey- 
ance than carriages drawn by horses. 

‘8. That, as they admit of greater breadth of tyre than other car- 
riages, and as the roads are not acted on so injuriously as by the feet 
of horses in common draught, such carriages will cause less wear of 
roads than coaches drawn by horses. 

‘9. That rates of toll have been imposed on steam carriages which 
would prohibit their being used on several lines of road, were such 
charges permitted to remain unaltered.’ 


There is nothing in this summary which might not— 
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mutatis mutandis—be stated in a similar document to-day. 
We hope that no future historian will have, like us, to record 
the fact that the steam carriages were gradually driven off 
our roads, surviving only in the form of traction-engines and 
steam-rollers. Several causes contributed to this regrettable 
conclusion. In the first place, there was the opposition of 
the whole ‘country interest,’ which used much the same 
arguments that one hears in many County Councils and on 
the magistrates’ bench to-day. The same arguments were 
used against railways, but the indomitable perseverance of 
George Stephenson and his colleagues overcame them. 
Unfortunately the steam carriages had no George Stephen- 
son, and their opponents had a deadly weapon to hand 
which did not exist in the case of the railways. Local Acts 
imposed heavy tolls on the self-propelled vehicles. 


‘Mr. Gurney,’ say the Committee, ‘has given the following speci- 
mens of the oppressive rates of tolls adopted in several of these Acts. 
On the Liverpool and Prescot Road Mr. Gurney’s carriage would be 
charged 2/. 8s., while a loaded stage-coach would pay only 4s. On 
the Bathgate Road the same carriage would be charged 1/. 7s. 1d., while 
a coach drawn by four horses would pay 5s. On the Ashburton and 
Totnes Road Mr. Gurney would have to pay 2/., while a coach drawn 
by four horses would be charged only 3s. On the Teignmouth and 
Dawlish Roads the proportion is 12s. to 2s.’ 


On one road it was seriously proposed to charge ls. 6d. per 
horse-power : everywhere the tolls were raised to a pro- 
hibitive amount. The Committee’s proposal that Parliament 
should regulate these tolls had no effect. This was due 
partly to sentimental objections to the new-fangled device, 
closely akin to those still expressed in such a correspondence 
as that which lately ‘thundered in and out the gloomy 
‘ skirts’ of the Times; partly to the strong opposition of all 
those who were financially interested in the great system of 
stage-coaches, a very powerful body ; partly, one regrets to 
say, to the hostility of the railways themselves, whose 
promoters looked on the road steamers as dangerous rivals, 
instead of regarding them in their true light as most useful 
feeders and adjuncts. These conjoined foes triumphed over 
the new system of locomotion, being aided by occasional 
accidents to the steam carriages and by the imperfect state 
of their engines. Finally, as the railways grew more 
powerful, thanks to the convenience which they furnished 
for the investment of floating capital as well as to the 
usefulness of their monopoly, legislation stepped in to 
complete the work of the tolls, and the Locomotives Acts of 
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1861 and 1865 definitely restricted all self-propelled vehicles 
to a speed of four miles an hour in the country and two in 
town. The history of motor-cars in this country only 
recommences with the raising of that limit by the Act of 
1896 to fourteen miles an hour, promptly reduced to twelve 
by the Local Government Board. This chapter of history 
affords a very instructive lesson as to the injury that we 
may do to posterity by ill-considered handling of the motor 
problem now looming in the near Parliamentary distance. 

Before passing on to consider the present position, one 
may profitably glance at the later history of the motor-car. 
It will be noted that the chapter just closed led to nothing. 
The discoveries of the English pioneers fell into complete 
oblivion, and a large number of them, as Mr. Beaumont 
well shows, were rediscovered after costly experiments by the 
modern workers at the subject. Further experiment was im- 
possible here after 1865, and French and German engineers 
come to the fore in the second chapter. We have no desire 
to minimise the originality of their work. Indeed, it is 
beyond question in the most numerically important of the 
three great divisions into which all modern motor-cars are 
grouped. The early English inventors had only known one 
motor, the steam-engine, although an allusion to the use of 
gas as the motor-power is made by the Committee of 1831. 
At present there are three main sources of power on the 
market, each of which has its peculiar advantages and 
drawbacks—steam, oil, and electricity. The steam motor- 
car is the oldest of the three types, and needs the least 
explanation. Every one has some notion of the working of 
a steam-engine, though the petrol-motor is still a noisy 
mystery to the man in the street. We may here express 
the hope that, with so admirable and lucid a book available 
as Mr. Harmsworth’s Badminton volume, this state of 
ignorance will not long persist, and that cultivated people 
will soon think it as ignominious to be ignorant of the main 
features of a motor-car as they now do to confess a total 
lack of acquaintance with the points of a horse. 

The steam motor-car, which never wholly vanished from 
the roads, although its use, except for purposes of slow 
traction, was forbidden in this country, was revived about 
1873 by the French firm of M. Bollée, although it is 
only within the last ten years that really satisfactory steam 
cars have been placed on the market. For heavy work, 
indeed, they have long held the palm; but the production 
of a steam-engine sufficiently light and manageable to 
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furnish the motive power of a small and handy car took 
years of careful study. Now we know that it is possible to 
produce such an engine which will generate a horse-power 
for every seven or eight pounds of its weight, such as Sir 
Hiram Maxim constructed for use in his flying-machine. 
This extreme lightness, of course, is only possible in a large 
engine, and is not necessary for a motor-car. The steam- 
engines which are used in motor-cars differ from the ordinary 
type only in being reduced to the greatest possible simplicity. 
The first difference between the two leading types of steam 
car lies in the manner in which the steam is generated. 
One large class, of which the handy and well-known cars 
of the Locomobile Company may be taken as a familiar 
instance, is supplied with an ordinary tubular boiler. The 
other class is provided with the ‘instantaneous generator,’ 
invented about thirteen years ago by M. Serpollet. This 
was devised to obviate the objections which many people 
felt to sitting over a boiler working at a normal pressure of 
200 Ibs. to the square inch—though in the hands of a com- 
petent driver this objection is more apparent than real. A 
greater danger is that of letting the water run too low, in 
which case the tubes are likely to be fatally burnt, and the 
owner has a disagreeable bill for repairs. The Serpollet ‘flash’ 
boiler is not really a boiler at all, and so avoids both dangers. 
It consists essentially of a coil of flattened tubing, which is 
designed to stand great heat. It is placed in the fire and 
made red-hot, when a drop of water is admitted. This at 
once flashes into high-pressure steam, which is admitted 
to the cylinder, and the process is repeated ad infinitum. 
Clearly there can be no chance of explosion, and the tubes 
are intended to be burnt. There is also a notable distinction 
between the engines of these two typical steam cars. In the 
Locomobile type there is a vertical locomotive engine with 
Stephenson link-motion: the Serpollet engine resembles a 
petrol motor, in which the pressure is only exerted on one 
side of the piston. Practically all steam cars burn petro- 
leum or some modification of it—chiefly the refined spirit 
known as ‘ petrol,’ with a specific gravity of -680, which is 
specially convenient because it vaporizes at ordinary tempera- 
tures, so that one is really burning gas, which is cleaner and 
easier to manage than paraffin. Nowadays petrol can be 
bought in almost all civilized countries at numerous depéts, 
and as an ordinary car carries enough to run one or two 
hundred miles, there is no fear of being stranded out of 
reach of it. 
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The second, and by far the most common, type of motor- 
car is that which derives its power from the explosion of 
this petrol in a specially constructed motor. Its principle 
is exactly the same as that of the familiar Otto gas-engine, 
for the petrol may be regarded as simply liquefied gas. 
It was about the time of the French Revolution—‘ in 
‘the wild fifth year of the change of things,’ as Mr. 
Swinburne sings—that the notion of driving a piston by 
igniting an explosive mixture beneath it seems to have 
first occurred to an Englishman, one Street. But it was a 
Frenchman—Beau de Rochas—who gave the first clear 
theoretical exposition of the conditions under which a gas 
engine would work with economy and success. Such an 
engine as he described in 1862 was constructed—apparently 
from independent research—by the German Otto, in 1876, 
on similar lines to those of the petrol engine, which drives 
the great majority of modern motor-cars. The Rochas or 
Otto cycle, as it is called, is simple to understand, though 
even some owners of petrol cars appear to have vague ideas 
on the subject. It consists of four operations, always 
repeated in the same order for each driving impulse. An 
ordinary piston is connected by a crank with the driving 
axle, which also carries a heavy fly-wheel to help the engine 
through that part of the cycle in which it is doing no work. 
This piston moves in a cylinder which it exactly fits, and 
which contains two valves—the inlet and exhaust. Let us 
suppose that the piston is at rest at its highest point. If 
the fly-wheel is then turned by an external agent—as has 
always to be done in order to start a petrol car—-the piston 
descends the cylinder, leaving a partial vacuum behind it. 
The inlet valve, which has the normal atmospheric pressure 
on the other side, at once opens automatically, connecting 
the cylinder with a reservoir of gas or petrol vapour, and 
also with the air. As the piston continues to descend, it 
sucks into the cylinder a mixture of air and inflammable 
vapour in such proportions—regulated by the driver—as 
form the best explosive mixture in the atmospheric and 
other conditions. When it has reached the end of the 
stroke, and begins to ascend again, the increasing pressure 
in the cylinder at once closes the inlet valve, and the con- 
tents of the cylinder are compressed into a small space left 
above the highest position of the piston. At this moment 
the explosive mixture is fired, either by an electric spark 
then caused to pass through it, or by a red-hot tube into 
which it is forced. The resulting explosion drives the 
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piston violently down, and this stroke provides the motive 
power of the engine. The fly-wheel, continuing to turn 
under this impulse, sends the piston home again; as it 
begins to rise, the exhaust valve is opened by a mechanical 
arrangement on the axle, and the waste products of the 
explosion are expelled. The cycle has now returned to the 
original position, the cylinder is again filled with the 
explosive mixture, and da capo. Thus it will be seen that 
four distinct operations make up the Rochas cycle—suction, 
compression, explosion, exhaustion—and that the piston 
receives one driving impulse for every two revolutions of the 
fiy-wheel and the driving axle. This is the petrol engine in 
its simplest terms; a car of any size is provided with two 
or more cylinders, so that the impulses come more 
frequently, and the drive in consequence is more smooth 
and regular. 

This motor was first applied to a vehicle in 1885, when 
Gottfried Daimler fixed one on a bicycle, in which he used 
the first of the numerous ‘ carburettors’ for impregnating 
air with the vapour of petrol in order to form the explosive 
mixture. At the same time, or very near it, another 
German inventor, Karl Benz of Mannheim, equipped a 
tricycle with a petrol motor, similar in principle but widely 
differing in details. From these two motor-cycles the 
whole race of modern petrol motor-cars have sprung; few 
engineering industries have shown a more wonderful deve- 
lopement in seventeen years than that which, out of these 
slow and unhandy machines, has produced the great racing- 
cars, of forty to a hundred horse-power, in which sporting 
drivers undertake to beat the Orient express or to do eighty 
miles an hour on good roads, and the far more useful tour- 
ing cars, of all shapes and sizes, in which doctors visit their 
patients, country gentlemen go to the meet, ladies take an 
airing in the Park, and the King travels between London 
and Windsor faster and more conveniently than he used to 
go by train. 

The third type of motor-car is that which derives its 
power from stored electricity. There is little that need be 
said of these cars, which are the simplest of all in theory. 
An electric motor is geared to the driving wheels, and is 
run by current from the accumulators or storage batteries 
which the car contains. These cars require the least skill 
of all to drive, since all that one can do is to turn a handle, 
and it does not matter one jot whether the driver knows 
anything about the mechanism or not; whereas such ignor- 
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ance in a steam or petrol car is likely to be heavily fined in 
the way of repair bills. On the other hand, if anything 
goes wrong on the road, it is usually quite hopeless to 
attempt to interfere with the works. The first electric car 
was made by an American blacksmith in 1835, but, as Mr. 
Beaumont says, the history of this type of traction is less 
interesting than that of other motor-cars, because it is still 
only in its infancy. 

It will be of interest here to consider the relative advan- 
tages and prospects of the three types, though we can only 
glance at them briefly, and he who would ‘ commence auto- 
‘ mobilist ’ must be referred to the volumes of Mr. Harms- 
worth and Mr. Beaumont. Of course, opinions vary a 
good deal about the merits of each type: every man swears 
by his own machine. But, on the whole, there is a con- 
sensus of opinion that steam is best for heavy work in a 
hilly district, electricity for town work, and petrol for 
general utility. Steam is the most elastic motor possible, 
and to the skilful driver there is a sort of human charm and 
response in a steam-engine that is not found in what an 
eminent novelist called a ‘stink-puff.’ A steam-engine is 
very interesting to the mechanically minded owner, and 
such a car as the Locomobile responds more thoroughly to 
the skilful driver than any petrol engine. But it needs a 
certain acquaintance with its idiosyncrasies, and there is 
the trouble of stopping to replenish the water-tank every 
twenty-five or thirty miles—though the addition of a super- 
heater in the Locomobile has nearly doubled its range. In 
the hands of a novice the steam motor has greater possi- 
bilities of accident than either of the other types. 

The petrol car, in spite of a certain hardness of running, 
is nearly ‘ fool-proof’; atleast, any accident caused by care- 
less driving is Jess likely to have serious consequences than 
ina steam car. Its great convenience, from a tourist’s point 
of view, is that it only needs petrol, and can carry enough 
of that for a run of 200 miles—in other words, it can go 
practically anywhere in the civilised world. Its great 
defects are noise, smell and vibration. All of these, indeed, 
are more apparent to the passer-by than to those who ride 
in it; but they exist even for the latter, as one who changes 
from a steam to a petrol car will quickly discover. Manu- 
facturers are now turning their attention to curing these 
defects. The smell is partly due to imperfect combustion, 
or to the carbonisation of an excess of lubricating oil, but it 
is to some degree inseparable from the use of petrol. How 
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far it is offensive is a matter of habit; one well-known 
automobilist declares that he does not object to a moderate 
smell of petrol, but. that entering a stable nearly makes 
him ill—so great is the force of habit. The noise can be 
almost abolished, in spite of the series of explosions which 
provide the power. These cause scarcely any sound, and 
the experience of such a car as the Oldsmobile shows that 
the noise of the exhaust can be practically extinguished. 
Vibration is largely cured by a well-balanced engine and 
good springs. 

Still, with all its merits, there are many who hold that 
the petrol motor is only a transitional type, and that the 
future lies with the electric car. The beauty of this car is 
its simplicity in action. There is only one handle to deal 
with, and the electric motor is even more elastic than the 
steam-engine. All the gearing-up complications of the 
petrol car, where one is dealing with an engine that always 
runs at practically the same rate of speed, are abolished, 
and it is simply a matter of supplying more or less electri- 
city to the motor to have any required gradation of power. 
In point of silence and smoothness, electricity leaves nothing 
to be desired, and of course there is no smell. The trouble 
here lies in the accumulator. At present no satisfactory 
accumulator has been made of any material but lead, and in 
consequence the weight that has to be carried is prohibitive 
of long runs without recharging in any ordinary car; such 
a run as that of M. Kriéger, who travelled 160 miles on a 
single charge, is quite exceptional, and needs a huge car 
specially built. For town work—for the work, that is, 
which can be got out of a brougham—electricity is ideal, 
but for touring its use is limited by the distribution of 
charging stations. There are continual rumours that Mr. 
Edison has invented a new and light accumulator, but 
hitherto nothing has come of them. Thus the electric car 
is restricted to stages of about thirty or forty miles. The 
Touring Club of France is endeavouring to get over this 
difficulty by covering the land with a network of charging 
stations—a réseau électrique, which has a curious correspond- 
ence with the old posting stations, so that it is hoped that 
the owner of an electric car will soon be able to run all over 
France, and find a new accumulator ready charged wherever 
he needs to stop for it. That is one way to make the 
electric car available for the tourist. Others dream of a 
time when power will be supplied through the ether, on 
the principle of Mr. Marconi’s wireless telegraphy. Messrs. 
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Armstrong and Orling have already shown the feasibility of 
transmitting sufficient power to work the engines of a 
dirigible torpedo without wires, and the experiments of Mr. 
Tesla suggest that one day it may be possible to keep a 
motor-car running on the same principle. But at present 
this does not seem likely to be soon achieved, though it is 
always rash to fix a limit to the possibilities of science. A 
proposal has been made to line all our main roads with 
trolly-wires, such as those which are used by electric trams, 
from which a motor-car might pick up its current by a 
flexible connexion, reserving its accumulators for cross 
journeys from one high-road to another. All these specula- 
tions are very fascinating, but one must admit that in the 
meantime the electric car is not adapted for touring, though 
for short journeys within a radius of ten or fifteen miles 
round the owner’s house it is admirable. 

The really important fact is that the motor-car is now a 
perfectly practical invention, and has taken a permanent 
place among the conveniences of life. The types now on the 
market suit every purse, from the motor-bicycle which can 
be had for about 40/1. to the racing car which costs from 
2,000/. upwards. Improvements continue to be made in all 
the types, and it is conceivable that some new motor—such 
as liquid air—may one day supplant those now existing. 
But at the opening of the twentieth century we may say 
that the motor-car is firmly established as a ‘ going con- 
‘ cern,’ and that its mechanical efficiency is proved. 

Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that the advent of 
the motor-car may create a kind of social revolution in this 
country. At any rate, those who have adequately considered 
the influence which methods of transport exert on general 
life will be slow to deny this possibility. No such thorough- 
going change in these methods has been brought about 
since ‘the first men led black horses by the mane’ as the 
introduction of motor-cars is producing: even railways did 
not exert quite so far-reaching an effect, in spite of the 
immense change which they have produced in our ideas of 
speed and distance. The peculiarity of the motor-car is that 
it can go wherever there is a road at all, and literally makes 
rapid locomotion a house-to-house affair. That is to say, 
every one who can afford it-—-whether for purposes of busi- 
ness or pleasure—now has at his disposal a thoroughly 
trustworthy machine which will carry him wherever he 
likes, at half an hour’s notice, and at an average speed 
which, were it not for legislative restrictions, might be 
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estimated at twenty miles an hour with entire safety on 
ordinary country roads. The motor does not tire, its 
liability to go wrong is now reduced to an almost negligible 
minimum in the case of a good car and a competent driver, 
and its up-keep costs considerably less than that of the 
number of horses which would be required to do its work. 

In glancing at the advantages which the general use of 
motor-cars promises to confer on the world, one may 
naturally begin by considering the case of the urban 
resident. In the big towns, motor-cars seem at first sight 
to be a doubtful blessing. Locomotion is already sufficiently 
provided for by carriages and cabs, trams and omnibuses : 
there is little opportunity for the motor-car to show its great 
superiority in speed. Yet even here there is a strong reason 
for encouraging the use of motor-cars and motor omnibuses 
as far as possible. It is well explained by Sir Henry 
Thompson, in his pleasant eulogy of the new sport on which 
he has entered with even more intrepidity than Cato dis- 
played in learning Greek at the same age. By the general 
use of motors instead of horses in towns, he says, ‘ the 
‘ sanitary condition of our great city would be considerably 
‘ improved, since the streets would no longer be, as they are 
‘ now, the daily receptacles of many tons of manure, which 
‘become not merely offensive but prejudicial to health.’ 
Other advantages which would be gained by the general 
abolition of horse drawn traffic in towns arise from the fact 
that the motor-car is more under control, moves at a higher 
speed, and is much shorter than the average horse-drawn 
vehicle, whereby the normal congestion of traffic which has 
become a distressing feature of the chief streets in London, 
and to a less degree in other large towns, would be sensibly 
diminished. Again, dust and mud are very largely caused 
by the abrasion which the iron-shod hooves of countless 
horses produce in the material with which the streets are 
paved. The motor-car, with its rubber-tyred wheels, would 
put an end to that, and would also allow a comparatively 
silent and smooth surface, such as asphalte or wood, to 
replace the macadam and the terribly noisy granite setts 
which are still thought necessary in many London streets 
and are almost universal in towns like Manchester and 
Glasgow. The constant din of busy streets might thus be 
abolished—for the motor-car is not essentially a noisy 
vehicle. But this is to look far ahead. 

A marked benefit which the motor-car has already brought 
to its users is the possibility of swift and healthy transit 
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from town to country. At present it is chiefly the luxury of 
the rich in this respect: the City magnate is keenly alive to 
the convenience of being able to travel from his office to his 
country residence in half the time and with less than half 
the discomfort which a suburban railway journey causes. 
As soon as it is fairly recognised that the co-operative 
principle brings the motor-car within the reach of ali classes, 
and motor omnibuses and chars-d-bancs are placed on our 
roads to supplement the less elastic service of the electric 
trams, it will be recognised that a beneficial revolution may 
thus be worked in the habits of the people who are compelled 
by their business to live within reach of a great city. The 
Prime Minister has observed, with his usual insight, that 
the motor-car bids fair to offer the best solution of the 
housing problem. The average man who is employed in 
London finds it necessary to live within an hour’s journey of 
his work—an hour, that is, from door to door. Before aids 
to locomotion became general, the four miles’ radius in- 
cluded the houses which were thus within the pedestrian 
reach of the clerk and artisan, while the carriage-owning 
employers were able to go a little farther afield. With the 
introduction of omnibuses, the limits of the wage-earner 
were expanded, whilst the suburban railways set them back 
still farther, until the greater London upon which the 
twentieth century has dawned occupies a circle some thirty 
miles in diameter. Still, as the area of available houses 
grows, the population becomes ever denser, and the housing 
problem grows more and more insistent. It is no idle 
dream that it may be solved, for many years to come, by the 
possibilities of the motor omnibus, which, while not running 
faster than a suburban train, will greatly minimise the time 
of journeys by picking up each traveller at the corner of his 
street, if not at his very door, and depositing him at the 
place where he does his day’s work. There is nothing 
Utopian in such a dream, as we should recognise if we were 
not so accustomed to regard the hide-bound railway system 
as the last word of modern locomotion. 

But we must pass on to consider the benefits which the 
motor-car brings to the rural districts. They are even more 
remarkable. First, at present, comes the usefulness of the 
new means of locomotion to the people who already keep 
carriages—notably the squire and the doctor. This has 
already been recognised, and the chief demand for motors 
in this country comes from such a source. One motor-car 
can do the work of half a dozen horses in half the time, and 
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usually at a smaller expense: that is an irrefragable fact 
which has made short work of the sentimental objection 
to ‘tea-kettles on wheels.’ It can also do work that 
horses cannot manage at all. Suppose one wishes to visit a 
friend who lives thirty miles away, and not on the same line 
of railway. By rail, the trip out and back would probably 
take a whole day, and exhaust the patience of the traveller ; 
to a good motor-car it is an affair of three hours, more or 
less, and a pleasant excursion in good weather. The utility 
of a motor-car to a country doctor is even more marked: 
any of the light and trustworthy cars which can now be 
bought for 1501. to 2001. will do the work of a stud of horses 
such as no country doctor can afford to keep. 

Perhaps the farmer will benefit most of all from the intro- 
duction of motor-cars, though as yet no class seems more 
strongly opposed to them. It is a commonplace of the 
economist that facilities for locomotion are of great import- 
ance to agriculture, which depends for its success, in the 
last resort, on the possibility of distributing its produce 
rapidly and cheaply at the places where it is in demand. 
But hitherto the railways—very foolishly—have made little 
or no effort to meet the needs of the great majority of 
British farmers. It is generally admitted that the rates 
which they impose make it practically impossible for the 
farmer, even within a hundred miles of London, to send 
up his dairy and other produce to the markets: the railways 
swallow up his profits. ‘The worst enemies of the British 
‘ farmer,’ says the secretary of the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society, ‘are the railway companies, with their exorbi- 
‘tant rates for farm produce, and their absolute disregard 
‘for time and damage done to the goods.’ The motor- 
wagon, with the better roads which will accompany its 
general use, comes in the nick of time to rescue British 
agriculture from a state of decay that seriously alarms all 
who see us growing daily more dependent on doubtful 
friends and potential foes for the food that we eat. Mr. 
John Scott-Montagu, in the interesting chapter on the 
utility of motor vehicles which he contributes to the Bad- 
minton volume, shows how the trouble of transport may be 
surmounted if farmers will only combine to adapt the new 
locomotion to their needs. 


‘At Tunbridge Wells,’ he says, ‘a system has been started whereby 
the farmers of the district, tired—and no wonder—of the vagaries of 
the South-Eastern and Chatham, have organised a motor service to 
take their goods direct to Covent Garden and other markets in London, 
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..- The use of motors for market and farm work is yet in its 
infancy, but I can see no reason why the distribution of perishable 
goods from a moving centre should not be one of the improvements of 
coming years.’ 


Lastly, one may just point out that the increasing use of 
motor-cars in the country promises to supply a remedy for 
rural depopulation. One great cause of the steady influx to 
the towns is the dulness of country life. That will be con- 
siderably diminished when the roads of England are again 
covered with vehicles, as they were in the old coaching days, 
and the inns are revived once more by a new generation of 
travellers. The closer relations between town and country 
that may be expected to result from the increasing use of 
rapid methods of transit by road are likely to kill more than 
one social evil with a single blow. 

It may seem odd that, in view of all these noble pro- 
spects, one still has to speak of the popular objections to the 
use of motor-cars. But no one who has studied the recent 
correspondence in the Times can doubt that such objections 
have a real existence, both in ignorant and in influential 
quarters. Apart from the purely sentimental objection, 
which is not very strong, and usually yields at once to 
personal acquaintance with a motor-car, one may divide the 
objections to the growth of automobilism into two distinct 
groups, according as it is regarded as a nuisance or a 
danger. The most enthusiastic partisan of the motor-car 
cannot deny that there is a good deal of truth in both 
objections, although he will add that these are based, not 
on essential defects of the motor-car, but upon the remedi- 
able imperfections of existing types or the selfish reckless- 
ness of a minority of drivers. The real problem of the 
motor-car involves the clearing away of these objections. 
We fully believe that this can be done—partly by legisla- 
tion, partly by the exercise of that great fund of sturdy good 
sense which is the inalienable property of the British people. 

The motor-car, say some of its loudest opponents, is a 
nuisance on the roads, because of its noise, its smell, and 
the dust which it creates. This is ‘ dreadful true,’ as the 
Americans say, at any rate in regard to some motor-cars 
and some roads. The feeling which is created in the 
country by the worst offenders may be gathered from the 
remarks of an old farmer, quoted by a correspondent of the 
Times :-— 

‘TI can’t see, Sir, why we should be driven off the roads, which are 
maintained solely by county and district rates, by people who don’t 
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pay a shilling to our rates or subscriptions, and who we don’t know 
even by sight. Our wives can no longer go out driving alone, and 
when we go to market we have to take a man with us to hold the 
horse the moment we see one of these things. We don't like it, and we 
don’t mean to stand it, and our member will have to do something to 
stop it.’ 


As another correspondent eloquently puts it, the ordi- 
nary user of the road who is passed by a certain type of 
motor-car feels ‘anger and irritation at the shocking noises 
‘ which so often accompany its passage, at the hoarse and 
‘ grotesque hooting, at the deafening pulsations of the 
‘ explosive engine, at the sickening stench of gas, at the 
* clouds of dust raised by the broad wheels of a powerful 
‘car. ... These are the things which, invading and 
‘ polluting country solitudes, cause people to hate the very 
‘name of motor.’ Such cars frighten horses and nervous 
passengers, besides annoying everyone whom they meet— 
other automobilists not the least. Though they are already 
in a minority, they naturally force themselves on the atten- 
tion, and pass as the types of their kind. Fortunately 
there are obvious remedies for the evil. Manufacturers in 
the past have scarcely taken so much trouble as they might 
have done to diminish disagreeable effects of this kind. 
Their young industry has concentrated its attention on 
speed and trustworthiness rather than on the details which 
make for pleasant use. It is said that the fitting of an 
efficient ‘ silencer’ to a petrol car means a certain loss of 
power, as the principle of silencing is that the waste gases 
from the exhaust are passed through a series of obstacles 
instead of bursting direct into the atmosphere. But there 
is no reason why all cars should not be as quiet as an 
ordinary horse-drawn carriage which is going at the same 
relative speed, and we should welcome some provision in the 
next Act which deals with motor-cars for the reasonable 
silencing of all cars placed on our roads. Such a provision 
would need to be applied with discretion, for there are un- 
foreseen circumstances in which any car will make a noise ; 
but it is certainly needed, in the interests of automobilists, 
and would be welcomed by the makers and owners of all 
properly designed cars. The dust nuisance, which is the 
other great offence of the motor-car, is less the fault of the 
vehicle than of the road on which it travels. 

The second objection made to motor-cars, on the score of 
the danger which they cause to other users of the roads, not 
to speak of their own occupants, who are usually the first to 
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suffer from reckless driving, forces us to consider existing 
legislation on the matter, and the alterations which are 
probable or desirable therein. There is a strong and obvious 
case for restrictive legislation of some kind, furnished by 
the mere fact that some motor-cars are known to be able to 
travel at a speed of eighty miles an hour. It would be im- 
possible to permit free use of such dangerous machines on 
public roads; one might as well give permission to the 
travelling circus to turn out its lions and tigers to live on 
the country. Mr. Harmsworth says, of the monsters of 
this kind which are now in England, that ‘it is merely by 
‘ chance that they happen to be in good hands.’ One cannot 
contemplate with equanimity the thought of what would 
happen if one of them happened to pass for a day into the 
control of a party of ‘beanfeasters.’ The case for legisla- 
tion, then, needs no argument. But it is not easy to decide 
the shape which such legislation ought to take in order to 
secure the safety of the public without unduly hampering 
an important industry. At present the existing law is so 
ill-constructed that it is frankly disobeyed by the most care- 
ful and conscientious motorists, and so loses its restraining 
influence on the reckless and impatient. No law can be so 
dangerous as one which is broken by everybody who comes 
under its operation, for it follows that even the influence 
of public opinion is removed from its side. But that is 
admittedly the case with the Locomotives Act of 1896, 
which imposes penalties on all persons who, in any circum- 
stances, drive a motor-car faster than twelve miles an hour. 
It is true that in 1896, when motor-cars were still in their’ 
infancy, twelve miles an hour was not so unreasonable a limit 
as itlooks now. But the principle, as we pointed out shortly 
before the Act of 1896 became law, is a false one. ‘ It is not 
‘ desirable,’ we said, ‘ to fetter the new invention by any hard 
‘and fast rules as to speed which are not applied to other 
‘ vehicles.’ The truth of that proposition is now amply appa- 
rent. The Act of 1896 has given rise toa more or less veiled 
hostility between automobilists and authorities all over the 
country. The policeman, who ought to be the firm friend of 
every respectable citizen, is regarded with terror by the 
owners of motor-cars. A report haseven got about—with what 
truth it is impossible to say—that the local authorities in many 
districts are deliberately using fines levied under the Act of 
1896 exactly as the turnpike authorities of the Georgian era 
used their power of imposing tolls, to kill the new inven- 
tion. No one defends the speed-limit. Lord Onslow and 
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Mr. Chaplin have openly confessed that they hardly ever go 
out in their motor-cars without deliberately breaking the 
law. The Prime Minister has been fined for doing so, and 
the King himself is onlyjallowed to pass on sufferance. This 
will never do. If some change is not made in the law it will 
fall into contempt, and the reckless automobilist will be 
able to plead the example of his respectable fellows for 
endangering the lives of other users of the road. 

The existing law fixes a speed-limit which is notoriously 
inadequate in both directions. Twelve miles an hour may 
be too much in one place, too little in another. Five miles 
an hour might be too much in Cheapside, or in the winding 
village street which babies are encouraged to use as a play- 
ground, thirty miles not excessive on Salisbury Plain. (The 
safety of the driver himself is a matter which can hardly be 
considered in legislation, until we agree to impose similar 
restrictions on the fox-hunter and the yachtsman.) Thus the 
position which commends itself to most reasonable people is 
that some restriction must be made on the free use of motor- 
cars on our roads, but that the present plan of a rigid speed- 
limit is not satisfactory. It has simply led to a war between 
the owners of motor-cars and the magistrates which, in 
certain counties, is producing the most alarming state of 
irritation. It is true that many magistrates administer the 
law in a conciliatory spirit: one rural bench has tacitly 
raised the speed-limit for conviction to eighteen miles an 
hour: the Sheriff of Forfar (where the roads are excellent) 
lately interpreted the law as meaning that a greater speed 
than twelve miles was not an offence in itself, but was 
evidence of negligence in case of an accident to the motor- 
car so proceeding. But other magistrates have spoken, both 
on and off the Bench, in a way that shows them to be 
actuated by an irreconcilable hostility to all motor-cars. At 
the same time, the members of many County Councils and 
highway authorities have threatened to discourage motor- 
cars by allowing the roads to fall out of repair, or blocking 
them with obstructions which may prevent the motor-car 
from travelling with comfort. In many respects this recalls 
the state of matters seventy years ago, when one of the 
obstacles with which the Gurneys and Hancocks had to 
contend was the coach-owners’ trick of placing heaps of 
stones at awkward corners in order to upset the steam- 
carriages whose rivalry alarmed them. The coach-owners, 
however, had the tangible reason of direct trade rivalry as 
an incentive: the modern enemy of the motor-car is chiefly 
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actuated by prejudices which a little more comprehension on 
his part, a little more good feeling on the part of the 
automobilist, would speedily abolish. 

There is serious disagreement among automobilists them- 
selves as to the course which remedial legislation should 
take, though all admit that it is urgently needed. No one 
denies that there must be some drastic and effectual method 
of preventing the unskilful or reckless driver from endanger- 
ing other users of the roads, whilst the prudent automobilist 
may be left free to run at any reasonable speed on country 
roads. Some think that this end will be best attained by 
abolishing all special legislation with regard to motor-cars, 
and leaving them, like other vehicles, under the operation 
of the old law which punishes ‘driving to the common 
‘danger,’ leaving its definition to be ruled by the facts in 
each case. In theory they are no doubt right: many hold 
that the most dangerous vehicle on the roads is not the 
motor-car, but the fast dog-cart which is driven on Sundays 
by a somewhat excited publican, or the brake in which 
drunken ‘beanfeasters’ rush home with the most utter 
disregard tor the safety of other passengers: and the law 
against furious driving has always been considered strong 
enough to keep them in check. But in practice the motor- 
car must be differentiated from other traffic, since its high 
speed is obvious to many who ignore the thorough control 
given by powerful brakes and efficient steering-gear. 

Recognising this, the executive body of the Automobile 
Club have given in their adhesion to the principle laid down 
in the Bill introduced last year by Mr. Scott-Montagu in 
order ‘to provide for the registration of motor vehicles, and 
‘to amend the Locomotives on Highways Act, 1896.’ This 
Bill is of the nature of a compromise. If, say its automo- 
bilist promoters to people in general, you will allow us to 
repeal the speed-limit in the Act of 1896, we will in return 
undertake to register and number all our motor-cars, so that 
the provisions of the common law with regard to furious 
driving may be more easily and certainly put in operation 
against offenders. ‘After the commencement of this Act,’ 
the first clause runs, ‘any person driving or assisting to 
‘drive a vehicle as herein defined on a public highway shall, 
‘unless some person is registered as owner thereof, and 
‘unless such vehicle bears thereon a number or such other 
‘mark of identification as may be prescribed, be guilty of an 
‘ offence punishable summarily.’ The real gravamen of the 
public complaint against motor-cars is that the minority of 
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offenders who really are a danger and a nuisance to other 
users of the roads are just the ones who are never brought 
to book. If they are summoned to stop, they simply switch 
in their highest gear and rush off at forty miles an hour: 
if they are caught, they give false names and escape from 
justice. Nothing could do more to bring motor-cars into 
disrepute, and nothing is more earnestly repudiated by the 
great majority of automobilists. A system of registration, 
involving the use of legible numbers on each car—like the 
numbers of London cabs—would effectually stop such con- 
duct, and would be much better than a speed-limit which 
inculcates disrespect of the law. 

We should be in favour of adding a clause embodying 
Mr. Harmsworth’s suggestion for the licensing of drivers 
of motor-cars. ‘I contend, says Mr. Harmsworth, with 
his usual good sense, ‘that no man should be allowed to 
‘drive a motor-car unless he has shown his capacity to start 
‘it, stop it, take it through traffic, turn it round and about, 
‘and proved his sang-froid in dealing with the hundred and 
‘ one emergencies which arise by reason of the twisting nature 
‘of our roads.’ The Briton is not used to demands for 
certificates of capacity, and rather rebels against a regulation 
which works smoothly enough on the Continent. But this 
asks no more of the automobilist than is already asked of 
the yachtsman. The master of a yacht is restrained from 
taking many risks that his owner might cheerfully face b 
the thought of his certificate, which will be forfeited by 
recklessness or incapacity on his part. So a licence which 
is liable to be endorsed on any conviction of careless or 
dangerous driving, and to be forfeited by a serious offence 
or a series of minor ones, will do much to restrain the 
professional chauffeurs who, knowing that their employers 
will pay their fines, are at present among the worst offenders, 
whilst the need of a licence will give the authorities a strong 
hold on the high-spirited amateur. It must be remembered 
that high-powered motor-cars will soon be in the second-hand 
market, and will be hired by the day, when more stringent 
interference than has yet been seen will be needed to keep 
them in order. Surely it would be easy to devise a working 
scheme for the issue of licences, say by the police, on a plan 
analogous to that now employed in the case of cabmen. At 
the outset, a licence might be issued to every one who had 
regularly driven a motor-car for six months, whilst a 
future applicant would have to satisfy the authorities that 
he was competent to manage his car. These licences should 
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be renewable annually, and any convictions endorsed on 
them would be taken into account in considering the desira- 
bility of a reissue, which would be made as a matter of 
course to the holder of a licence without endorsement. 

Public opinion, if such a Bill replaced the rigid speed- 
limit which has removed any feeling of disgrace from a 
conviction for transgressing the Act of 1896, would support 
the application of very severe penalties to all drivers of 
motor-cars whose incompetence or recklessness had en- 
dangered or injured others. It might be desirable to leave 
imprisonment without the option of a fine within the 
discretion of the magistrates, since it is believed—with or 
without reason—that some wealthy owners do not care how 
much they pay for the excitement of a wild rush. The 
prospect of a month’s confinement would be an effectual bar 
to this form of ‘sport.’ But it can only be threatened if it 
is felt that the law is a fair one and fairly administered, 
which unfortunately is not the case at present. The 
Government are alive to the pressing need of legislation, 
and we sincerely trust that they will see their way to deal 
with the question in the forthcoming Session. Probably 
the appointment of a Committee or a Royal Commission to 
deal with the whole question and take evidence on both 
sides would be wise; but something must speedily be done, 
unless an industry which promises to bring so much good to 
the country is again to be nipped in the bud as it was in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 

In considering motor-car legislation, there is one closely 
allied subject which must not be allowed to drop out of 
sight. This is the question of our roads, their organisation 
and maintenance. The introduction of railways and their 
annexation of the great bulk of transport services in this 
country, with all its advantages, had the regrettable con- 
sequence of withdrawing attention from the roads, to which 
it has again been directed of late years by the increase of 
traffic due to the introduction of motor-cars. Many of the 
best-grounded protests against motor-cars are based not on 
any fault of the vehicles themselves, but on the condition of 
the roads over which they have to run. We cannot do more 
than touch the fringe of this large subject, which may 
be studied at length in the admirable and lucid chapter 
contributed to the Badminton volume by Mr. St. Lee 
Strachey, and in the excellent publications of thy“R oadg, 
Improvement Association, a body whose unassyfping ie 
very practical work deserves the support of afl \whé HTO} 
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interested in one of the most pressing social questions of 
the time. For more than half a century English roads have 
been allowed to take their chance in a happy-go-lucky 
system of up-keep, under the varying management of nearly 
two thousand separate and casual authorities. The best of 
these regard the road problem merely under the aspect of 
local requirements and local traffic; the worst have frankly 
refused to spend money on roads which are used, as they 
say, by people who do not contribute to the local rates. No 
attempt has been made to educate and unify these local 
bodies, or to place their work under the control of a central 
authority, as has been done in France, where the finest 
road-system in the world is one of the chief legacies of 
Napoleon. 

The revival of long-distance road traffic, which is due 
mainly to the motor-car, makes it impossible to leave things 
much longer in their present unsatisfactory and amorphous 
condition. Mr. Arthur Stanley, M.P., who has devoted 
special attention to the road question, has given notice, in 
the House of Commons, to call attention to the growing 
difficulties of road transport, and to move that ‘ immediate 
‘ steps should be taken to facilitate the construction of new 
‘ trunk roads.’ Mr. Scott-Montagu has an allied notice on 
the paper, calling for the establishment of a ‘ supreme road 
‘ authority’ in this country. In a letter which was lately 
handed to the Prime Minister by Mr. Stanley on behalf of 
the Roads Improvement Association the following reasons 
were given for the appointment of a Departmental Com- 
mittee to inquire into the existing system of highway 
administration—a request to which it is now announced 
that the Government have given a favourable answer :— 


‘1, The suburban areas of the large towns are being built over without 
reference to any general design under which new main roads would be 
formed, with the result that these areas are little more than a chaos of 
short, mean streets which take no share of the through traffic, and 
serve only to feed the few main arteries which existed at the be- 
ginning of the last century. It is impossible to modify the resulting 
evils by building new trunk roads, for when the turnpike system was 
abolished no alternative machinery was provided for the construction, 
either by public or by private enterprise, of new arteries of traffic 
through and out of the great towns. 

‘2. Under the existing system of highway administration the care 
of the roads is divided up among so many authorities that it is im- 
possible to obtain a uniform system of management, with the result 
that although large sums of money are spent upon the maintenance 
of our roads, their condition leaves, in some cases, much to be desired. 
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There are many instances in which a main trunk road in the course 
of twenty miles is administered by no less than ten or twelve different 
authorities. Some improvements were made by the Local Government 
Acts of 1888 and 1894. In particular, the County Councils in many 
districts have done much to improve the roads, but the usefulness of 
the County Councils would be increased largely by an extension of 
their powers in highway matters. 

‘The system of highway administration is closely bound up with 
the housing and transport questions, and a large number of members 
of the House of Commons are of opinion that the time is now ripe for 
a public enquiry into the existing system, with a view of ascertaining 
what legislative and administrative alterations economic changes have 
rendered necessary.’ 


It will be seen that the demand for an improvement in 
our highway administration deals alike with the up-keep of 
existing roads and the making of new ones. In the former 
case, every one who has had occasion to travel far by road 
is well aware of the need for reform. The whole system of 
road maintenance in this country is based on rule-of-thumb 
and unscientific methods. No effort is made, as in France, 
to adjust the quality, gradients, and width of a road to the 
average traffic that it has to bear. On the contrary, the 
main roads leading out of London are among the worst in 
the country—narrow, ill-surfaced bottle-necks, which would 
not be tolerated for a day in any Continental capital. The 
choice of flints for making roads that are largely used by 
vehicles with pneumatic tyres is a striking case of the utter 
lack of any effort to adjust means to ends in our road 
construction. Again, it is only within the last year that 
any attempt has been made to deal with the dust nuisance, 
which fast motor-cars have brought into such prominence 
through no fault of their own, otherwise than by the 
antiquated method of converting it into mud. A most 
interesting experiment, made at the cost of the County 
Gentleman newspaper, has shown that the judicious employ- 
ment of heavy oil on a dusty road will entirely cure the 
dust, though unfortunately it appears that this treatment 
is not so well adapted to wet weather. But itis characteristic 
that no highway authority ever made such an experiment, 
which was left to the public spirit of Mr. Strachey. The 
widening and straightening of many country roads, which 
are at present dangerous to traverse in any vehicle faster 
than a hay-cart, are urgently required, but there is little 
prospect that they will be undertaken under the present 
system, which encourages a selfish spirit of parochialism to 
erect barriers against any improvement of transport which 
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might benefit outsiders as well as the ratepayers of the 
district. The obvious cure for all these defects is the 
introduction of some central supervising body, such as exists 
in France in the admirable Department of Roads and Bridges. 
Every other public service which is still performed by local 
bodies has been placed under such supervision: why should 
the roads be considered less important than the administra- 
tion of the poor laws and the police ? 

The great difficulty in the way of a real reform of our 
road administration is that of expense. We cannot revive 
the turnpike system—which, with all its disadvantages, 
provided excellent roads—and it is probably impossible to 
attract private capital to construct new roads as it con- 
structed railways. The proposed Committee or Royal Com- 
mission must devote part of its attention to this question of 
finance. But there is little doubt that the work will have to 
be done, however costly it may prove. It will be a saving in 
the long run. Mr. Beaumont calculates that 125,000,000. 
thus expended would bring in a return to the country of 
3 per cent. annually. 

Without any wish to be unduly dogmatic, we may say 
that a careful study of the motor-car problem suggests the 
following conclusions. 

1. The motor-car, on its second appearance in this 
country, has assumed a practical form, though still suscep- 
tible of much improvement. It has come to stay. 

2. The objections to it which are heard on all sides, whilst 
based partly on prejudice and partly on generalisation from 
the conduct of a minority of automobilists, have a certain 
foundation in fact, but can be removed by improvements 
partly in the cars themselves and partly in the roads: there 
is no reason why the ideal motor-car should be either a 
nuisance or a danger. 

3. The motor-car may bring about a social revolution by 
readjusting the relations between town and country, and 
may thus help to cure overcrowding in towns and rural 
depopulation. 

4. Legislative interference is necessary to prevent the 
motor-car from endangering other users of the roads, but 
the existing legislation is based on a false principle, which 
must be abandoned if the law is to command the respect 
and obedience of automobilists. 

5. [tis desirable that an impartial inquiry should speedily 
be undertaken by a Departmental Committee or a Royal 
Commission, in order to provide the basis for such legislation. 
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6. In order to derive the full benefit from the motor-car, 
we must reform the existing system of highway adminis- 
tration, and bring all our roads under a uniform authority, 
as well as provide machinery for constructing new ones. 
Enquiry on this subject is also urgently rieeded, and might 
profitably be conducted at the same time as the investigation 
into the questions raised by the motor-car. 
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Art. [X.—Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven, during her 
Residence in London, 1812-1834. Edited by Lionen G. 
Rosinson. With two Photogravure Portraits. London, 
New York,and Bombay: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1902. 


[se springs which regulate the movement of history are 
occasionally concealed from contemporary observers, and 
elude the researches of later students. The character of 
a Minister or the private conversations of diplomatists may 
have much more influence on the progress of a negotiation 
than the formal documents which are periodically published 
for the information of either Parliaments or Peoples. Women, 
too, have played their part in the conduct of affairs, and the 
wife, or the mistress, of a monarch has affected, by her 
counsel or her caprice, the happiness of mankind. But the 
lady whose letters to her brother form the text of this 
article stands—so far as we know—in a niche alone. She 
is the only instance of which we are aware of a woman, 
the wife of an Ambassador, practically superseding her 
husband in his own duties, and, at the same time, actively 
interfering in the domestic politics of the country to which 
he was accredited. For no one who is familiar with English 
history in the reign of George IV., or who has read the 
letters in this book, or the correspondence which has been 
published elsewhere, can doubt that Madame de Lieven was 
the mainspring of the Russian Embassy in London during 
that reign, or that she exerted considerable influence on 
the domestic politics of England during the same time. 
That influence she secured by the fascination which she 
exercised over some of the most commanding intellects of 
the nineteenth century. Prince Metternich, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Grey, Lord Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, 
and M. Guizot were among those who were either her 
closest friends or impassioned admirers. With Lord Grey, 
who had nearly reached his sixtieth year before he made 
her acquaintance, she was always ‘dearest Princess;’ in 
letter after letter he professed himself ‘entirely yours.’ Her 
letters to him are at least as warm as histo her. She said of 
them herself : ‘ Elles sont trés intimes, plus intimes que les 
‘siennes;’ and the feelings which she afterwards inspired 
in M. Guizot were even stronger than those with which 
Lord Grey regarded her. Yet we sometimes doubt whether, 
during the whole of her long residence in England, 
Madame de Lieven ever allowed her heart to influence her 
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head. She had, throughout those years, one dominating 
passion, which controlled and overpowered any lighter 
affection. Whether she was the friend of Prince Metter- 
nich, of the Duke of Wellington, or of Lord Grey, her heart 
from first to last was Russian to the core. She was devoted 
to the interests of her own country and its rulers. She 
could tolerate defects in a statesman who was disposed to 
be on good terms with Russia. She could not forgive a 
Minister who pursued an anti-Russian policy. She broke 
from Prince Metternich and the Duke of Wellington—just 
as she very nearly quarrelled with Lord Grey—bevause his 
and their opinions were not sufficiently Russian for her 
taste. She set no doubt a high value on the intimate 
relations which she established with the very eminent men 
whose names are so closely associated with her own. But 
she was always ready to sacrifice their friendship, their love, 
on the altar of her country. 

If Madame de Lieven had been only remarkable for her 
friendships, her memory would have been full of interest. 
But, in addition, she was not only a very industrious, but 
a very accomplished letter-writer. Mr. Guy L’Estrange 
introduced us a dozen years ago to her correspondence 
with Lord Grey; M. Ernest Daudet has lately given us a 
few samples of her letters to Prince Metternich and M. 
Guizot: samples, we may add, which create an appetite for 
more. And Lord Stanmore has been good enough to lay 
before us a good deal of her correspondence with Lord 
Aberdeen, which has been privately printed with the other 
papers of that statesman. Other letters from her have been 
published in some or other of the memoirs of the times in 
which she lived. In all of them there is the same attractive 
style, the same clear reasoning, the same single-hearted 
devotion to the cause of her country and its ruling dynasty. 
She herself indeed modestly declared that her own letters 
were inferior to Lord Grey’s; and that while ‘les siennes 
‘ appartiennent a l’histoire, les miennes peuvent servir a des 
‘ éclaircissements.’ But few who have read the correspon- 
dence will subscribe to this opinion. There is a passion and 
a power in Madame de Lieven’s letters which is seldom met 
with in political correspondence; there is a keen desire to 
influence the conduct of persons and to regulate the course 
of events which imparts to them an historical importance. 
They are instinct with the life and breath of a strong and 
resolute personality. 

The letters which Mr. Robinson has now edited are of a 
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different character. They are addressed to her own brother, 
who for many years held ‘a post of confidence’ at the 
Russian Court, which ‘kept him in close relations with the 
‘Emperor.’ They were obviously intended for other eyes 
than those of her brother, and they probably supplement 
the communications which the Princess was addressing at 
the same time to the Empress-Mother and to Count 
Nesselrode. They are a close and continuous record of 
the course of domestic politics in this country, and of the 
views of its leading statesmen on foreign policy. Addressed, 
as they are, to a brother in full sympathy with the writer’s 
passionate attachment to Russia and its Emperor, they are 
necessarily devoid of the qualities which distinguish the 
letters to Lord Grey. In them she is the advocate pleading 
the cause of Russia; in these the critic reviewing the 
character and conduct of British statesmen. 

In translating and in editing these letters Mr. Robinson 
has deserved well of his readers. His version, if not 
altogether free from the defects which are inevitable in 
the close rendering of any composition in a foreign language, 
is always clear. The ‘ historical threads’ with which he 
has connected the letters, and the notes with which he has 
illustrated them, are concise and usually accurate; and the 
portraits of Madame de Lieven by Sir Thomas Lawrence in 
her youth and by Mr. Watts in her age, which he has 
reproduced, enable us to realise the appearance of a lady 
who occupied so high a place in the fashionable society of 
London, and exerted so strong a fascination on so many 
distinguished men. 

Dorothea Benckendorff, who was born in December 1784 
or 1785,* was the daughter of a general in the Russian 
service, who, at the time of her birth, was military 
commander at Riga. Her mother, Baroness Charlotte 
Schilling, was the intimate friend of Princess Marie of 
Wiirtemberg, the wife of the Emperor Paul I. She died in 
1797, and commended her four children to the care of the 
Empress, whom Madame de Lieven afterwards described as 
‘ a Sister of Charity upon the throne.” The Empress treated 
her from her earliest infancy with motherly kindness, and 
appointed her, when she left school, one of her maids of 
honour. Her Court life, however, was of short duration; 
for, in 1800 or 1801, she married Count [afterwards 


* Mr. Guy L’Estrange says in December 1784; M. Ernest Daudet, 
in 1784; Mr. Robinson, in December 1785. 
+ Mr. Guy L’Estrange says in 1801; Mr. Robinson, in 1800. 
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Lieutenant-General] Lieven, an officer who became Envoy 
at Berlin in 1809 or 1810,* and who was made Russian 
Ambassador in London in 1812. For the next twenty-two 
years, the period over which her letters to her brother 
extend, Madame de Lieven resided, with short intervals, in 
England. 

During the first seven years of her life in London there is 
no evidence that Madame de Lieven concerned herself with 
the domestic politics or the foreign policy of the country to 
which her husband was accredited. She became a leader 
of fashion, the intimate friend of Lady Jersey and Lady 
Cowper, a patroness of Almack’s, in which capacity she 
introduced, in 1816, the waltz to London society. ‘ Without 
‘ any pretensions to beauty,’ so wrote Mr. Greville, who, we 
believe, was one of her many lovers, and who became, in 
later years, one of her correspondents, ‘she had so fine an 
‘air and manner, and a countenance so pretty and so full 
‘ of intelligence, as to be on the whole a very striking and 
‘ attractive person. She almost immediately took her place 
‘ in the cream of the cream of English Society, forming close 
‘intimacies with the most conspicuous women in it, and 
‘ assiduously cultivating relations with the most remarkable 
‘men of all parties.” Welcome everywhere, she was the 
guest of the Regent at Brighton; she ‘made the round 
‘of all the country seats of the kingdom.’ She told her 
brother that she was ‘literally fought for,’ and that it was 
not ‘ fashionable’ where she was not. 

Probably during these years she was extremely happy. 
England was ‘beautiful,’ and she passed much of her 
time at Richmond, ‘the most beautiful spot in beautiful 
‘England.’ But, while she delighted in English scenery, 
and in the splendour of English country seats, she did not, 
in the first half-dozen years of her exile in London, reconcile 
herself completely to her life. Her friends there were too 
silent; they were too gauche; ‘the country itself was 
‘always the same—an endless chain of perfections, which 
‘appeal to the reason, but which leave the imagination 
‘untouched.’ England was a country in which she might 
‘ be content to live for a time, but in which she could never 
wish to die. And, after six years of it, she declared that 
she had seen ‘ enough of London fogs,’ and that she would 
‘receive with delight the news of another appointment.’ 
The time came, fifteen years later, when her husband’s recall 





* Mr. Robinson says in 1809; Mr. Guy L’Estrange, in 1810. 
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definitely removed her from London, but her feelings then 
were very different from her anticipations in 1819. 


‘ Notre existence ici est honorable et brillante ’—so she wrote to Lord 
Aberdeen. ‘ Je l’aimerais fort si je pouvais oublier l’Angleterre, et si je 
ne vivais dans un climat fait pour les ours. .. . Je me sens bien loin de 
Europe, dans ce beau chateau. . . . J'ai un fond de société agréable, 
mais le cercle d’idées et de conversation est bien loin de ce qui a fait 
ma nourriture journaliére pendant vingt-deux années. C’est bien 
triste, my Lord, de quitter des habitudes si longues et des habitudes 
qui m’étaient si chéres.’ 

Before a year was over she had fled from St. Petersburg 
and established herself at Paris. 

The many friendships which she had contracted or 
cemented in England between 1819 and 1834 were no doubt 
sufficient to account for this alteration in her opinions. But, 
in addition, it seems probable that her life from 1819 had 
been much fuller and more interesting than her life before 
that date. In the first six years of her long sojourn in 
England she had played a great social part. She had 
mingled with all that was best and brightest in English 
society; she had enjoyed the acquaintance or the friendship of 
every one that was worth knowing. But, from 1819 down- 
wards, the interest which she had previously taken in social 
matters was supplanted by the greater interest which she 
gradually acquired in politics. From 1819 to 1825, indeed, 
she was alternately attracted by private friendships and 
political affairs (the first allusion to English politics in the 
letters to her brother occurs in 1823). But from 1825 her 
absorption in politics gave her comparatively little leisure 
for society. Domestic politics and foreign policy form the 
chief staple of her correspondence, the chief interest of her 
life. 

This change in Madame de Lieven’s interests was pro- 
bably, in the first instance, quickened by her intimacy with 
Prince Metternich. She met the Prince at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, and, to quote the strong words of 
M. Daudet, ‘elle s’était prise de passion pour lui, comme 
‘lui pour elle.” M. Daudet’s words are amply justified by 
the extracts which he gives from her correspondence with 
the Prince. ‘A demain. Demain je t’aimerai comme tous 
‘les jours de ma vie! Mon ami, comme il m’est doux de 
‘t’aimer. O’est une si ravissante chose.’ She longed for 
his company ; she deplored his absence as a penance. To 
the world at large she seemed a prey to ennui. But the 
ennut was mainly caused by her separation from her lover. 
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The intimate relations which Madame de Lieven esta- 
blished with the Prince at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818 were 
renewed at Verona in 1822. M. Chateaubriand has 
described in bitter language Madame de Lieven’s presence 
at this famous Congress. He did not forgive her for her 
neglect of Madame Récamier, who had accompanied him to 
Verona. But even he admits that 
‘les Ministres, et tous ceux qui désirent le devenir, sont fiers 
d’étre protégés par une dame qui a l’honneur de voir M. de Metter- 
nich aux heures ou le grand homme, pour se délasser du poids des 
uffaires, s’amuse & effiloquer de la soie.’ 


It is quite clear that her salon became the centre of all 
that was best at the Congress. She said herself that there 
was not a single woman of distinction there,* and that she 
was the sole representative of her species. At any rate, in 
language which shows that she believed her brother had no 
conception of her relations with Prince Metternich, she 
wrote :— 

‘Every evening the Congress assembles chez moi. Both Count 
Nesselrode and Prince Metternich urged me to allow this as a resource 
for them, and I find every advantage in such an arrangement, because 
it brings me into daily contact with those who are most noteworthy, 
either by the part they play in Europe or by their personal attractions. 
I already knew Prince Metternich fairly well by meeting him on 
several occasions; but here I have associated with him on the most 
friendly terms. The Duke of Wellington, too, who is the best and 
firmest of my English friends, comes to me constantly.’ 


The society with which Madame de Lieven was surrounded, 
and her long absence from Russia, induced her own fellow- 
countrymen at Verona to look on her with suspicion. In 
her own words, ‘ the Russians, diplomats and others, all look 
‘upon me as a foreigner.’ She evidently, therefore, at that 
time had not superseded her husband in his functions of 
ambassador. But there was one exception to the distrust 
with which other Russians regarded her. It was at Verona 
that she gained the friendship of Count Nesselrode, the 
most distinguished of them all. Her friendship with Count 
Nesselrode gave her a new interest in politics. The Count 
had probably the perspicacity to see that he could derive 
the most valuable information from a woman of his own 
race, whose singular qualities gave her supremacy in every 





* The judgement is a hard one on the long list of Princesses whose 
names are preserved by M. Chateaubriand in the ‘Congrés de 
Vérone,’ p. 34; and on Madame Récamier. 
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society which she entered, and who was the most intimate 
friend of the first man in England and the first man in 
Austria. Thenceforward the Princess became the Count’s 
correspondent. Their letters have, so far, not been pub- 
lished ; but we suspect that they were both frequent and 
long. ‘I have been writing a long letter to Count Nessel- 
* rode,’ so she wrote on one occasion to her brother. ‘A 
‘ volume of writing for Count Nesselrode has exhausted all 
‘ my strength,’ she added on another. It does not seem too 
much to say, therefore, that, after Verona, Count Nesselrode 
began to rely on her reports rather than on those of her 
husband ; and that, from this date, she gradually took the 
increasing interest in politics which has given an historical 
importance to her letters. 

The Congress of Verona, whose most distinguished mem- 
bers were passing their evenings in Madame de Lieven’s 
salon, marks a distinct epoch in the foreign policy of 
Europe. Before it assembled, Austria and Russia had acted 
together, and had desired to preserve the peace of the 
world by imposing their own decisions upon the people of 
the Continent. The British Foreign Office, moreover, under 
Lord Castlereagh’s guidance, had sympathised with the 
policy which had inspired the Holy Alliance. But Lord 
Castlereagh’s tragic death occurred on the eve of the 
assembly of the Congress. Russia and Austria drifted apart 
at its deliberations, the former country supporting, the 
latter disliking, the interference of France in Spain, which 
almost immediately resulted from it ; and the Holy Alliance 
never recovered from the divergent attitudes of the two 
Empires. At Verona the Duke of Wellington, under the 
guidance of Mr. Canning, who had succeeded Lord Castle- 
reagh, supported the Austrian view ; and, if no other great 
question had agitated the council-chambers of Europe, 
Austria and Great Britain might have drawn closer together. 
In the East, however, the Greek War of Independence was 
raising issues which were attracting the attention and 
exciting the sympathy of Western Europe. Russia, the 
hereditary foe of Turkey, was naturally inclined to look 
with favour on the cause of the Greeks; Austria, jealous of 
Russia’s progress towards Constantinople, was anxious, on 
the contrary, to maintain the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. The brutal measures which the Turks adopted 
to stamp out insurrection ultimately produced an alliance 
between Russia, France, and England, which led to the 
Treaty of London, the most important arrangement of Mr. 
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Canning’s life, and, after his death, to the battle of Navarino. 
The fall of Lord Goderich’s short-lived Ministry and the 
accession of the Duke of Wellington to power led to another 
change of policy in the British Foreign Office. The battle 
of Navarino was formally declared to be an untoward event; 
the new British Ministry looked with cold disapproval on 
the proposals which were subsequently made for carrying 
out the provisions of the Treaty of London, and when the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1828 broke out the Prime Minister 
of England hardly attempted to conceal his distrust of 
Russia. 

These events had a marked effect on Madame de Lieven’s 
opinions. ‘ Russian to the core,’ as she described herself, 
she could not brook an anti-Russian feeling in her most inti- 
mate friends. Her opinion of the Duke of Wellington 
rapidly changed. After the fatal illness of Lord Liverpool 
in the spring of 1827 she persuaded herself that the struggle 
in the Cabinet was one between ‘ Gothic ideas and modern 
‘ tendencies,’ and that in this contest it was the first duty 
‘ of every good Russian to support Mr. Canning.’ 


‘ He is a man of extraordinary talent, and he is honest. He is not 
a Jacobin, and he is the only member of the English Cabinet who is 
well disposed, entirely well disposed, towards Russia. He is abso- 
lutely opposed to the Austrian policy, and as anti-Turk as it is 
possible to be. On the other hand, one cannot but deplore the im- 
prudence of his speeches A man whom vanity and success carry 
away to the extent of giving to his words a meaning at variance with 
his intentions is not a statesman. I regret it, but we have cause to 
love Canning, and, for that reason, the other considerations do not 
trouble me.’ 


Mr. Canning, indeed, surrounded by many difficulties, did 
not pursue the anti-Turkish policy with the impetuosity 
which she had expected. 


‘A man may be bold enough so long as he is in the second rank, 
and yet lose his courage in the first ; and such has been Mr. Canning’s 
case. At last, however, he is moving and with us, and to hold back 
is impossible. Once Mr. Canning embarks, the ship must start on her 
course; the difficulty has been to start, to induce him to go on 
board.’ 


The anchor was weighed: the Treaty of London was 
signed. But the ship had hardly started on her voyage 
before she lost her pilot. 


‘ We have just lost Canning. I say “we,” because his loss really 
touches us personally. I say “we” also as Russians, for he was the 
sincere friend and ally of Russia.’ 
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It was not unnatural that Madame de Lieven should prefer 
‘ the Minister friendly to the Greeks to the Minister friendly 
‘to the Turks;’ her preference for Mr. Canning naturally 
affected her relations with the Duke of Wellington. We 
have already seen that she had described the Duke at 
Verona as the best and firmest of her English friends. Two 
years before she had said of him: 


‘He is charming, agreeable, and accommodating in the highest 
degree. He is a most excellent resource for us, and quite happy if one 
will pethim. The truth is that London bores him, and he is never so 
much at ease as in our house.’ 


And in 1826, when the Duke accepted a mission to convey 
George IV.’s congratulations to the Emperor Nicholas on 
his accession to the throne, she told her brother : 

‘I am delighted that he is going to see our country; and I am sure 
that his visit will be greeted with much satisfaction by the Emperor 
and our people. I rejoice in anticipation, both in his success and in 
the impressions of our country which he will bring back. He is the 
finest and noblest character of the day ; and he is probably even more 
distinguished by his feelings than even by his high military reputation. 
The visit he is paying to our country is a genuine pleasure to him, 
and England could not send an Ambassador more worthy of the great 
occasion.’ 

Alas! Variwm et mutabile semper femina. A few months 
afterwards she denounced the Duke’s conduct in opposing 
Mr. Canning as ‘bad, perfidious, and injurious to the 
country ;’ and in 1828 she wrote: ‘The Duke of Wellington 
‘is Prime Minister; the Duke of Wellington is Austrian. 
‘He prefers the trickiness of M. de Metternich to the 
‘ straightforwardness of the Emperor Nicholas.’ His own 
friends in the Cabinet ‘are overawed by that despot 
‘ Wellington.’ ‘If only I could wring the neck of this 
‘ Government, how pleased I should be!’ The Duke has 
no principles; to do nothing is the ruling principle of his 
policy. Bad faith and impotency are the characteristics of 
his Government. He has not even the merit of courage. 
‘ A greater coward at bottom than this great Captain could 
* not be found.’ 

We have quoted these extravagant utterances of an angry 
woman to show how little value can be attached to Madame 
de Lieven’s judgement of men. Her opinions of public men, 
of their character, and of their capacity almost entirely 
depended on their Russian policy. But it is only fair to 
admit that the Duke’s conduct gave her some cause for 
annoyance. We are not now alluding so much to his 
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anti-Russian policy, though, if we may apply a modern 
phrase, we think that his Grace, in 1828, ‘ put his money 
‘on the wrong horse.’ But we have Lord Palmerston’s 
testimony that the Duke had allowed ‘a great many little 
‘ things to set him against the Lievens,’ and that his dislike 
of Russia was founded ‘on strong personal feeling.’ He 
persuaded himself, too, that from the formation of his 
Government M. and Madame de Lieven had been engaged 
(as principals) in intrigues to deprive him of power; that 
they had misrepresented at St. Petersburg all that he had 
done; and that he would be amply justified in insisting on their 
recall. If, then, Madame de Lieven was guilty of using 
terms of exaggerated censure when she was writing of the 
Duke, the Duke, on his side, did not measure his language 
when he was writing of Madame de Lieven; and, if we think 
Madame de Lieven’s abuse undignified and in bad taste, we 
fear that we must add that the Duke’s language was not 
quite worthy of him. 

Provocation, indeed, the Duke had. It may be difficult 
to show that he was right in supposing that the Lievens had 
been ‘parties to all party intrigues against ’ his Administra- 
tion. Madame de Lieven herself said that ‘ to know every- 
‘ thing and to meddle in nothing’ were her two chief duties. 
But, if she managed to know most things, no one can read 
her correspondence without perceiving that she meddled in 
a great many. A personal friend of George IV., in constant 
intercourse with him, she certainly did her best to influence 
him against his Prime Minister. She probably did more. 
It is well known that, in the closing months of the reign, 
the Duke of Cumberland used his utmost inflaence with the 
King to induce him to dispense with the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s services. The Duke of Cumberland was the least 
reputable of the many sons of George III. There were 
stories current about him in 1829 and 1830 which might 
have made any woman shrink from his society ; yet there is 
no doubt that at this time Madame de Lieven was in daily 
communication with him. It may be an exaggeration to 
say—as Lord Ellenborough says—that ‘Madame de Lieven 
‘ [was] endeavouring to form a Government with the Duke 
‘ of Cumberland, the Ultra Tories, the Canningites, and some 
‘ Whigs;’ but there can be little doubt that she was acting 
in a manner unusual in a lady in her position, and which 
accounts for and explains the Duke’s resentment.* 





* Her quarrel with the Duke was only temporary. Partly, per- 
haps, because the settlement of the Greek question removed the chief 
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It probably cost Madame de Lieven only a slight pang to 
separate from the Duke. Butthe years in which she drifted 
from him were destined to witness the rupture of her rela- 
tions with another statesman, who held a much warmer 
corner of her heart. The cause and even the date of her 
estrangement from Prince Metternich are, so far as we are 
aware, unknown. M. Daudet thinks that it had commenced 
in 1828, and that ‘elle [la rupture] leur fut sans doute 
‘imposée par limpossibilité de se voir et de vaincre les 
‘ obstacles qui les séparaient.’? The rupture was, at any rate, 
complete in 1827, when the Prince contracted a second 
marriage with another lady. But we doubt whether M. 
Daudet is right in thinking that absence alone could have 
caused the breach. Through long years of separation 
Madame de Lieven maintained unbroken her friendship for 
Lord Grey; and, fond as she was of the Prime Minister of 
England, she had never felt for him the passionate admira- 
tion with which Prince Metternich had inspired her. We 
suspect, though we cannot prove, that her rupture with the 
Prince, like her quarrel with the Duke, was due to political 
causes. In the years which succeeded the Congress of 
Verona the policy of Russia and Austria, both in Western 
and Eastern Europe, widely diverged, and Madame de 
Lieven was always ready to censure the course which Prince 
Metternich was pursuing. The old Metternich, with whom 
she had fallen so violently in love at Aix-la-Chapelle, had 
been replaced in her imagination by a new Metternich,* with 
whom she had no sympathy. She lived to regard her former 
lover as the greatest rascal on the face of the earth (‘le plus 
‘ grand coquin du monde’), and to record her pleasure on 
hearing the Duke of Wellington say that he had never 
shared the opinion of his being a great statesman. 





cause of difference ; and partly, we suspect, in consequence of hints 
from Russia (see p. 275), she managed to re-establish her old friendly 
relations with the Prime Minister. The Duke had the good sense to 
meet her advances. ‘He went to see my children in the country 
during my absence. This called for a little politeness on my part, so 
I wrote to him. He came to see me yesterday, and we ended by say- 
ing quite tender things to each other’ (p. 225). The reconciliation 
was so marked that Lord Grey told her that he must ‘ congratulate 
the Duke on having so thoroughly subjugated’ her. (Letters to 
Lord Grey, vol. i. p. 211.) 

* Lord Grey, in writing to her in 1827, said, ‘Even the Nouveau 
Metternich has disappeared from the scene;’ and he is evidently 
employing an epithet which Madame de Lieven had previously used. 
(Correspondence, vol. i. p. 6%.) 
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It was at about the time at which she first met Prince 
Metternich that she commenced the remarkable corre- 
spondence with Lord Grey which Mr. Guy L’Estrange has 
given us.“ During the first years the letters which passed 
between them were infrequent, and they only gradually 
assumed the appearance of extreme affection which they 
ultimately wore. Politics at one moment indeed seemed 
likely to separate her from Lord Grey, as they had already 
estranged her from Prince Metternich and the Duke of 
Wellington. She actually told him, in 1827, that she should 
consider ‘as personal anything [he might] say having a 
‘tendency to embarrass the fulfilment of the Treaty [of 
* London.’ 

Lord Grey had the good sense to reply: 

‘You threaten me, and it is to me a severe threat, that, if I take the 
part which I feel it is my duty to take on the affairs of Greece, you will 
consider it a personal offence. This, of course, precludes all discus- 
sion. I must submit to the penalty, if I should be so unfortunate as 
to incur it; but, in my turn, I must add not a threat, but the expres- 
sion of a resolution, equally sincere and equally firm, that, if our 
friendship is broken off on this ground, it never can be renewed.’ 


This firm language had a good effect, and, though Lord 
Grey and she frequently differed in opinion during the 
succeeding years, their differences led to no interruption 
either of their friendship or of the correspondence to which 
the student of history in the reign of George IV. is so much 
indebted. Madame de Lieven seems instinctively to have 
realised that Lord Grey was the Duke of Wellington’s only 
possible successor. ‘Take office, my dear Lord,’ so she 
wrote to him in October, 1828. ‘Take office, my dear Lord,’ 
she repeated a few days afterwards; ‘ but then you will not. 
‘ And the last is the plain truth; for, if you only wished it, 
‘ you could become Premier.’ ‘The evening papers of last 
‘night already named you as Privy Seal. This offends me, 
‘for I will hear of no half measures for you. As I have 
‘already told you, the place you have to take is the first 
‘place. I see in you the only man capable of governing 
‘England.’ These expressions were not perhaps very dis- 
creet when they came from the pen of an Ambassador’s 





* The published correspondence with Lord Grey begins in Septem- 
ber, 1824; and Mr. L’Estrange says that the earliest of Lord Grey’s 
letters to her which has been preserved is dated October, 1823. She, 
herself, however—in arranging the Correspondence in 1834—told 
Lord Grey that ‘it begins in the year 1819.’ (Correspondence, 
vol. iii. p. 32, note.) 
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wife. But they were the not unnatural tribute of a clever 
woman to the prominent statesman who was her most inti- 
mate friend. They prepare us, at any rate, for the genuine 
joy with which she received the news that Lord Grey had 
been instructed to form a Ministry.* 


‘You can imagine how delighted I am, my dear Lord. Honour 
paid to you is as dear to me as if it were paid to myself, and you have 
the most sincere good wishes of my affectionate friendship. . . . Good 
night, my dear Lord; sleep well; husband your health and strength, 
and all will go well.’ 


But, amidst her personal pleasure at the accession of her 
most intimate friend to the first place in the Ministry, she 
did not allow herself to neglect the interests of her own 
country. She at once asked Lord Grey to leave Lord 
Heytesbury at St. Petersburg (a request intelligible enough 
to anyone who has had the advantage of seeing Lord 
Heytesbury’s unpublished Diary, and who is consequently 
aware of the high opinion which he had formed of the 
Emperor Nicholas), and to entrust the Foreign Office to 
Lord Palmerston,t whom a year before she had described 
as ‘an adherent,’ and who she now told her brother was 
‘ perfect in every way.’ 

At this moment Madame de Lieven must have thought 
that she had secured all that it was possible for her to 
obtain. After more than seventeen years of life in England 
she had lived to see her ‘most affectionate’ friend Prime 
Minister, and a man of her own preference, who thirteen 
years before had been her partner in the first waltz she had 
danced in London, Foreign Secretary. But even the most 
fascinating of women cannot control the conduct of states- 
men; and Madame de Lieven, in the next few years, found 
herself almost as hopelessly opposed to the foreign policy of 
Lord Grey’s Cabinet as she had been some years before at 
variance with the foreign policy of the Duke of Wellington. 

It must be admitted that Russia was peculiarly un- 
fortunate in the period which is covered by the Administra- 
tions of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Grey. In the 
time of the Duke she was pursuing a policy in the East with 





* Lord Grey’s first act, on returning from the King, was apparently 
to send her a short note informing her that he had been commissioned 
to form a new Administration. 

{¢ Lord Grey had intended to give the Foreign Office to Lord 
Lansdowne. (See p. 410 and compare an equally curious letter on 


p. 275.) 
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which English Liberals were sympathising, and a Tory 
Cabinet was in office. In the time of Lord Grey she was 
pursuing a policy towards Holland, she was forced into a 
policy towards Poland, which every English Liberal disliked, 
and she had to reckon with a Liberal Ministry in England. 
The separation of Belgium from Holland, in which Lord 
Palmerston played so great a share, was naturally distasteful 
to the Emperor Nicholas. On the one hand, it was the 
first considerable modification of the arrangements which 
had been made in 1815; and, on the other, it was prejudicial 
to the interests of the King of Holland, whose eldest son 
was brother-in-law to the Emperor. It was not, therefore, 
altogether surprising that Russia should have hesitated to 
ratify the treaty of November, 1831, under which the 
separation was finally effected. There were, indeed, rumours 
that the Russian Ambassador and his wife were themselves 
opposed to the ratification of the treaty, and were en- 
couraging the King of Holland to resist its acceptance. 
Lord Grey alluded to this rumour, in writing to Madame 
de Lieven, on December 15, 1831, and drew from her a reply 
which is too long to quote here, but which showed that the 
accusation had severely tried her temper. It so happened 
that another circumstance at the moment was sorely 
straining Madame de Lieven’s patience. The insurrection 
of the Poles, which had been perhaps another consequence 
of the unrest which had almost universally followed ‘ the 
‘glorious days of July,’ was practically suppressed, and 
Prince Czartoryski, who had been the head of the Revo- 
lutionary Government, had escaped to this country. He 
called on Lord Grey, and Lord Grey invited him to dinner 
to meet Lord Palmerston. The incident threw the Lievens 
into a fury. The husband called on Lord Palmerston and 
lodged a formal remonstrance. The wife wrote an indignant 
letter to Lord Grey, complaining of his receiving ‘a State 
‘ criminal, convicted of high treason against his Sovereign— 
‘ a Sovereign who is the friend and the ally of England.’ Lord 
Grey, after saying ‘that to anyone else my answer would 
‘ have been short: that it neither became a Foreign Minister 
‘ to offer, nor me to receive such a communication,’ proceeded 
to explain and justify his conduct. But the lady did not 
immediately recover her temper. In the angry corre- 
spondence which ensued, Madame de Lieven became for the 
first time for many years ‘dear,’ instead of ‘dearest’ 
Princess, and Lord Grey became only most ‘sincerely’ 
instead of most ‘affectionately’ hers. After a few days’ 
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reflection, indeed, both parties to the quarrel resumed their 
old relations of intimate friendship. But the wound, we 
suspect, continued to rankle. In no part of the period 
covered by the long correspondence with Lord Grey are the 
letters on either side so short, so infrequent, and so full of 
reproaches, as in the months which immediately succeeded 
the quarrel. Before it she said: ‘ People would have to be 
‘ very clever ever to know whether I am Whig orTory. I 
‘ only display one colour—that is yours, I am Grey.’ After 
her quarrel she wrote to her brother, ‘I shall continue to 
‘ cultivate Lord Grey, though he bores me not a little.’ 

Happily, however, in May, 1832, one cause of difference 
was removed by the conditional ratification of the Belgian 
treaty by Russia, and the correspondence between Lord 
Grey and Madame de Lieven was resumed almost at its 
former length and on its previous terms of affectionate 
intimacy. At this point, however, the lady’s letters to her 
brother were almost entirely discontinued, and we lose the 
advantage which they up to that time supply of a running 
commentary on her correspondence with Lord Grey. The 
loss is the more serious because the relations between this 
country and Russia again became strained. Both in the 
West and in the East of Europe the policy which Russia was 
adopting was opposed to the views of the British Foreign 
Office. In the West, Russia disapproved the active inter- 
ference of France and England, which placed Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg in security on the throne of Belgium. In the 
East, the intervention of Russia arrested the progress of 
Mehemet Ali towards Constantinople, and led to the treaty 
of Unkiar-Skelessi. Thenceforward Lord Palmerston was 
inspired by a jealous suspicion of all that Russia had done 
and was doing, and gradually drifted into the policy of 
hostility which was ultimately consummated in the Crimean 
war. 

To Madame de Lieven Lord Palmerston’s policy came as 
a cruel surprise. He was the Minister of her own selection, 
who owed his position at the Foreign Office, as she thought, 
to her own recommendation. In 1830 she had considered 
him ‘perfect in every way;’ in 1832 she described him as 
‘a poor small-minded creature, wounded in his vanity, who 
‘wants a great warlike demonstration behind which he 
‘ hopes to conceal his blunders.’ In 1833 she confessed to 
hating him, and she had fresh cause for her hatred. For 
Lord Palmerston had selected Sir Stratford Canning as 
Lord Heytesbury’s successor at St. Petersburg, and had 
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insisted on his appointment, though Madame de Lieven had 
assured him that he was not a persona grata to the Emperor 
Nicholas. Madame de Lieven appealed to Lord Grey. But 
the Prime Minister, whom she described about this time 
‘as such a thorough old woman that it is scarcely worth 
‘while mentioning him,’ declined to interfere. In the 
negotiations which attended this unfortunate appointment 
Madame de Lieven undoubtedly showed less tact than 
temper. But her interference, which irritated Lord Palmer- 
ston, in no way condones that Minister’s conduct. There 
is, happily, hardly another instance in history in which an 
Ambassador has been appointed to a foreign Court against 
the known wishes of its sovereign; and diplomacy would 
become impossible if the course which Lord Palmerston 
pursued in this matter was ordinarily followed. 

The appointment was the more unfortunate because it 
led to a breach in our diplomatic relations with Russia. 
The Emperor refused to receive Sir Stratford, and the 
British Ministry did not venture to send him to St. Peters- 
burg. The Embassy remained vacant, and in the following 
year the De Lievens were recalled from London. Possibly 
Count Nesselrode may have thought that their influence at 
the Court of St. James’s was no longer useful. There are 
some grounds for presuming that, even during the Duke of 
Wellington’s Administration, he had thought Madame de 
Lieven too ready to break from the men, on whom she was 
mainly dependent for the information which she was instru- 
mental in procuring. After Lord Grey’s accession to office 
he must have been disappointed to find that the Prime 
Minister, who was so near her heart, and the Foreign 
Secretary, of her own choosing, were drifting into a policy of 
pronounced antagonism to Russia. He may, therefore, have 
thought it prudent to terminate, at any rate for a time, her 
husband’s mission. She, indeed, herself attributed her 
recall to Lord Palmerston. A few months after her arrival 
in Russia she wrote to Lord Aberdeen, in one of the un- 
published letters which have been opened to us by the 
courtesy of Lord Stanmore: 


‘Tl m’est prouvé depuis mon arrivé en Russie que c’est 4 Lord Pal- 
merston que je dois d’avoir quitté, pour toujours peut-étre, cette 
Angleterre que j’aime tant. M. de Talleyrand me disait un jour, “Il 
dépendra toujours d’un Ministre des Affaires Ktrangéres, quelque 
médiocre qu’il soit, de chasser un ambassadeur,” et voila ce qu'il a 
voulu, et ce qui est arrivé.’ 


The Emperor Nicholas did his best to gild the pill which 
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the De Lievens had to swallow. The husband was placed in 
charge of the Czarevitch; the wife was made Lady-in- 
Waiting to the Empress. But the splendour of the Russian 
Court could not reconcile Madame de Lieven to the tedium 
of Russian society or the severity of a Russian climate. 
Her health broke down; the death of two of her sons in- 
creased her disinclination to remain in St. Petersburg; and 
in the summer of 1835 she fled to Berlin, to Baden-Baden, 
and to Paris. 

It is not perhaps necessary to examine too closely the 
reasons which induced her to leave Russia. Her own health 
necessitated her doing so; and the rumours which were 
whispered about her flight, and to which M. Daudet refers, 
need not be repeated in these pages. It seems certain, 
however, that the Emperor, for some reason, resented her 
going. She herself said that he would never forgive her; 
and, in her later correspondence, there is none of the 
enthusiasm for Russia and the Emperor that breathes 
through her earlier letters. The Emperor, indeed, displayed 
his annoyance at her absence in a manner which was hardly 
worthy of him. He refused her husband leave to go and 
see her. He persuaded M. de Lieven to show his dis- 
approval of her residence in Paris, and even to threaten to 
deprive her of the means of living out of Russia. Incredible 
as it may seem, he did not permit her husband to announce 
to her the death of a third son, which she only learned 
thrugh a letter addressed to him being returned to her 
through the post with the word ‘dead’ written on the 
envelope.* Though he received her surviving sons he never 
mentioned their mother’s name to them. He treated her 
as though she were dead. These allusions will perhaps 
explain her cry of anguish to M. Guizot: ‘Je frémissais 
‘ d’avance en songeant de V’avenir de mes enfans. Quel 
‘ pays! quel maitre! quel pére! hélas!’ or her equally bitter 
saying to Lord Grey, ‘ You, at any rate, do not ask the 
‘ Emperor Nicholas if you may dare to love me, and whether 
* you may dare to tell me so.’ 





* This son, it is fair to say, had incurred his father’s displeasure, 
and died in America (‘Correspondence with Lord Grey,’ see vol. i. 
p- xviii.). But the husband knew of his boy’s death four months 
before Madame de Lieven heard of it. ‘To me, the boy’s mother, 
he does not write because I am out of favour at Court. Russia is, 
indeed, a horrible country, when a man must thus abdicate all 
natural sentiments, and shrink from fulfilling the most common and 
sacred duties of life.’ (bid. vol. iii. p. 282.) 
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The years, in fact, from 1835 to 1839—the year when her 


husband died—were the unhappiest in Madame de Lieven’s 
life. She said of herself in 1835 that ‘she was nothing but 


‘a waif in the world.’ She added in 1836, ‘ Condemned, as 
‘I am condemned, by our terrible climate to live exiled 
‘from my native land, separated from my husband, and 
‘ forbidden by a thousand social reasons to go and live in 
‘ the country that I love best of all in the world after my 
‘own, my lot is, indeed, a sad one.’ She had, however, 
already formed a salon at Paris, which all the foremost men 
in France were in the habit of frequenting. She was still 
continuing her correspondence with Lord Grey. She had 
of late commenced a new correspondence with Lord Aber- 
deen; and she was on the eve of forming relations of the 
closest intimacy with M. Guizot, which were destined to 
bring her, in her old age, an enduring happiness, which she 
had, perhaps, never previously known. 

In former days she had conceived a poor opinion of Lord 
Aberdeen. She had regarded him as ‘a wretched Minister ’ 
and ‘a poor diplomatist’; and though, as far back as 1829, 
she had become great friends with him during a visit to 
Tunbridge Wells, and had received from him many con- 
fidences, she told her brother at that time that his thoughts 
were ‘mean and cowardly.’ Possibly her increasing dislike 
of Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy drew her more closely 
to his predecessor at the Foreign Office; at any rate in the 
autumn of 1832 she commenced the correspondence with 
him which continued for many years. For some time these 
letters have only the interest which attaches to the com- 
munications of a lady who was exceptionally well informed 
and deeply interested in the foreign policy of the world. 
But from Lord Aberdeen’s accession to office in 1841 they 
have a higher importance. For Madame de Lieven had 
then become the chosen friend of M. Guizot, and, in conse- 
quence, she had excellent opportunities of cementing the 
entente cordiale between her two friends, whom she regarded 
as ‘la personnification de la paix, de Phonneur, de la bonne 
‘ foi politique dans leur acceptation la plus large.’ In that 
anxious moment, when the peace of the world was threatened 
by an obscure quarrel between French and English in the 
Sandwich Islands, she laboured, to the utmost of her power, 
to prevent war. Her intimacy with M. Guizot enabled her 
to place before Lord Aberdeen the exact views of the 
Government of France. She repeated to him all that 
M. Guizot had said in his praise; she made M. Guizot read 
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and reread Lord Aberdeen’s warm appreciation of his policy ; 
and in this way she played a prominent part in effecting 
and preserving the good understanding between France and 
England which these two Ministers established, and which 
has always seemed to us one of the happiest features in the 
foreign policy of the nineteenth century. 

Her great intimacy with M. Guizot commenced in 1837. 
After dinner with the Countess of Boigne at Chatenay they 
rainbled together into the park, ‘ et la, seul a seul, ils se sont 
‘ confessés; l’un a l’autre, la tristesse dont leur Ame est 
‘ pleine;’ and M. Guizot, 


‘ touché par ces accens, remué jusqu’aux entrailles par la pensée 
d’une fme & consoler, 4 relever, & guérir, a pris l’engagement qu’dé 
peu de temps de 1a il lui rappellera en ces termes, ‘ Souvenez-vous que 
la premitre parole qui nous a vraiment unis, c’est: Vous ne serez 
plus seule.” ’ 


In the happiness of her new friendship Madame de Lieven 
definitely abandoned all idea of leaving Paris. ‘Elle s’y 
‘ fixera, uniquement préoccupé d’arranger sa vie pour 
‘ Guizot.’ When he was in Paris M. Guizot called on her 
twice every day; when he was absent from her he never passed 
a day without writing to her. 


‘Tl est I'unique joie de sa vie, sa lumiére et sa conscience. Elle n'a 
plus que lui. I! est le seul & qui elle se soit révélée telle qu’elle est, 
le seul qui la connaisse, le seul 4 qui elle dit tout, et le seul aussi dont 
la parole ait assez d’efficacité pour apporter quelque soulagement aux 
épreuves et aux soucis dont le fardeau l’accable.’ 


It may be asked why, after the death of her husband in 
1839, this touching friendship did not lead to marriage. 
M. Guizot himself supplied the answer in writing to Lord 
Aberdeen immediately after her death : 


‘Il me revient que quelques personnes, en Angleterre comme en 
France, croyent et disent que nous étions mariés en secret. Si ce 
propos J vous arrive, je vous prie de le démentir absolument. Rien 
de secret ne nous efit convenu, ni & l'un, ni & l'autre. De plus, je 
n’aurais jamais épousé personne sans lui donner mon nom, et elle tenait 
au sien. Nous avions raison tous deux.’ 


In the same letter from which this extract is taken M. 
Guizot gave to Lord Aberdeen an account of ber death. 


‘A V'approche du moment supréme, elle a voulu que nous sortis- 
sions de sa chambre. “Je veux dormir,” m’a-t-elle dit. Deux 
heures aprés elle n’était plus, et son fils Paul me remettait, de sa part, 
une lettre écrite au crayon, la veille au soir, d’une main ferme, cachetée 
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par elle-méme, et pleine d’affection *—les derniéres lignes qu’elle ait 
écrite.’ 


We have in the last few pages travelled far beyond the 
text of this article; but, before we finally conclude it, we 
must endeavour, however imperfectly, to sum up the character 
of the remarkable woman on whose letters it is based. In 
her life many hard things were said of her. She was a spy; 
she was guilty of intrigue ; she abused the advantages of her 
position to betray or to embarrass the men to whom she was 
mainly indebted for the information which it was her chief 
business to procure. And no doubt there is some founda- 
tion for all these charges. Madame de Lieven did actively 
interfere in English politics in a manner which, to say the 
least, is unusual in ladies of foreign birth. But then itis fair 
to recollect that, if her conduct was unusual, her position was 
unique. For all practical purposes she was Russian Am- 
bassadress in England; and the fair way of judging her 
conduct is to consider whether she did more than an ex- 
ceptionally able ambassador would be justified in doing. 
Tried in this way we are not disposed to condemn her. 

Her leading characteristic was her intense admiration of 
her own country, and, till 1834, of its ruling dynasty. She 
was, as she said herself, Russian to the core; and though she 
could not reconcile herself to the dulness of a Russian court 
or the severity of a Russian climate her ambitions and her 
aspirations were all for Russia and its rulers. She judged 
the statesmen with whom she was thrown into contact by 
their policy towards Russia. She had no patience with those 
men who were opposed to the developement of the Russian 
Empire. She never measured her words in denouncing their 
policy. We do not for one moment believe that in her heart 
Madame de Lieven thought the Duke of Wellington cowardly 
in 1828, still less that she considered Lord Grey an old woman 
in 1833. These phrases are merely her sirong way of ex- 
pressing her disapproval of their opinions. 

No other woman who ever lived was the intimate confidant 
cf so many men of first-rate eminence. She inspired Lord 





* Mr. Robinson says this note ran, ‘Je vous remercie pour vingt 
années d’affection et de bonheur.’ Mr. Greville quotes it, ‘ Merci 
pour vingt années d'amtié et de bonheur.’ M. Daudet renders it, 
‘ Je vous remercie des vingt années d’affection et de bonheur. Adieu, 
adieu! Ne m’oubliez pas. Ne refusez pas ma voiture de soir.’ The 
concluding words were explained by a clause in her will in 
which she left him 8,000 francs a year to enable him to keep his 
carriage. 
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Grey with a passion which makes one smile. In the last 
twenty years of her life she was bound to M. Guizot by 
ties of the tenderest attachment, and these were only two of 
the many men of mark who hovered round the candle and 
were singed by the flame. We are far from endorsing all 
the scandal which was at one time busy with her name. She 
probably herself indeed held rather elastic views in an elastic 
age on certain subjects. She, at any rate, told William IV. 
that the Emperor Nicholas was given to gallantry, and that 
the Empress was not jealous because the Emperor always 
made her his confidante—a saying which recalls the relations 
of George II. with Queen Caroline. But we cannot suppose 
that the affectionate phrases which she used herself or which 
she inspired in others necessarily implied any irregular 
attachment. As we said some years ago in reviewing her 
correspondence with Lord Grey, ‘It would be absurd to 
‘ attribute what is called gallantry to these effusions between 
‘an elderly gentleman of sixty and a lady of forty whose 
‘ personal charms were the least of her attractions.’ 

Her influence was very great. It is amazing to think, 
but it is apparently certain, that Lord Palmerston was made 
Foreign Minister at her suggestion. It is equally amazing 
to know that the Speech from the Throne in 1831 was 
modified on her remonstrance. The amendment made in 
the Speech—the substitution of the word ‘contest’ for 
the word ‘ war’ in reference to the Polish Rebellion—was 
no doubt innocuous. But the surprising fact is that the 
wife of the Russian Ambassador should have been allowed 
the opportunity of seeing the Speech before it was delivered. 
She, at any rate, is not to blame in this matter. If censure 
is to be applied to anyone, it must fall on Lord Grey and 
not on Madame de Lieven. But we own, we confess, to a 
feeling which we have derived from perusing the corre- 
spondence that, if Prime Ministers will imitate other men, 
and lose their hearts, they had better, both for the sake of 
themselves and their country, avoid the charms of the wives 
of foreign ambassadors. 

If her influence was great, it was, on the whole, wisely 
and beneficially employed. No Russian can deny that she 
strove from first to last to promote the interests of her own 
country. She may have been occasionally mistaken in her 
methods, but she was always constant in her aims. No 
fair Englishman will refuse to acknowledge that she 
laboured to promote and to maintain a good understanding 
between Russia and this country in the earlier part of her 
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life, and that she was instrumental in promoting the ententfe 
cordiale between France and England towards the close of it. 
In this way she rendered a real service to the world; and it 
is humiliating to think that British public men endeavoured 
to repay it by preventing her return to Paris after the 
Crimean War. Lord Palmerston might have had the 
generosity to reflect that, however much she might have 
opposed his policy, he owed his first appointment to the 
Foreign Office to her influence, and, if this consideration had 
not sufficed, he might surely have said, as the Duke of 
Wellington had said in 1828: ‘I am too great to make her 
my victim.’ * 

In her life she had her full share of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. She had the misfortune to lose three of her 
sons. She had the disappointment to see her country 
defeated by France and England, and she had also the 
mortification to reflect that her own views of men had 
almost always been modified as time went on. The men in 
whom she put her chief faith, like Prince Metternich 
and Lord Palmerston, lived to pursue a policy which she 
abhorred. The man whom she had despised—Lord 
Aberdeen—she came to regard as the wisest and best of 
English statesmen. Even the Crimean War did not dissolve 
this friendship. ‘ Mauvaise année !’ so she wrote to him early 
in 1855, ‘ que j’essaye vainement de vous souhaiter bonne. 
‘ C’est un souhait bien personnel, et qui s’arréte devant les 
* choses auxquelles vous touchez. Ab, mon Dieu! en étre 
‘ venu la entre nous, avec vous gouvernant |’Angleterre. .. . 
‘ Adieu, mon trés cher Lord Aberdeen, mon cher ennemi, 
‘mon cher ami. Toute a vous.’ For two men alone—Lord 
Grey and M. Guizot—she retained an unbroken friendship. 
The first gave her twenty years of affectionate correspon- 
dence; the second brought her twenty years of happiness 
and love. 

Such was Madame de Lieven. With the intellect of a 
man, and the sensibilities of a woman, she exerted her sway 
over monarchs and statesmen, and obtained, through their 
means, an influence which few women have enjoyed. That 
she had great faults—faults of judgement and temper—few 

even of her admirers would have denied. That she had 





* The exact saying was, ‘Je suis trop grand pour faire de ces 
gueux (mon mari et moi) mes victimes.’ But we are not concerned 
with the Duke’s not very gallant words, but with his action in refusing 
to demand her husband’s recall. 
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great virtues of heart and head few even of her critics 
should forget. It is not perhaps for the interest of the 
human family that any of her successors should walk in her 
footsteps and follow her example. But perhaps some of our 
readers may feel fresh interest in receiving the gentleman 
who has just been appointed to represent the Russian 
Empire at the Court of St. James by recollecting that he 
bears the maiden name, and is, we understand, the near 
relative of the lady who played so great a part in the society 
and politics of London in the reign of George IV. 
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Art. X.—1. Speech of the Right Hon. Arthur Balfour, M.P., 


First Lord of the Treasury, at the Guildhall, November 10, 
1902. (The ‘ Times.’) 


2. The Enemies of England. By the Hon. George PEEL. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1902. 


8. England and France in the Mediterranean, 1660-1830. 
By Water Frewen Lorp. London: Sampson Low & 
Co. 1901. 


4. Imperialism: A Study. By J. A. Hoxsson. London: 
Nisbet & Co. 1902. 


Is international policy to become the sport of angry 

passions and popular ill-temper, or to be guided by 
statesmen upon principles of prudent patriotism and an 
enlightened desire to further the interests of the nations for 
whom they act ? The question thus broadly stated admits, of 
course, of only one answer from men of common-sense. Yet 
to-day, as often before in history, danger to the peace of the 
world is far more likely to arise out of the mere antipathies 
springing from national rivalries than as the result of the 
necessary clashing of deliberate policy. 

We are told that the English are heartily disliked at the 
present time by almost every nation, great and small, on the 
continent of Europe. We are ourselves animated, we are 
conscious, by no national hostility whatever. When we are 
angry with Germans, or Frenchmen, or Russians, it is only 
because ‘they began it.’ Hot, or insulting, or unfair, 
language on their part imposes upon our self-respect the 
necessity of a suitably indignant reply. And so it goes on! 
It is the nature of a cheap press in all countries to be 
emotional, to exaggerate, whilst reflecting the popular feeling 
of the moment. It is chiefly between Germany and England 
at the present time that this sort of ill-feeling exists ; but in 
the past the same miserable spirit has shown itself in our 
relations at different times with France, and Russia, and 
America. Under its influence everything is done to fan 
mutual animosity. The language of moderate men is left 
unlistened to and unreported ; whilst that of the excited and 
the violent is circulated everywhere. To be violent is to be 
patriotic. No caricature is too low to remain unnoticed. 
Extraordinary ingenuity is brought to bear to torture 
history into presenting a detestable picture of the hated 
nation, of the dark designs that have always animated its 
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leading statesmen; and every sort of unsifted gossip is 
pressed into the service by prejudiced partisans as evidence 
to blacken still further the character and the motives of 
jealous and rival nations. 
‘ Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 


are the words of our National Anthem, interpreting truly 
enough the sentiments of the English people towards their 
country’s enemies. But till the foreigner is actually our 
enemy, it may be wiser to be a little more discriminating in 
our survey of the policy and designs of neighbour nations. 
It is wonderful how soon amongst ignorant men, and even 
amongst some who should know better, the theory of 
‘natural enemies’ becomes accepted, upon which follows 
almost as a corollary the doctrine of ‘inevitable war.’ 

In Germany surely, if not the newspapers, at least 
learned professors, might pause to reflect on what their 
country has to gain from the hostility of England before 
they have recourse to language of abuse and hate. It 
would be most unjust to suppose that there are not large 
numbers of educated Germans who greatly deplore the 
mischief that is thus wantonly done, and who resent the 
supposition that all this violent speaking and writing give a 
true picture of sober German feeling. In the same way in 
England much has been said and written that gives a most 
distorted impression of the condition of political opinion here, 
amongst moderate men of all classes, including, we believe, 
all our leading statesmen on both sides of politics. After 
all, Germany is not governed by excited professors, or 
anonymous journalists, and England is governed by re- 
sponsible statesmen ; and it is, therefore, not likely to be 
forgotten how enormously important it is to each nation to 
remain on friendly terms with the other. At a time when 
so much foolish and irresponsible language is habitually 
indulged in, it is a real relief to find the Prime Minister 
at the annual Guildhall banquet last November striking a 
different note. Between the Great Powers themselves no 
strained relations existed; but nevertheless the future, he 
said, was not free from anxiety. 

‘ As geologists point to certain faults along the strata of the earth .. . 
so in the sphere of politics these weak places are to be found almost 
entirely at those points where the higher civilisation comes into con- 
tact with the less high civilisation, where order comes in contact with 
disorder, good government with bad government, Western ideas with 
Eastern ideas. There is the position of unstable equilibrium, there is 
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the point at which dangers have occurred and may occur, and it will 
be the great task of European and international statesmanship, that 
when these dangers occur, they do not menace the peace of the 
world, they do not bring into conflict those tremendous forces which 
would be called into play were two first-class civilised Powers again to 
join in mortal conflict.’ 


Mr. George Peel’s book—‘ The Enemies of England ’—is 
an able attempt to vindicate throughout the whole of 
English history the consistency of principle which he main- 
tains has lain at the bottom of English foreign policy. The 
true key to that policy he finds in the fixed determination 
of Englishmen to resist any Continental Power mighty 
enough and ambitious enough to threaten the freedom of 
the rest of Europe. Our national sentiment for freedom 
abroad, combined with the national instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, has made England the natural and inevitable foe of 
Continental dictatorship. It was this spirit which animated 
our forefathers to resist the spiritual pretensions of the 
Gregorys and the Innocents, and which in later days was 
to check the ambitions of Philip If. and Louis XIV., of 
Napoleon and the Czar Nicholas. 

No Englishman would willingly dispute a proposition so 
congenial to his patriotic sentiment. England has indeed 
done great things on behalf of the liberties of Europe; and 
in so doing has at one time or another crossed the path of 
every one of the great nations of the world. Pitt’s last speech 
on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1805, declaring that ‘England had 
‘ saved herself by her exertions and would yet save Europe 
‘ by her example,’ was no more than the truth. But why 
should this love of liberty have entailed upon us the 
undying hatred of the whole world? In fighting Napoleon 
we freed Germany and protected Russia. When we fought 
Nicholas we helped France, and it seems somewhat hard that 
in the twentieth century the sum total of the ‘ enmities’ so 
created should weigh against us, whilst there should be no 
‘friendships’ to place against them in the other scale! 

The object of Mr. Peel’s book is to account for the 
present ill-feeling, to use no stronger term, manifested 
against this country abroad. The answer he finds in our love of 
freedom and in our determination to resist a European dicta- 
torship. He is able historically to establish that this spirit 
has continuously animated English foreign policy, though it 
must be admitted that there have often been other causes 
influencing our conduct. He must, however, go a great 
deal further than this to establish the main thesis of his 
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book. Full of interest as it is, a careful reader will lay 
it down with a certain undefined sense that the arguments 
(perhaps here and there even the evidence), ably marshalled 
by a skilful advocate, have, in truth, resulted from the fore- 
gone conclusion of the author rather than the conclusion 
from the arguments. 

The importance of the book is in its bearing on the 
politics of the present day, and we have therefore no inten- 
tion of discussing old English controversies with Rome, the 
wars of the Plantagenets, or those of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. England herself was once, 
even if she is no longer, an ambitious as well as a freedom- 
loving Power. The Nation and the Empire were in course 
of building, and Englishmen then, as now, were not less 
ready than others to take strong methods with those who 
crossed their path. For our part, we do not believe that 
the sentiments of European nations towards each other, or 
their political relations towards each other, are appreciably 
affected by hereditary friendships and antagonisms dating 
from a period earlier than the final overthrow of Napoleon. 
There was formerly what struck our forefathers as a 
natural ‘ enmity’ between France and England, whilst with 
Germany, with whose people we had many ties, we were 
for the most part good friends. Russia had in some great 
crises in our history been on our side, sometimes against 
us; whilst in the last terrible years of the Napoleonic wars 
the gigantic weight which she threw into the scale was a 
great element in our final triumph. Since those wars much 
has happened to give the national sympathies of European 
nations a new bent. Even the secular animosity between 
France and England has almost disappeared, and it would 
be strange indeed if the hereditary taint of the much milder 
antagonisms which in old days sometimes strained the rela- 
tions between Englishmen and Germans, or Englishmen and 
Russians, poisoned in this twentieth century the mainte- 
nance of a happy understanding between Great Britain and 
the German Empire, or between Great Britain and the 
Czar. The nations of Europe are not yet, alas! a happy 
family, but without any boasting we may surely claim that 
in these latter days international relations are founded on 
something better than hereditary antipathies, recalling the 
death feuds of the Highland clans. 

We are by no means convinced that our own long past 
history accounts for the maintenance to-day of the various 
‘ enmities ’ which Mr. Peel recounts. After all, we are not 
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the only nation in Europe which is unwilling to ‘lie at the 
‘ proud foot of a conqueror ;’ and it is probable that the dislike 
that is felt to England on the Continent is due far less to 
our past record than to the view held—in great part a very 
mistaken one--of British conduct and British aims in the 
present. It is the duty of our statesmen and our diplo- 
matists, and of the many less official but hardly less powerful 
persons who influence opinion at home and abroad, to do 
their best to convince other nations of the uprightness of 
our intentions and of our earnest wish to be good friends, 
if they will only let us, with Frenchmen notwithstanding 
Waterloo, with Russians notwithstanding Sebastopol, with 
Germans notwithstanding Frederick the Great. 

British foreign policy ought not to be, and has not been 
for many a long year, directed by jealousy of the military 
fame or power of any Continental nation. Our statesmen 
have regard to our own safety and our own interests, and 
our national ambitions lie in a field where they need not 
disturb the susceptibilities of the Powers of Europe. No 
doubt in the process of building it, inasmuch as our Colonial 
Empire was largely won from France, and Holland, and 
Spain, those nations must have felt a keen resentment 
against us; but, as we have said, more recent events have 
largely wiped from European memories the recollection of 
those ancient days, and Mr. Peel is probably right in not 
attributing the cause of modern ‘ enmities’ to England in 
any great degree to a rankling sense of wrong on the part 
of the nations who preceded us in the work of colonisation. 

Where, then, do British interests really lie? In our 
safety at home and beyond the seas, in the security of our 
trade and commerce, and in preventing attempts to check 
their expansion. In the eyes of Englishmen the measures 
of precaution which we are bound to take in so safeguard- 
ing ourselves contain no element of threat whatsoever 
against any foreign Power. Our fortunate geographical 
position absolves us from every desire to add to British 
territory at the expense of our European neighbours. 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria are less happily placed, 
and the coveting and acquisition of provinces have been no 
small cause of the dissensions and heartburnings between 
them. During the last half century, indeed, we have set 
an example in the opposite direction. Neither Lord 
Palmerston nor Lord Salisbury were ‘ Little Englanders,’ 
but the former voluntarily surrendered the Ionian Islands 
to Greece, and the latter Heligoland to Germany. Asa 
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matter of fact, we greatly question whether either possession 
really added anything to the national strength. The 
acquisition of Cyprus by the treaty of Berlin was in form 
an arrangement with a friendly Power, and concerned the 
politics of Asia rather than of Europe; and it still remains 
to be proved that either in character or in strength our 
nation gained much by that transaction. 

Great Britain has throughout the whole of last century 
given ample proof of her freedom from a spirit of aggression 
on the territory of her neighbours. The element where she 
claims pre-eminence is the sea. About the necessity of this 
pre-eminence Englishmen of every political party and variety 
of opinion are in absolute agreement. They hold that their 
safety requires a very great superiority of naval power over 
any probable combination of enemies. In this they have no 
thought of aggression, and not the slightest wish to provoke 
the jealous susceptibilities of rival nations. If this policy 
should give offence in any quarter, English statesmen may 
regret it; but neither they nor the people will on that 
account in the least degree relax their efforts to provide 
effectually for the national safety. 

Great as has been the change during the last century in 
the distribution amongst the nations of political power, 
great as have been the changes produced by the railway 
system in the developement of Continental traffic and com- 
merce, they have served only to accentuate for England the 
importance of her possessing overwhelming power at sea. 
In every ocean and in every sea we have greater interests at 
stake than in the days of Napoleon. We are more exclu- 
sively dependent on commerce; our very necessities of life 
come to us across the seas; we have dominions in every 
quarter of the globe that we must protect. Our responsi- 
bilities have greatly increased with our expansion; and we 
must make corresponding efforts to act up to them. In 
some men’s eyes the position of England seems, strangely 
enough, to resemble that of a fortress whose main defence 
is the moat surrounding it; and accordingly they advise us 
to garrison it and to store it as we do Malta! As a matter 
of fact, our wars have never in the remotest degree resembled 
a siege. The centre of our strength lies, of course, in the 
United Kingdom; but our success has always depended and 
will always depend upon our ability to make that strength 
felt away from our own shores. 

Early in 1797 the British fleet evacuated the Mediter- 
ranean, leaving not a single position east of Gibraltar in 
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British hands. Sir John Jervis won his great victory off 
Cape St. Vincent on February 14. In October, Camperdown 
defeated the Dutch off the Texel, and the severity of the 
strain and danger of that most trying year was lightened. 
During that year no British ship entered the Mediterranean, 
and when, in May, 1798, Nelson took his fleet into that sea, 
in order to defeat Bonaparte’s known intention of despatch- 
ing a large army from Toulon, with the view (so Pitt 
surmised) of effecting a landing in Ireland, he was too late. 
Napoleon and his army landed safely in Egypt. Nelson, it 
is true, destroyed his fleet at the battle of the Nile; but the 
French army remained in possession of Egypt till three 
years afterwards, when the large expedition under Aber- 
cromby and Hutchinson, joined by Sir David Baird’s troops 
from India, brought about the complete evacuation by the 
French of that country. It was a striking lesson for England 
of the all-importance of maintaining a hold on the Mediter- 
ranean in the event of war with France. Incidentally, 
perhaps, another lesson is to be learned from the successful 
landing of Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition. Nelson’s fleet 
was ‘a fleet in being,’ if ever there was one. Though 
Nelson did not know it, he was actually between Bonaparte 
and his destination. Yet the invading army escaped him, 
and it was not till many weeks after the troops had landed 
that Nelson at last caught the enemy’s fleet at Alexandria. 

To these events Mr. Lord attributes the change that 
came over English opinion in regard to the Mediterranean. 

‘Prior to 1798 the Mediterranean had been regarded as one of the 
minor European complications, which every diplomatist must needs 
master, but which had no very vivid or peculiar interest for England 
more than for any other nation. ... The idea that it led anywhere 
seems to have been hardly grasped, and authority was on the side of 
England cutting herself loose altogether from an embarrassing and un- 
profitable connection.’ 


And he goes on to quote the curious language of Pitt in 
the debate prior to the conclusion of the Treaty of Amiens. 
‘ The external trade of England,’ said the Prime Minister, 
‘is with the East Indies and the Mediterranean. It fortu- 
‘nately happens that the chief British conquests have been 
‘in the Mediterranean; they include Egypt, Malta, Porto 
‘ Ferrajo, and Minorca. To give these up costs nothing; 
‘ to retain them but serves to mortify the pride of France— 
‘ a dangerous course.’ We do not feel so sure as does Mr. 
Lord that this language, having regard to the then circum- 
stances, does any discredit to Pitt’s statesmanship. But 
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what is the state of things in the Mediterranean to-day, 
a century after Pitt used these words? He spoke of the 
importance of our trade with the East Indies. It did not 
then, but it does now, flow along the Mediterranean. The 
Suez Canal is our great route, not only to India and the 
Farther East, but to the Egyptian coast on the Red Sea, to 
Abyssinia, to Somaliland, to Aden, to the Persian Gulf, and 
the East Coast of Africa. Our occupation of Egypt has 
made any abandunment of the Mediterranean absolutely 
impossible, and our power in that sea is scarcely less im- 
portant in case of a rupture with Russia than with France. 
The Black Sea, it is scarcely too much to say, has been 
abandoned, and not merely opened to Russia; and hence- 
forth Russia may almost be considered a Mediterranean 
Power. A combination between the two nations against 
England, strong enough to dominate the Mediterranean, 
would place us in a position very different from that—bad 
as it was—which was our lot in 1797. 

In the eyes of our sailors there is but one sea. Naval 
predominance is not confined by local limitations; and the 
Mediterranean is only adduced as an instance of what the 
loss of local supremacy would at once mean to us. But 
the loss of supremacy locally would be but the first step to 
its loss everywhere else. In 1798, our general supremacy 
having been restored by the battles of St. Vincent and 
Camperdown, we reappeared in the Mediterranean. In the 
present condition of the world, we should not easily recover 
the effects of a single year’s enforced exclusion from the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. Lord comments severely on the various proposals made 
by British statesmen since the capture of Gibraltar, in 1704, 
to surrender that key of the Mediterranean. 


‘ British Ministers are not to be blamed for the fact that England 
still holds Gibraltar, for they made six resolute attempts to get rid of 
the place. They were only baffled by the determination of the people 
that the Rock should not be abandoned. In this the people may have 
been right or may have been wrong. Their feeling on the subject 
may have been what Lord Townshend called it, “‘a violent and super- 
stitious zeal,” or it may have been a sound political instinct. The fact 
remains that from the first Gibraltar and all that sprang from our hold 
of Gibraltar was essentially a popular question, and nothingelse. The 
key of the Mediterranean remained English because no Cabinet ventured 
to approach the House of Commons with the proposal that it should be 
handed over to any other nation.’ 


France, in going to Algeria and to Tunis, England, in 
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going to Egypt, protested that the last thing either of them 
contemplated was the permanent acquisition of territory. 
Each viewed the proceedings of the other with no little 
jealousy. It certainly was not the intention of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet, in 1882, to do more than restore order in a 
country which our own interests would not suffer either to 
lapse into anarchy or to fall under the control of another 
European nation. We have to deal now with accomplished 
facts. West of Tripoli France is established along the 
Mediterranean to the frontiers of Morocco. Eastward lies 
England. So great has been the modification in the con- 
ditions of the Mediterranean problem. 

If we wish to be quite fair towards the ‘less civilised 
‘ nations,’ of whom Mr. Balfour speaks, we must admit that 
‘ where Eastern and Western ideas meet’ the danger to the 
peace of the world sometimes springs less from the want of 
civilisation of these peoples than from the rival ambitions 
of their civilised friends. Look once more at the Medi- 
terranean—essentially the sea of ancient civilisations. In 
modern history, till within the memory of living men, 
almost the whole south coast of the Mediterranean was 
given up to barbarism. There is to-day a wide region 
left—the State of Morocco—far larger than France, stretch- 
ing from the boundaries of Algeria, on the Mediterranean, 
to the Atlantic Ocean, opposite the Canary Islands. Here, it 
must be admitted, barbarism of a pronounced type still reigns. 
On Morocco French and British and Russians are keeping 
watchful eyes. It is not that civilisation takes one view, and 
barbarism another. Eastern and Western ideas are not 
ranged against each other in two great camps. No! the 
only chance of a prolonged life to barbarism arises from 
divergence of view, caused by the rival ambitions of the 
Great Powers of Europe. We have said something already 
of the growth of British interests in the great central sea. 
France thinks, perhaps not unnaturally, that with Corsica, 
and Algeria, and Tunis in her permanent possession she also 
stands to lose more in that sea than at the beginning of the 
revolutionary wars. 

Ordinary French sentiment, we are convinced, enormously 
exaggerates British jealousy of their young colonial Empire ; 
and it does great credit to many French statesmen that they 
are able to take a less suspicious and more true view of the 
aims of our policy. To French newspapers a few years 
ago the acquisition of Madagascar gave special delight, 
since it was regarded by them as a blow to English power 
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and ambitions in the Indian Ocean! Frenchmen boast, as 
they are well entitled to do, of the enormous territory that 
has been added to France in the last twenty years. They 
have become the friend of all little nations, they say. 
‘Seule l’Angleterre surveillait avec inquiétude les progrés 
‘de notre empire colonial.’* The Fashoda incident has 
left behind it a rankling sense of injury. The enforced 
withdrawal of Captain Marchand, ‘sous une injonction 
‘ brutale, sans réserve et sans compensation,’ has not been 
forgotten. In Siam England has been intriguing against 
them. In Morocco the same thing is coming to pass. 


Everywhere England is endeavouring successfully to push 
them aside. 


‘Le Maroc,’ continues the writer already quoted, ‘est une de ces 
questions vitales sur lesquelles il est impossible de céder. La situation 
est absolument la méme qu’ Tunis, avant 1881. Nous ne pourrions 
sans abdiquer souffrir une puissance rivale sur le flanc trés vulnérable 
de notre colonie algérienne. I] faudrait renoncer 4 |’Algérie elle-méme, 
c’est-A-dire & notre rang de grande-puissance. Non seulement le Maroc 
libre ou soumis 4 notre influence représente pour nous la sécurité de 
la frontiére terrestre, mais il détient la clé de notre situation maritime 
dans l'Afrique du Nord. Le jour ot nos vaisseaux pourront mouiller 
2 Mogador nous aurons une sortie sur l’Atlantique, et nous ne passerons 
plus nécessairement sous les canons de Gibraltar. Nous pourrons alors 
nous désintéresser du sort de Tanger.’ 


Mr. Lord holds that Tunis is but a poor compensation 
to France for the loss of Egypt. In spite of all that has 
happened to her disadvantage in the last quarter of a 
century, she is still the second Power in the Mediterranean, 


‘but she counts asa Power which can damage England rather than 
as one likely herself to attain to a dominating position ; whereas in 1868 
men asked, and asked reasonably, what limits can be set to the reach 
of France, it is now of England that the same question is asked. The 
answer is not far to seek; the limits are set firstly by the power and 
will of France to revenge herself, and secondly by the attitude of 
Russia when she becomes a Mediterranean Power.’ t 


That Germany, in 1870-71, became the first military Power 
in Europe effected an immediate change in the conditions 
of stable equilibrium throughout the world; and, though 
Germany is not a Mediterranean Power, her triumph of a 
generation ago, and its consequences, have had not a little to 





* “Quatre Ans de Politique Extérieure’ (extrait de la ‘Revue 
Politique et Parlementaire,’ Oct. 1902, Paris). 
t England and France in the Mediterranean, p. 69. 
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say to the relative positions held by France and England at 
the present day in the Midland Sea. 

Those best acquainted with the language of hostility 
towards England common in France and Germany will give 
most credit to the Governments of those countries for the 
success with which during our time of trial they maintained 
a ‘correct’ attitude. This is made a great complaint against 
them by their angry critics at home. Why, it is asked in 
France, did M. Delcassé miss the opportunity of the Boer 
war to press upon England such questions as those of 
Morocco, Siam, and Indo-China? Then was the time to 
exact compensations for French concessions on the Nile. 
Why, ask the Germans, should their Emperor on more than 
one occasion flout popular opinion by his visits to England, 
even decorating with Imperial Orders a British general 
for distinction won in a wicked war? It has been rare in 
any war for neutrals to gain the respect of either combatant. 
The sympathy of foreign nations during our war with the 
Boers was certain, from the nature of the case, to be with 
the smaller nation—the one which was being conquered. 
There is surely nothing recondite about the causes which 
during the last three years have brought down upon our 
heads such a heavy torrent of invective. But these causes 
are not permanent ones. Heated animosities will die out, 
if Governments are strong enough to tide over temporary 
storms of popular opinion, and to keep their eyes fixed on 
the real interests and welfare of the people they govern. 

It is not our intention to examine on this occasion in any 
detail the particular questions where divergence may arise 
between our own interests and those of other nations, but 
rather to consider the general spirit in which we should 
contemplate them. In the last few years there have been 
changes of great political importance in every quarter of 
the globe. In the Pacific but a few years ago Great 
Britain was practically the only naval power. How little 
that is true in the reign of King Edward VII. we discussed 
in our article of last July.* It is our duty, and it should 
be our wisdom, to accommodate ourselves to changing con- 
ditions as best we may, not to endeavour vainly to bar the 
way against the world’s progress. We have neither the 
right nor the power to hinder the Russians from spanning 
with their railways the vast tracts of Northern Asia, though 
their doing so inevitably gives them a great increase of 





* The Mastery of the Pacific, ‘Edinburgh Review,’ July, 1902. 
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political power at Pekin. If the new conditions appear to 
threaten British interests, we must search for some method 
of safeguarding them consistent with the recognition of 
existing facts. Lord Salisbury, at all events, saw clearly 
where our interests lay, and what were the best meaus of 
protecting them. Hence the Commercial Treaty with 
China, and the friendly alliance with Japan. 

France, Germany, Russia, and the United States have all 
in recent years greatly extended their territorial possessions 
and consequently their interest in remote parts of the 
world; and it certainly does not become a Power like 
Great Britain to thwart other nations in their attempts to 
follow her example, so long as her own position is not 
endangered by their advance. The United States have 
taken the whole of the Western Hemisphere, save British 
America, under their protection, and have warned off the 
rest of the world. It is not our business either to promote 
or to hinder such ambitions as these unless they directly 
affect our own position. We should, however, avoid a tone 
of gushing complaisance no less steadily than a tone of 
carping complaint to be immediately followed by grudging 
acquiescence. There is no particular reason why we should 
encourage Germany to establish a dominion in China, invite 
Russia to advance to a warm-water port the property of 
another nation, or pat the United States on the back for 
her adherence to the Monroe Doctrine. These great nations 
are quite able to extend their own influence without being 
incited thereto by British statesmanship. 

It has become almost a natural instinct with Englishmen 
to keep out of ‘entangling alliances’ with continental 
nations; and on the whole it is hardly possible to doubt 
that in general our independent position best serves our 
own interest and the preservation of the peace of the world. 
But an attitude of this kind surely need not bring upon us 
the almost universal popular hostility with which it is said 
that we are regarded abroad. When, however, all is said on 
this subject, is it quite certain that the depth of these 
national antipathies is not greatly exaggerated? Some 
striking event brings now and then suddenly to the surface 
a good deal of popular emotion. In all countries, especially 
in democratic countries, statesmen are sorely tempted to 
ride on the crest of the wave, and to fan rather than 
to calm the passions of the times. Orators, authors, 
journalists, even poets, vie with each other in supplying the 
popular demands of the moment. If, under circumstances so 
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trying, any Government (at home or abroad) can maintain 
an attitude which is regarded by other Governments as 
‘correct,’ it is not a little to their credit and it is something 
to be thankful for. 

A few years ago the message of President Cleveland to 
Congress suddenly strained the relations between the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations. Lord Salisbury has several 
times asserted that in modern times the danger to peace 
springs less from the ambitions and plans of statesmen than 
from the passions of the people. Here, at all events, the 
danger was, in the first instance, entirely due to the rash 
and ill-considered act of the American President. Lord 
Salisbury is a strong man, and he showed himself able to 
keep his temper and to keep his head. Because on the 
other side of the Atlantic there had been an utter want of 
all dignity and decorum, there was the more occasion that 
on our side there should be found the qualities of a states- 
manship of a higher order. For the United States and the 
British Empire to quarrel over the delimitation of Venezuela 
would have disgraced the intelligence and discredited the 
character of both nations. Lord Salisbury’s patience and 
wisdom—his true patriotism—had their reward. And an 
infinitely better feeling between Englishmen and Americans 
has resulted out of a state of affairs which less well 
managed would have almost certainly ended in discord. We 
call attention here to these things because of the many 
reckless and mischievous assertions made during the 
Venezuelan crisis that such was the antagonism between 
the people of America and the people of Great Britain that 
rupture was only a question of time and opportunity. ‘ War 
‘was bound to come.’ Foolish speeches, letters to news- 
papers, leading articles in irresponsible and sensational 
journals, were paraded to show that the people of the 
United States had been long preparing to eject Great 
Britain from the continent of America! That the Americans 
hated the English was a fact, regretted by the better class 
of American citizens, but declared in America to be natural 
enough considering the mean and selfish part which Great 
Britain had always played.* 

President Cleveland’s message ‘revealed,’ according to 
Professor Adams, ‘like a flood of light, the existence of a 
‘ widespread popular dislike—it would hardly be too strong 





* ‘Why Americans Dislike England,’ by Professor George Burton 
Adams, Professor of History in Yale University, Philadelphia, 1896. 
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‘to say hatred—of England in this country. There is no 
‘ other country in the world against which there could have 
‘been excited by a similar message on a similar issue so 
‘sudden and apparently universal a passion.’ Reaction, 
Professor Adams continues, soon followed, and there was 
then revealed ‘a feeling of love for England and a recog- 
‘ nition of the essential unity between us.’ Which feeling 
was the stronger in different classes it might be difficult to 
say; but ‘it was an undeniable fact that the mass of 
* Americans look upon England alone among all the nations 
‘ of the world as the one which is naturally unfriendly to 
‘us, and which we must always regard with suspicion.’ It 
would be sheer folly, he says, to deny the existence and 
strength of this feeling, which was mainly due to the 
British ‘ attitude ’ during the American Civil War. What 
this ‘attitude’ really was seems hardly to be understood 
across the Atlantic, and history certainly does not bear out 
the truth of the bitter accusations levelled at our conduct. 

‘Thousands of men who can forgive everything else cannot forgive 

that. The feeling towards the rebels has practically disappeared, even 
that towards the “ copperheads” has ceased to show itself; but one 
can hear on every hand still, and from the best of men, expression of 
the old feeling in regard to England; many who felt it strongly at 
the time hold it almost or quite as strongly now, and it has become 
the traditional feeling with the second generation.’ 
Much as he regretted it, Professor Adams could not help 
declaring that American sentiment looked upon the Russian 
Empire as likely to prove the best friend of the United 
States in the complications of international rivalry, and 
upon Great Britain as their probable foe. 

Truly the attitude of a neutral, however correct, is seldom 
such as to earn the gratitude of a successful belligerent. 
It has been our fate to stand neutral during all save one of 
the great wars of the last half-century; and we do not 
hesitate to affirm that our neutrality is quite as responsible 
as our belligerency for the bitter feelings that are to-day 
indulged against us. 

It is as well to recognise facts, however painful they may 
be; but surely in times of national excitement the facts are 
viewed through a distorted atmosphere, and it is unneces- 
sary to believe in the intensity and permanency of those 
national dislikes which angry passions in seasons of trial or 
rivalry bring to the surface. There is no nation with which 
at the present time we are better friends than with the 
American people. Statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic 
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have been doing their best to promote good feeling and to 
avoid controversy ; and we can find no historical ground for 
believing that our present enmities with continental Powers 
will not be allayed by the exercise of a similar common-sense. 
Since 1815, with the exception of the Crimean war, 
English statesmanship has been successful in maintaining 
British interests without having recourse to war with any 
European Power. It is impossible on any broad view of 
international politics during the last 100 years to establish 
that on the whole British interests have not been efficiently 
maintained. Though our military and naval establishments 
till recent years were kept comparatively low, our voice was 
very potent in the affairs of Europe. The prestige which 
the great Napoleonic struggle had brought us had given the 
world a belief in British strength not to be estimated by the 
number of men we kept in the ranks or the number of ships 
in commission. On several occasions our relations with one 
or other of the Great Powers of the world were severely 
strained, but statesmanship succeeded in every case except 
in 1853-54 in averting actual rupture. In the years ahead 
of us is there any good reason for thinking that our states- 
men will be less able to protect British interests, and at the 
same time to insure a long continuance of peace? That at 
the present day those interests are under the guardianship 
of a negligent and ‘absent-minded’ Government may be 
believed by ill-informed persons at home, but is assuredly 
not the view held by the statesmen of any foreign nation. 
We are told, however, that everything is changed, and 
that the great nations of the world have become the victims 
of the fell disease of ‘Imperialism.’ In the earlier nine- 
teenth century Mr. Hobson * tells us that the sympathy for 
nationalism and the belief in the effects of Free Trade did 
offer some prospect of the realisation of 
‘effective Imperial internationalism by peaceful, profitable intercom- 
munication of goods and ideas amongst nations recognising a just 
harmony of interests in free peoples. The overflow of nationalism 
into Imperial channels quenched all such hopes, While co-existent 
nationalities are capable of mutual aid involving no direct antagonism 
of interests, co-existent empires, following each its own Imperial career 
of territorial and industrial aggrandisement, are natural necessary 
enemies. The full nature of this antagonism on its economic side is 
not intelligible without a close analysis of those conditions of modern 
capitalist production which compel an ever keener fight for markets, 
but the political antagonism is obvious. 








* Imperialism: a study, p. 10. 
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‘The scramble for Africa and Asia has virtually recast the policy of 
all European nations, has evoked alliances which cross all natural lines 
of sympathy and historical associations, has driven every continental 
nation to consume an ever-growing share of its material and human 
resources upon military and naval equipment, has drawn the great new 
power of the United States from its isolation into the full tide of com- 
petition, and by the multitude, the magnitude, and the suddenness of 
the issues it throws on to the stage of politics has become a constant 
agent of menace and perturbation to the peace and progress of man- 
kind. The new policy has exercised the most notable and formidable 
influence upon the conscious statecraft of the nations which indulge in 
it. While producing for popular consumption doctrines of national 
destiny and Imperial missions of civilisation, contradictory in their 
true import but subsidiary to one another as supports of popular 
Imperialism, it has evolved a calculating greedy type of Machia- 
vellianism, entitled realpolitik in Germany, where it was made, which 
has remodelled the whole art of diplomacy and has created national 
aggrandisement without pity or scruple as the conscious motive force 
of foreign policy. Earth-hunger and the scramble for markets are 
responsible for the openly avowed repudiation of treaty obligations 
which Germany, Russia, and England have not scrupled to defend. 
The sliding scale of diplomatic language, hinterland, sphere of 
interest, sphere of influence, paramountcy, suzerainty, protectorate, 
veiled or open, leading up to acts of forcible seizure or annexation 
which sometimes continue to be hidden under “ lease,” “ rectification 
of frontier,” “‘ concession,” and the like, is the invention and expression 
of this cynical spirit of Imperialism. While Germany and Russia 
have perhaps been more open in their professed adoption of the 
material gain of their country as the sole criterion of public conduct, 
other nations have not been slow to accept the standard. Though the 
conduct of nations in dealing with one another has commonly been 
determined at all times by selfish and short-sighted considerations, the 
conscious deliberate adoption of this standard at an age when the inter- 
course of nations and their interdependence for all essentials of human 
life grow ever closer is a retrograde step, fraught with grave perils in 
the cause of civilisation.’ 


If Mr. Hobson’s book is a true diagnosis of the disease 
with which statesmen and nations have become infected, we 
are afraid there is but little ground to hope that considera- 
tions of ordinary common-sense will have any effect in 
saving the world from the red ruin which the ‘spirit of 
‘Imperialism’ is preparing for it. It is unfortunate that 
much palpable exaggeration will certainly conceal from 
many readers the real importance of some of the author’s 
arguments. His warnings against a policy of national 
recklessness deserve to be weighed, and his book contains 
much reasoning and many facts which at the present time 
the public is too apt to lose sight of. In short, this ‘study 
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‘ of Imperialism’ is not a book to dismiss with ridicule or con- 
tempt because, in the eyes of most men, the author seems 
absurdly to overstate his case. 

It is preposterous to argue, as Mr. Hobson seems to do, 
that British policy is dictated by self-interested groups and 
classes who fatten on the expenditure and extravagance 
which impoverish the nation. Financiers and millionaires 
undoubtedly in various ways exercise great political influence. 
Wars and rumours of wars (especially the latter) are the 
source of much profit to those who manipulate stocks. 
Englishmen with investments abroad may (though we are 
not convinced of this) lean to an ‘ Imperialistic’ policy : but 
for all this we greatly doubt whether in this country our 
statesmen are more exposed than formerly to pressure 
rendering them unable to act upon their own independent 
judgement in guarding the real interests of the nation. 
The charge that political action is closely allied with the 
financial interests of a few is common in some countries. 
Mr. Hobson is not, of course, suggesting the possibility of 
financial considerations personally influencing our states- 
men. But he asserts that so powerful are the classes and 
individuals to whom an imperialist or militarily aggressive 
policy is financially advantageous that their influence over- 
powers the interest of the general public in a more modest 
and peaceful policy. He urges with force that recent 
extensions of British territory have added dependencies to 
the Crown governed absolutely and from home, rather than 
colonies properly so called, where our surplus population 
can found new communities destined to grow up into self- 
governing States. We are following, in short, the precedent 
set for us by our ancestors in India, not that which they set 
us in North America, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The desire for territorial expansion, whether it is wise or 
unwise, for the time being undoubtedly possesses the great 
nations of Europe. Statesmen have to pay regard to facts, 
whether they welcomethem or not. A mistaken ‘Imperialism’ 
may lie at the bottom of much international discontent and 
ill-will; but however much Mr. Hobson and others may 
prefer the more peace-loving, more prudent, and more eco- 
nomical ideas which prevailed a generation or two ago, our 
statesmen would be blind indeed to the necessities of the 
ease if they did not take account of the fact that the Europe 
of to-day is a huge armed camp, that navies are being built 
and increased by continental Powers at a rate never before 
known, and that ill-will towards ourselves—be it passing or 
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permanent—finds vehement expression in every foreign 
Press. Our responsibilities have increased, and few will 
think that the Government or the nation is doing 
too much to meet them. That the naval and military 
services, which in 1875 cost less than 25,000,000/., cost us 
double that amount in 1903 is no doubt a very impressive 
fact which may well make us cautious in the future. But 
with the world in its present condition British common- 
sense will certainly not tolerate any large reduction in the 
defensive forces of the Empire. Past policy may have been 
right or wrong. It is the present and the future that our 
statesmen have to consider and to provide for, remembering 
always the incalculable importance of those interests which 
are at stake. 

British foreign policy is not seldom criticised at home as 
if it were entirely within the power of our statesmen to keep 
the nation on amicable terms with the whole world, while 
obtaining, nevertheless, for this country every object which 
it has at heart. Now the modern theory of international 
relations between civilised and independent States rests on 
the basis of an equality of rights. Differences and disputes 
can rarely be settled without a certain amount of give-and- 
take on both sides; and a wise settlement will sometimes 
depend on considerations a good deal wider than present 
themselves to those who are absorbed in a local controversy. 
The same critics who will at one moment denounce a Ministry 
for a base surrender of British rights and interests will 
almost in the same breath attack the same Ministry for 
maintaining an unnecessarily hostile attitude to foreign 
powers. In the extremely difficult circumstances of the last 
few years the able conduct of our foreign affairs deserves far 
more recognition than it has received from a public which 
seems hardly to have realised the great dangers that might 
easily have developed out of the extremely critical situation 
in which we found ourselves. 

If we are to believe what is said of him, the ‘man in the 
‘street’ treats foreign politics on a basis of national 
antipathy. To-day, we are told, he hates the Germans, and 
the Germans hate him. Therefore let us say what we can 
and do what we can to annoy and thwart the Germans! Is 
this common-sense? We do not for a moment believe that 
sober British opinion has gone so far astray; or that 
Englishmen, naturally irritated by a persistent display of 
German ill-will, are going to shut their eyes to their own 
permanent interests. We see no sign whatever that Lord 
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Lansdowne and the Government in the matter of Venezuela 
or elsewhere are allowing Great Britain ‘ to become the tool 
‘of Germany’; and we should despair of their common- 
sense if they did not feel the importance to the British 
nation of maintaining friendly relations with the great 
Power of Central Europe. It is not for us to take part in 
dual alliances or triple alliances. Our position enables us to 
remain outside such hampering engagements. We need sue 
to no nation for its alliance or for its friendship. Our 
goodwill towards any European nation is worth fully as 
much to that nation as is its goodwill to us. In an especial 
degree, however, is a good understanding between Germany 
and Great Britain of the highest importance. A greater 
folly than a quarrel between these two powers, from the 
point of view of the interest of either of them, when we 
consider the present condition of ‘ world-politics,’ can hardly 
be conceived. It cannot be doubted that the serious 
weakening of either would injuriously affect the position of 
the other. It is difficult, as indeed Mr. George Peel has 
shown, for Englishmen not to regard with great suspicion the 
policy of any Power which holds the military primacy of 
Europe. But would it have been better or worse for British 
interests had that primacy for the last thirty years been 
French or Russian? Of course no sane man in England or 
Germany would profess a desire to see a rupture between the 
two nations. But the continuance of a feeling of mutual 
hostility between nations is full of danger. Some unlucky 
incident occurs, and the heated state of the popular mind 
makes it impossible amicably to settle a dispute which at a 
different time and with a different temper would have been 
easily arranged. Wars have far more often been due to 
national passion than to national policy. But Englishmen 
and Germans are, we should hope, the last nations of the 
world to let ill-temper completely triumph over common- 
sense. 

We have purposely avoided on the present occasion dis- 
cussing in any detail the special points at which British 
interests may seem to be threatened by foreign nations. In 
our last number* we considered at length the more per- 
manent aspects of the causes which for a century have made 
Russia and England regard each other with jealous eyes in 
Asia. In 1817 Russia claimed a right to protest against 





* England and Russia during the Nineteenth Century, ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ October, 1902. 
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any other European nation entering into relations with 
Persia. This claim was, of course, never admitted on our 
side. How great are our interests at the present day in the 
ultimate destinies of Southern Persia, and how they can 
best be protected has lately been very fully discussed in 
these pages.* ‘The still more recent and very able letters 
of the ‘Times’ correspondent from Persia must have gone 
far to dispel the illusion that a Russian naval station on the 
Persian Gulf would be a matter of little moment to England. 
The project of prolonging the German-Turkish railway 
through Asia Minor to the neighbourhood of the Persian 
Gulf gives rise to all sorts of new possibilities. It is 
regarded in St. Petersburg with much suspicion and dislike. 
And it is clear that future railway developements in that 
region, which are certain ultimately to come, will be 
attended with great diplomatic difficulties. Afghanistan, 
placed between two great empires, is hardly likely to prove 
a source of less anxiety in the future than in the past. 
European rivalries in China constitute a comparatively new 
difficulty. All over Asia, in short, are to be found those 
‘ faults in the strata’ of which the Prime Minister speaks. 
In the Nearer East, the Middle East, and the Farther East 
existing conditions give rise to very troublesome problems, 
and troublesome problems are not confined to Asia. Mr. 
Balfour hopes and believes that the statesmanship of Europe 
will be found equal to their satisfactory solution. It will 
greatly assist the efforts of statesmen if the public of the 
rival countries can manage to retain a sense of proportion 
in discussing foreign politics. The real questions of the 
future are of the deepest importance; why, then, should 
every trumpery vexatious incident that may make discord 
between nations be employed to exasperate against each 
other those whose friendly dispositions are essential to the 
future peace of the world ? 








* British Policy in Asiatic Turkey and Persia, ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ April, 1902. 
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